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MACMILLAN 


NEW BO BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE J. B. LIGHTFOOT, 
D.D., D.CtLn, LL.D. 


Leaders of the Northern 
Church. 


Sermons preached in the Diocese of Durham, 
By J. B. Lieutroot, D.D., D.C.L.. 
LL.D., late Bishop of Durham. 12mo, 
$1.50, 


Cloth, extra gilt, $3.50. 
SIR SAMUEL W BAKER'S NEW BOOK, 


Wild Beasts and Their Ways: 


In Asia, Africa, and America. By Sir 
SamueL W. Baxer, F.R.S., author of 
‘Albert Nyanza,”’ ete. With Numerous 
Illustrations. Large 12mo, cloth, extra 
gilt, $3.50. 

“A book of great knowledge andexperience. Here 


isa great hunter who can do something besides kill- 
an observer and lover of 


Bir Samuel Baker is 
wild aod his book is a storehou<e of 
ing and valuable information about them,’’—/. F. 


World. 


12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
FP. MARION CRAWFORD'’S NEW NOVEL. 


A Cigarette-Maker’s 


Romance. 

By F. Marion CrawForp, author of ** Mr, 
Isaaecs,”’ ** Sant’ Llario,’’ etc., ete. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 

Never has Mr. Crawford mare brilliant real- 


istic work than here.’’—/. 
= Itis a touching rom ance, filled with scenes of great 
dramatic power.’’— Boston ton Commeretal Bulletin. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'’S NEW BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. \6mo, $1.25. 


The Children of the Castle. 


By Mrs. MoLesworts, author of ** Carrots,”’ 
‘Herr Baby,” etc. With Illustrations 
by WALTER CRANE. 16mo, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Choice Reading. 


Midnight Talks at the Club. Social, 
political, religious, etc. By Amos K. Fiexs. $1. 


Van Dyke's Southern _ California 
reat: Boom. ot a Day e Hi 
fornia, Rifle, and Gun 


Sir nilip Sidney: Life and Times. By 
H Davis. New popularedition. Sicel 
$1.25. 


Norway Ni hts and ~ m Days. A 
of 
Yustrated. $125 


Face to Face with the Mexicans. Seven 
them. illustrations. By Fanny 


Dr. Henry 


Tenants of an Old Farm. 
©. McCoox’s Delightful Story of Insect Life. /- 
lustrated after Nature by the Author. Comic 
desigas by Franc 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. Patri- 


Addreasea, $2 ; $1.00; “ures on 
Preaching, $2; Evolution and Religion, $1.50; 


Eiliter’s Norwood. His only Novel. 
New Eogland life and thought. §1 25 


An Appeal to Cesar. lliterae and 
cation am National V A. W. Tow 
Tables and Vignettes. a 


An Appeal to Pharaoh. A Radical So- 
jution of the » Negro ro Problem. By Cagtyte Mo- 


Edu- 


INLBY. 


Bryant’s ‘ale and Song. 


000 Choice Poems. /ilustrated. 
Boonm4 for our Catalogue of Choice American 


PORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Nearly 


| 


UALENDARS FOR [SUL 


The growing demand for Calendars, which 
$0 many retail dealers last season found to 
sell better than Christmas Cards, has led us 
into this new line for Christmas Gifts, and we 
have 39 different Calendars, at prices 
from 5 cents to $1.50. Among them are 


The Shakespearian Year. A block Shake- 
speare Calendar. The cardboard!lrepresents 


Mizpah. Scriptural selections.................. 
Brass stand for each of the above, §1. 


Fan Calendar. In the shap* of a fan, with 12 
floral panels and poems oa the 


Tareush the Year. A fine-art Calendar for 
Beautifully lithographed aod 
Nistor’ finest style; contaioing 


and porte & stand for this 


Times and Seasons. A monthly calendar, 
with colored plates. all of devotional subjects; 
a very attractive 
Brass stand for the above, $1 25 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 
» A Weekly Journal 


TO-DAY 


Specimen copy sent free on mention of The 
nion. Address 


TO-DAY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


The second volume in the Fiction Series 
for Young Readers. 


KING TOM AND THE RUN- 
AWAYS. 


By LOUIS PENDLETON. 
IUustrated by E. W. REMBLE. 


The strange experience of two boys in the 
forests and of Georgia. 


Bound in eloth, with a designed 
cover. Price, $1. 


Svo. 


VOLUMES VII. AND VIII. 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Large 12mo. Cloth, each volume, $2.25. 


The seventh and eighth volumes, which are 
now ready, complete Mr. Lecky’s History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century. In these 
tinal volumes he makes important and timely 


0 contributions to the Irish question, and, in 


view of the present critical condition of Irish 
polities, his conclusions from his prolonged 
researches will be read with peculiar interest. 


New Edition of 


ENGLISH ODES. 
SeLectep ny EDMUND W. GOSSE. 


With Frontispiece on India paper from a de- 
sign by Hamo Tuornycrort, A.R.A. 


Forty-two Head and Tail Pieces from Original Draw- 
ings by LOUIS RHEAD. 


16mo. Cloth, special design in gold, $1.50. 
, in parchment, $1.75. 


New Edition of 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Uniform with English Odes.” 
With nearly Eighty Head and Tail Pieces from Origi- 
nal Drawings by LOUIS RHEAD, 


16mo. Cloth, special design in gold, $1.50. 
Same, i in parchment, $175, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Poblishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bonn Sr., New York. 


City and 


Country 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


students. 


ten paid for. 
until December 31. 
Lesson Guide, free. 
Holy Scripture 
Teaching and Teachers 
Lectures on the Sunday-School ”’ 


Mr. 


00), 
5°). 


You are just as likely to find brightness and good sense in 
country Sunday-schools as in city schools, 
haps, less of ready money, but not less of good judgment. 

A large share of the readers of The Sunday School Times, 

_and some of the most appreciative, are in country Sunday -schools, 
although the paper is also used by the teachers in the foremost 
schools of the large cities, as for example, in New York 126. 

schools, in Philadelphia 149 schools, in Baltimore 65 schools, in | 
Chicago 88 schools,—not counting individual subscribers scattered 
through other schools in these cities. 

The Sunday School Times is a sixteen page weekly paper 
for pastors, superintendents, Sunday-school teachers, and all Bible 

The lesson department is noted for the eminent Chris- 

tian scholars who contribute to it, regularly, week by week. The 
paper goes to all denominations, and reaches 150,000 subscribers, 
REDUCED TERMS: One copy. one year, 81.50: to ministers, 


81.00. Clubs for two or more copies, mailed to individuals 
Five or more copies in a fackage, 50 cemts a copy. 
If you do not now take it, send tem eemts and get it weekly 
Samples of The Scholar’s Ma azine and T 
sladstone’s new book, 
($1.00), Dr. Trumbull’ 


Hints on Child. ‘raining *” ($1.00), 
A Model Superintendent "’ ($1.00), Yale 
Mailed at these prices. Agents wanted. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 


There may be, per- 


, 81.00 a copy. 


One free ‘copy with every 


e Scholar's 
‘he Impregnable Rock of 


GOD 
HIS WORLD 


AN INTERPRETATION, 


Book I. From the beginning. Book 
II. The Incarnation. Book III. 
The Divine Human Fellowship. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1.25. 


Fifth Edition Now Ready. 


This is a remarkably thoughtful book. It is 
a distinct contribution to the religious thinking 
of the time... . While the writer is as one 
who meditates and yet thinks aloud, the reader 
listens a t seems to be thinking his own 
thoughts as he reads and moves on from one 
aspect the great theme to another. . Al- 
though there is in the volume a majestic ‘ sweep 
and movement of thought.—The Advance. 
Chicago. 


The adornment of Gospel facts and teach 
joined to a reverent faith in the divinely revea 
outcome of human possibilities, and tn the advo- 
cacy of intimate fellowship with God, as the 

natural and necessary consequence of man’s ex- 
istenre, combine to enlist the reader in the in- 
sont ation of truths he has left too long in the 

s of a particular class for eramination and 
come The book, t ore, fulfills a 
even ~ than chet of the author.— 

ethodist Review, NV. Y. 


To vom thousands this book should be a com- 
er to the firm and 
ness 


ising to see it attain a hold 
humbled human heart one the 
intelligence somethi 

tion of Christ.”"—Ph 


This book is a remarkable contribution to cur- 
rent literature. ... In t ays, when 
materialism has gained su h a foothold even in 
the Christian Church, it is a —— 4 
- a book like this, so full of genuine 

ty ane from pious va dity 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, f. Y. 
postage prepasd. to any part of the Onited 


States, or Mexico, on receipt Pet of the 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5, 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 


is conceded to be the 


BEST SONG BOOK IN EXISTENCE 
For Religious Work and Prayer Meetings. 


No 5 yy pong Book used 


D. L. MOODY, 
Rev. B. FAY MILLS, 
Dr. L. W. MUNHALL, 
Rev. GEO. F. PENTECOST, 
Major D W. WHITTLE. 
Many others could also be named if space permitted. 


234 Songs with Music, $30 per 100; Words, $10. 


= Bietow & Mars Co, 
6 E. 9th Bt.. New York. 


Taz Cuvece Co. 
74 W.4th St..Cincianati,O 


[Beecher 
Howard & Books| 


OFFER 


sever given 
ted book of 400 pages. Write at once for eircuiar« 
terms. sales and large profits. Prepaid, $2.25. 
B. STUCKHAM & CO. 1¢ 161 La Salle St. Caieago, LL 
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4 “No other Weekly Paper gives so great a Variety of Entertaining and Instructive Reading at so low a price.” 


; Announcements for 1891. 


f) Only a few of the many Remarkable Announcements of Authors and Articles engaged for the Sixty-1ourth Volume of 
f THE Companion can be presented in this advertisement. The Publishers will be pleased to send the Complete Prospectus, 
f together with Specimen Copies of THE ComPANIoN, on application. 


| Illustrated Serial Stories. 


~ 


f The Serial Stories to be published during the year will be of unusual interest and variety. They will be Finely Illustrated. f 
j Nepigon: Vivid, realistic, full of bright Incidents and stirring Adventure; by C. A. Stephens. J 
f Through Thick and Thin. A stirring story of Boy Friendship; by Molly Elliot Seawell. f 
f Suleika. Ilow an Arabian Horse was won and saved; by Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. f 
: } Kent Hampden. A Boy’s Effort to clear his Father’s Reputation; by Rebecca Harding Davis. f 
The Heygood Tea Service. A Picture of Life in the South; by Elizabeth W. Bellamy. } 
{ Army Life and Adventure. Naval Life and Adventure. f 
f By Generals of the United States Army. By Admirals of the United States Navy. f 
A Phenomenal Scout: Gen. O. O. Howard, Com. Div. of the Atlantic. | Adventures of a Middy in San Domingo; Admiral David D. Porter. f 
4 Reading Indian “Sign:’’ Gen. John Gibbon, Com. Dept. of the Columbia. Powder Monkeys and their Peculiarities ; Rear-Admiral S. B. Luce. ! 
f Hunting Large Game; Gen. John R. Brooke, Com. Dept. of the Platte. - A Chat about Samoa; Rear-Admiral L. A. Kimberly. 


In Big Horn Canon; Gen. James S. Brisbin, Com. First U.S. Cavalry. Overland in a Man-of-War; Rear-Admiral J. H. Gillis. 


— 


Some of the Eminent Contributors. 
Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of England. 


Hon. Hannibal Hamlin. Marquis of Lorne. J. Norman Lockyer. 
Gen. Oliver 0. Howard. Lady Constance Campbell. Theodore Roosevelt. 
Admiral David D. Porter. C. A. Stephens. Camille Flammarion. 
Carl Lumholtz. Madame Albani. Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
Pres. Seth Low. Justin McCarthy. Walter Besant. 
Jules Verne. “ Jenny June.” Max O’Rell. 


College Athletic Sports. How to Choose a College. 


By Harvard, Princeton and Yale Captains. Four Articles of great value to any young man desiring a College Education, | 
College Boat-Racing ; by the Capt. of the Harvard crew, R.W. Herrick. The President of Columbia University, Pres. Seth Low. J 
Foot-Ball at Princeton; by the Captain of ’89, Princeton, E.A. Poe. | The former President of Cornell University, Hon. Andrew D. White. 
Base-Ball: Strange Ways in which Matches have been Lost | A former Professor in Oxford University, Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
and Won; by the Captain of the Yale Nine, A. A. Stagg. | The President of Amherst College, Pres. Merrill E. Gates. 


The Latest Discoveries in Science. 


This Series of Papers is designed to explain in as simple a manner as possible the results of the most 


xvecent researches of the greatest Specialists in Science. They will be fully illustrated. 


THE STARS; by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F. R. S., of South Kensington Museum. 
THE MOON; by Prof. E. S. HOLDEN, of Lick Observatory, California. 

THE EARTH; by Prof. N. S. SHALER, of Harvard University, Cambridge. 

THE OCEAN; by CAMILLE FLAMMARION, the French Astronomer. 

THE SUN; by Prof. C. A. YOUNG, of Princeton University. 


~ 


Trades and Occupations. Marquis of Lorne, Princess Louise. {| 
A Series of Papers describing the characters of the leading Trades for | The Marquis of Lorne has contributed an extremely interesting 
boys and Occupations for girls. They give information as to the apprentice- | account of Life among the Highland Peasantry of Scotland, illustrated by 
ship required, the wages to be expected, and the qualities needed toensure |§ drawings made expressly for THE COMPANION by Her Royal Highness the 
success in the trade or occupation. | Princess Louise. 


y 


The Editorials each week will give a comprehensive View of the important current Events at Home and Abroad. 

The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictures, Anecdotes, Rhymes and Puzzles, adapted to the youngest Readers. 

Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful Information in the various Departments of Home Life — Art 
Work, Fancy Work, Embroidery, the Decoration of Rooms, the Care of Plants, Cooking, and Hints on Housekeeping. 
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Announcements for I89!.— Continued. 


—> ene 


The Publishers will be pleased to send the Full Prospectus of The Companion and Specimen Copies to any address. 


Serial Stories of Adventure. f 


Besides the Five Serial Stories previously announced there will be given the following Serial Stories of Adventure, Finely Illustrated: 
The Captain of the Kittiewink: Herbert D. Ward. 
At Los Valles Grandes: A fine Story of Army Adventure on the Frontier; by Capt. C. A. Curtis, U.S. A. 

A Prairie Catamaran: The Winter Recreations and Adventures of a Settler; by Palmer F. Jadwin. 

Out with an Apple Evaporator: by the author of “A Botanist’s Predicaments,” Wilhelmina Sparks. 


An exciting and amusing Yachting Story; by 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


the Eminent Surgeon who attended the late Emperor Frederick, will contribute 
Three Papers, entitled INCIDENTS IN THE LIVES OF FAMOUS SURGEONS. 


Chief Justice Coleridge. 


Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of England, will contribute an Article entitled 
SUCCESS AT THE BAR, OR INC'DENTS IN THE Lives OF FAMOUS LAWYERS. 


Popular and Scientific. 


Naturalist of the Wheeler Expedition. 
William A. Hammond, M. D. 
Lieut. J. E. Pillsbury, U. S. N. 

W. C. Van Elten. 
Dr. John S. Billings, U.S. A. 
Dr. H. C. McCook. 


Queer Bait for Trout: 
Have we Two Brains? 
The Gulf Stream: A popular Explanation of its Phenomena; by 
A Terrible Vegetarian: The Story of a Gorilla. 
The Wonders of Modern Surgery; by the Curator of the Army and Navy Museum, 
The Trappers and Hunters of the Insect Tribes: Fascinating Natural History Papers; by 


An amusing Incident, by the 
A curious Question answered, by 


Full of thrilling Incidents, by 


Thrown on Her Own Resources. 


What can a Girl of Sixteen Years do? 


A Series of Four practical and helpful Articles, which will prove 
suggestive and valuable to all Girls; by 


Amelia E. Barr. ‘“‘Jenny June.” “Marion Harland.” 


The Cirl with a Taste for Music. 


How can She make the most of Her Voice? 


A Remarkable Series of Papers, written expressly for THE COMPANION 
by the following Famous Singers: ; 


Madame Albani. Miss EmmaJuch. Miss Marie Van Zandt. 


Miss Emma Nevada. Madame Lillian Nordica. 


Mary A. Livermore. 


How I Write my Novels; by 
Girls in Journalism: A useful paper; by 


How English Elections are Managed; by 


Valuable Miscellaneous Articles. > 


Walter Besant. 
Jeannette L. Gilder. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood. 
W. P. Frith, R. A. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


How to Read and What to Read: Three Papers; by 
A delightful paper; by 


Personal experiences, narrated by 


Young Princesses I have met: 
Studio Life in London: 
Tales Told to Me at a Ranch Fireside by Pioneer Plainsmen; by 


Short Adventure Stories. 


Harry S. Dorr. 

H. C. Mercer. 

Henry B. Gould. 
Mortimer Hendricks. 
Sara E. Parkhurst. 
Cephas N. Watkins. 


Short Science Papers. 


Lightning Rods; by C. G. Valentine. 

Attacked by Water Tigers; by Anson Burrill. 

Moths; How to Exterminate them; by Henrietta F. Green. 

Curiosities at the Smithsonian; by Geo. H. Payson. 

Locust Devastations in the West: by the 
Chief Government Entomologist, 


Eagles’ Eggs; by 

Tracked by Blue Jays; by 

A Brave Struggle for Life; by 

On the Old Drovers’ Trail; by 

My Neighbor’s Tamed Crow; by 
Madagascar Jack: A whaling adventure; by 


Charles V. Riley. 


Entertaining and Instructive. 


Reminiscences of Famous Violinists; by 

A Yacht Cruise in Norway; by a Daughter of the Duke of Argyll, 

Tricks of Indian Jugglers, in which some Extraordinary Things are fully explained;. by 
The Mate of a Sandal-wood Trader: Aventures among the South Sea Cannibals; by 
The Bridge-builders : 
A Smackman’s Life on the North Sea, and the Story of a great Snow Storm: by 

Signalling by Heliograph. Trapped by a Phonograph. The Sirens of Modern Coasts; by 


Julius Eichberg. 

Lady Constance Campbell. 
Richard Hodgson. 
Capt. C. W. Kennedy. 
George P. Lathrop. 
James Runciman. 
Edward C. Yates. 


The Men who build and repair the great Railway Bridges; by 


Stories by Railway Men. 


John Swinton's Last Ride; by 
A Wild Ride on a “Special;” by 


Jules Verne’s Boyhood. 


This Captivating Romancer has given THR CoMPANION an account of his 
own Boyhood, telling how he became a Story- Writer. 


Free 


Benjamin Norton. 


Theodore Voorhees. 
New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive the paper to January 1, 1891, 
FREE, and for a full year from that date. This Offer includes the Christmas and 
New Year’s Double Holiday Numbers and all the Illustrated Weekly Supplements. 


Specimen Copies and Full Prospectus sent Free. Please Mention this Paper. Address, Jan, 89] ' 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-offiee Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. 
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VOL. 42, NO. 19, 


O'NEILL'S 
SIXTH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., 
NEW YORK. 


A Large Assortment of 


FUR BOAS, MUFFS, COLLAR- 
ETTES, AND TRIMMINGS. 


We wish to ca!l attention to our 


Fine Line of 


LYNX, BEAVER, an! MARTIN, MINK, 
WOOL SEAL, PERSIAN LAMB, AS. | 
TRAKHAN, CAPE SEAL, MONKEY, 

KRIMMER, FRENCH CONEY, THI- 
BET, OTTER AND ALASKA 
NEAL: ALSO IN COMBI- 
NATIONS OF FURS. 


The above goods are offered at 


UNUSUALLY LOW PRICKS. 


< 
=\ 
= 
PENS 3 
Are the Best 
N Samples of the leading numbers will N 
\ Ce Broadway "New York. N 


AS 


sco WEDDING 


silver at less than 
manufacturers’ cost. 


PRESENTS, 


DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS BOUGHT, SOLD, 
OR EXCHAVGED. 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BARGAINS: 
One doz. Oyster Forks, handsomely 
cased, $10, worth $15 
ee Spoons, handsome sly cased, 10, 15 


Bon- Bon 15 
Salad Fork and Spoon = ad i > 19 
Reponseé chased Balad Bowl, “ 40, “ 7 
A Tée-a-Téte Set (tea, sugar, and 
creazaer), handsome) ly cased, 
chased 


Mirr 22, 
Brush and Comb, - - 21. 
of goods sent to any on 
er 
Get your old silver from ae Bafe Deposit Com- 
ponies and bring it to us with y accumulation of 
old jewelry, now out of style useless, 
and exchange them for new serviceable articles, or 
sell it 
s, Watches, and Gems of all Kinds at CLose 
ASH 
A Lady's l4 k. Gold Watch. perfect tim 
A Gentleman's k. watch, perfect timer, 
A Gentleman's Silver Watch, 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. , == 
H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


$28 
40 
10 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MARVEL. 


“Cultivate the growth of constructive imagination 
in your children by giving them word-pictures.” 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOME 


Let them study or play, They'/! learn either way. 


Fins ONLY MECHANICAL SPELLER IN THE WORLD. 
IT HAS NO RIVAL, 
This is truly the educational device of the 
Will spell any word of two, three, four, or five eo 
One touch of the keys, and our boys and _birls 
are delighted. 
Carefully made. Superbly finished. simple, yet 
perfect mechanism. Cannot get out of order. 


ALWAYS INSTRUCTIVE. ENDLESS AMUSEMENT. 
IT 1S THE CHILD'S BEST COMPANION. 


This sparkling, spirited. sensible device can be 
purchased at any notion, hook, tov. or stationery store, 
or will be sent carefully to any address on receipi of 
One Dollar. 


KINDERGARTEN NOVELTY CO., Ltd. 
427 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penne 


vy our 
Uh, 


HAVE You SEEN IT? 


One's self dies too; 
But the Fame never dies 
Of him who has won 
A Good Name.” 

—Old Norse Saga 


The Fame of 
Nestlé’s Milk 


It has won for itself a Good Name. 


The demand for Nestlé’s 
Food increases daily. Once 
considered a luxury, it is now 


acknowledged a necessity. 


We will send two sample tins of Nestlé’s Food, enough 
for four meals, to any mother sending address to us. 


Thos. Leeming & Co, (Sole Ag’ts U.S.) Box 3226, N.Y. 


MALTED MILK, 


FOR 


INFANTS, DYSPEPTICS, AND INVALIDS. 


An extract of pure, fresh cow’s milk, combined with 

he cereals in a form; r no cook- 
oq A meal is instan y prepered dissolving a 
portion in water. 


THE ONLY PREPARATION OF ITS KIND. 

It will apres with the most delicate stomach. It 
makes « highly nutritious and pleasant drink. Sam- 
ple sent F E, also Manual of Dietetics. 

Apply to MALTED MILK CO., 

Racine, Wis. 


There are a 
dozen central- 
draft lamps in 
mthe market, 
more or less : 
and every one 
of them ‘‘best’’ to somebody. 
Which is best for you? 
Eleven of them gather dirt 


and hide it. You think the 
lamp smokes. It does; but 
the dirt is 


rotting by day and distilling 
their fragrance by night. It 
stays there unsuspected month 
after month. 
One of them has no dirt- 
pocket; doesn’t need any. 
Eleven are hard to learn 
and hard to care for—Who 
will take care of them? 
One is simple and easy. 
The one is the ‘“ Pitts- 


burgh.’’ Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co, 


The 


Daylight 


A steady, white 
and strong 

light. 

A cleanly, simple, 
easily manipulated. 
burner. 


Lamp. 


These words mean much. 
To learn more, write to 
Daylight Lamp Co., 38 
Park Place, New York, or 
to Craighead & Kintz Co. 


the manufacturers, 33 Bar- 
clay St. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


political quiet of Switzerland has been 
disturbed by another outbreak in the canton of 
Ticino, so serious as to necessitate the dispatching of 
another battalion of troops to assist in restoring 
order. Close upon this news comes the intelligence, 
significant if it prove to be true, that the elec- 
tion held last week in Fribourg, the capital of the 
canton of that name, has given rise to so bitter a 
feeling between the Radicals and Conservatives— 
the latter being accused of carrying the day by 
unfair means—that an armed outbreak is impend- 
ing. Any serious trouble at Fribourg just now 
would be a menace to the Swiss Government. It 
was in Fribourg, in 1846, that the civil war of the 
- Sonderbund began ; and although the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now much stronger than it was forty- 
four years ago, there are still elements of danger in 
Switzerland in the intense religious feeling which 
pervades some of the cantons. The story of the 
trouble in Ticino is a simple one. For the last 
fifteen years the Conservatives, who are also ex- 
treme Romanists, have succeeded in controlling the 
canton by manipulating the electoral districts. The 
Radicals have been represented in the cantonal 
Assembly by a very small number of representa- 
tives, although they have claimed a numerical 
strength equal to that of their adversaries. This 
claim was substantiated early last month by what 
is known as a “referendum,” which means the sub- 
mission of a question to a popular vote. The 
returns show 11,956 Radical votes and 11,867 Con- 
servative votes. Under the circumstances, the 
Radicals could not be expected to submit any 
further to such a division of electoral districts as 
practically excludes them from power. Despairing, 
several months ago, of securing their rights in any 
other way, the Radicals inaugurated a revolutionary 
movement, but were quieted by the interference of 
the central government. In September, excited 
by further illegal action on the part of their can- 
tonal government, they overthrew the local admin- 
istration. Again the Federal authorities interfered, 
and by military force dispersed the provisional gov- 
ernment. The Federal officer in charge of the 
troops which the Federal Government had sent into 
the canton reinstated the Conservative govern- 
ment, as he was apparently bound to do. The 
question of the amendment of the cantonal con- 
stitution was submitted to the people on October 5. 
The result was in favor of amendment, and was a 
Radical triumph. The next election will undoubtedly 
throw the Conservatives out of office, and in the 
meantime it is to be hoped that the Radicals will 
adhere to their announced policy to maintain order 
and make their fight at the polls. 
* * 


The ministerial crisis in Greece gains significance 
from the very delicate situation brought about by 
the troubles in Crete. M. Tricoupis, the Premier 
who has just gone cut of office, although he had 
made large concessions to Pan-Hellenic sentiment, 
was still prudent enough to avoid extreme compli- 
cations. There is a considerable party in Greece 
who are anxious for a war with Turkey, but such a 
war at present would be extremely perilous, not 
only for Greece, but for all Europe. Europe does 
not mean that this torch shall be lighted, if it is 
possible to prevent it. M. Tricoupis went as far as 
he could with the popular sentiment without abso- 
lately compromising the Government. Nobody 
knows what will happen under the new Prime Min- 
ister, M. Delyannis. An adroit politician, with very 


considerable experience, M. Delyannis would prob- 
ably like to attempt the annexation of Crete, the 
Greeks believing that their fleet is now sufficient to 
deal safely with the Turkish fleet. But for the 
inevitable complications of the Eastern question, 
M. Delyannis would probably have his opportunity 
and very possibly succeed ; but the real opponents 
of his policy are the other great Powers, who do not 
mean that he shall annex Crete, or even go to the ex- 
tremity of war, and who do mean that peace in the 
East shall be kept at all hazards until they choose 
to break it themselves. 

For the second time within the last year and a 
half, the King of Holland has been declared incapa- 
ble of reigning, and a regency has been established 
in that country. King William the Third is now 
seventy-three years old, and broken in mind and 
body. His condition was such in the spring of 
1889 that the Council of State, and subsequently 
the Dutch Parliament, declared Queen Emma 
Regent for her young daughter, who is the heir- 
presumptive to the Crown. After this action the 
King gained rapidly, and two months later was re- 
instated in his royal prerogatives. The restoration, 
so far as his mind was concerned, was, however, 
very brief, and for months past it has been gener- 
ally known that the King was incapable of directing 
public affairs. This condition of things, together 
with charges recently made that the country is 
in a defenseless condition, has caused considerable 
uneasiness throughout Holland. At a meeting of 
Radicals at Amsterdam early last month, the 
Ministers were accused of jeopardizing the welfare 
of the State by concealing the condition of the 
King in order that they might rule. A great stir 
was made at this meeting by the proposition of a 
Socialist to establish a republican form of govern- 
ment. This undoubtedly hastened thé action of 
the Cabinet, for in Holland monarchy rests entirely 
on the acquiescence and good-will of the people, 
and the royal family would be absolutely powerless 
in case of any change of public sentiment. The 
Ministry have hastened to relieve themselves of the 
suspicion of attempting to rule by declaring the 
King incapacitated, and the Council of State has 
been temporarily invested with the royal powers 
and functions. 

The troubles in Armenia about which we hear so 
much these days are due to two causes. The first 
and chief is political and religious—the habitual 
misgovernment of the Turks and the natural an- 
tagonism between the Mohammedan and the Chris- 
tian. The Porte is either incapable or unwilling to 
give the Armenians the kind of government that 
makes life safe and tolerable. On the one hand 
they are assailed by the nomadic tribes of Kurd- 
istan, who, being Mohammedans, regard all Chris- 
tians as legitimate objects of prey. “ War is en- 
joined you against the infidels,” says the Koran. 
But the desire to regard this injunction is much 
strengthened by the Kurd’s natural love of plunder. 
Made victims of this loyalty to the Prophet and this 
obedience to lawless instincts, the poor Armenians 
live a life fall of terror. Their hoases are plun- 
dered, their lands laid to waste, and their wives and 
children outraged and slain or carried away. If 
the men are fortunate enough to escape death, it is 
only to find themselves homeless and destitute. On 
the other hand, those Armenians who do not 
fall victims to Kurdish rapacity are confronted 
with a fate hardly more tolerable. The Turkish 
official, whether he be the governor of a prov- 
ince or the judge of a court, or only a tax- 
gatherer, is an evil that few persons are able to 


bear with patience. If he is less murderous than 
the Kurd, he is not less rapacious. His favors go 
to the hand that contains the largest bribe; the 
weak and the innocent have no protection against 
him in the justice of their cause. When the Kurd 
and the official are united in one person, as in the 
case of Moussa Bey, at one time the Governor of 
an Armenian province, and recently tried and ac- 
quitted for crimes worthy of a savage, the wrongs 
of the Armenians exceed endurance. If the peo- 
ple of Armenia were not discontented under these 
circumstances, they would not be human; if they 
did not demand and seek a change, it would be be- 
cause oppression had destroyed the courage and 
independence that once made them a great na 

tion. 


* * 
* 


If hope deferred maketh the heart sick, it would 
seem as though the time had come for the Ar- 
menians to give up in despair. As long ago as 
1839 the Sultan granted them civil and religious 
liberty, a blessing that they had never enjoyed 
under Turkish rule. At the close of the Crimean 
War the grant was renewed, but it was not made 
effective. In 1860 an Armenian Constitution—an 
admirable piece of political mechanism from an 
ideal point of view—was framed and put into oper- 
ation. It gave the Armenians the control of their 
own officers, both civil and religious; but in prac- 
tice it fell infinitely short of its object, and although 
it is still in existence its letter and spirit still remain 
to be observed. The Cypress Convention of June 
4, 1578, entered into between England and 
Turkey, contained stipulations for their security 
and happiness. In return for guaranteeing the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, which Russia 
had assailed with such success in the war of 
1877, the Porte promised to make certain reforms 
in Armenia. A gendarmerie was to be established 
to protect the people against the Kurds. The land 
taxes were to be reformed, and trustworthy and 
properly paid tax-gatherers were to be appointed. 
Tribunals before which Christians could take their 
causes with the hope of securing justice were to be 
created. Governors properly paid, and with terms 
of office fixed at five years, so that they would be 
independent of bribery for their support and of in- 
trigue for the retention of their places, were to be 
appointed. These reforms, often promised and as 
often disregarded, have not been carried out to this 
day; and it was for this reason that the Armenian 
Patriarch resigned some time ago. As the civil 
and ecclesiastical head of the Armenian people in 
Turkey, he was held responsible for their conduct 
as well as their welfare. Seeing that his appeals to 
the Porte for a redress of grievances were disre- 
garded, he felt that there was nothing for him to 
do as long as a condition of affairs goading his 
people to insurrection was permitted to remain 
unchanged. 


* * 
* 


The other cause of the troubles in Armenia is 
traceable to Russia. ‘Thwarted in her designs 
upon Bulgaria by the failure of the conspiracy of 
Major Panitza, whom she employed, to the cost of 
his life, to overthrow Prince Ferdinand and intro- 
duce Russian influence to control the principality, 
she turned toward Armenia as a more promising 
field for intrigue and the extension of her power. 
By the Treaty of Berlin, signed in July, 1878, she 
secured a part of the Armenian territory of the 
Porte. Had the previous treaty of San Stefano 
been allowed to stand, she would have seeured the 
vilayets of Erzeroum and Van, where much of the 
disturbance reported to the Western world with 
such harrowing detail has occurred, and is still 
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occurring. There is no doubt that it was her agents 
that instigated the riots in Erzeroum on the 20th of 
June, when many persons were killed and wounded 
and many more were arrested, thrown into prison, 
and cruelly treated. They were also at the bottom 
of the riots of July 27, which occurred in the 
Armenian Cathedral in the Koom Kapo quarter in 
Constantinople, and led to much bloodshed and 
numerous arrests. It may be the secret voice of 
Russia also that is urging the Kurds to their bar- 
barous depredations. Is it asked what she has to 
gain by them? Everything. Should they lead to 
an insurrection, it would afford her a pretext to 
march her armies across the frontier, and show her 
disinterested love of oppressed nationalities. But 
the Armenians have little to expect from her rule. 
Those placed under it by the Treaty of Berlin have 
suffered quite as badly as their brethren in Turkey. 
They have been robbed and driven to starvation; 
their schools have been closed, and their freedom 
of worship obstructed. The hand of the Russian 
censor has mutilated their press and their literature. 
The name of their new masters has, in fact, become 
a word of reproach and loathing. It is not to Rus- 
sia, therefore, any more than to Turkey that the 
Armenians are to look for deliverance; it is in an 
Armenia independent of both Turkey and Rassia 
that they hope to find the peace and security now 
denied them. “Armenia for the Armenians” is 
their cry. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Dundee on the McKinley 
tariff bill was evidently addressed to Americans quite 
as much as to Englishmen. The first effect of the 
McKinley bill, he said, would be to restrict English 
shipments to the American market; but its larger 
and wider effect would be to restrict American ship- 
ments to all foreign markets, leaving England a freer 
field. No country can cut down its imports with- 
out in the same measure cutting down its exports. 
American producers would therefore be shut out 
of foreign markets quite as much as foreign pro- 
ducers would be shut out of American markets. 
Mr. Gladstone does not believe that English 
shipments to America are to be lessened. He 
declared that although America has gone on 
tightening her protective system, she has not les- 
sened English trade. That has kept increasing in 
spite of protection: ‘The harm to English com- 
merce would be fractional compared with that to 
the protected country. The word protection was a 
misnomer. It ought to be oppression. America 
was the country which could best afford to try this 
strange experiment. Her natural wealth and im- 
mense territory made her a world in herself. With 
the vast amount of free trade within herself nothing 
could interfere. . . . But the adoption of the Mc- 
Kinley bill would involve a fearful waste of re- 
sources.” Mr. Gladstone concluded by advis- 
ing that England should not complain of the 
injuries to herself. The question is plainly one 
which must be left to Americans to settle entirely 
for themselves, for the entire burden of the taxa- 
tion falls upon American consumers, while one 
set of American producers has its foreign market 
cramped quite as much as another set has its home 
market expanded. 


* * 
* 


There is really a phenomenal movement in favor 
of annexation in Canada. A few years ago a 
distinguished Boston clergyman, in speaking of the 
annexation sentiment across the border, said : “ Talk 
about annexation in a crowd and you will be almost 
mobbed ; talk about it in a company and you will 
be listened to; get a Canadian by himself and talk 
about it, and three times out of four he will tell you 
he agrees with you.” This latent sentiment in 
favor of annexation has now broken out. The 
passage of the McKinley bill, raising the barriers to 
trade with the United States, almost shuts the Cana- 
dians into the exclusive enjoyment of their home 
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market, and their home market is but one-fifteenth 
as extendedas ours. This, of course, means higher 
prices for the things they would naturally buy 
from us, and lower prices for the things they would 
naturally sell to us, and both have prodaced such 
widespread dissatisfaction that net only the farmers 
and the fishermen, but the people of the cities, are 
giving vent to it. The Quebec “Telegraph ” has 
placed itself at the head of the movement, and day 
after day has been urging complete separation 
from England, and incorporation with the United 
States. A leading editorial in this paper recently 
said: “About half a dozen of Tory papers 
in the Dominion of Canada have pronounced 
against annexation to the United States. Some of 
them are in favor of imperial federation, more are 
loud for reciprocity. It is clear that Canada is 
ripening for something. The very newspapers 
against annexation know well that the English- 
speaking race is gradually moving out into the 
States. This country is too small to afford a home 
market for the surplus products of the farm, or to 
warrant the development of the mineral wealth. 
We want more elbow-room, and we want it on this 
continent ; and if we do not get it by unrestricted 
trade, then we shall, we believe, get it through 
annexation.” The Canadian manufacturers seem 
to be the only people who are strenuously opposed 
to reciprocity. One of their organs, in commenting 
upon Erastus Wiman’s recent speech in Chicago, 
says: “The whole object of Mr. Wiman and his Grit 
[ Liberal } allies in this country is to make Canada 
subservient to the United States, and make the 
Dominion a dumping ground for the surplus prod- 
uct of American manufacturers.” That annexa- 
tion will be the outceme of this movement in the 
near future we do not believe. The incorporation 
of French Canada would be too serious a blow to 
our own National unity. 
* * 

We regret to see that the Postmaster-General 
sees fit to interpose his official authority as an 
obstacle in the way of inquiry into the question 
whether the principles of Civil Service Reform 
have been regarded in the department over which 
he presides. Mr. William D. Foulke, of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, sought access 
to the records of the Post-Office Department for 
information as to the grounds of removal of post- 
masters under the present Administration. This 
access was denied him. He appealed to the 
Postmaster-General. The Postmaster-General re- 
fused the access. He appealed to the President. 
The President declined to interfere. Thus thwarted 
of their purpose, the Civil Service Reform League 
entered into correspondence with a large number of 
postmasters, and in the one hundred and forty-three 
cases in which answers were returned, learned that 
in forty-eight cases the resignations were not volun- 
tary, the postmaster having been requested to 
resign by the Congressmen, and in some instances 
having been promised, in return for his resignation, 
the purchase of the fixtures of his office at a good 
price. It is not, perhaps, strange, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the Department refused the exami- 
nation of records which would witness its own 
dishonor. We submit to any Civil Service Reform- 
ers in the next Congress the propriety of introduc- 
ing a bill which shall make the records of the 
Post-Office Department open at all times, if not to 
the public, at least to members of Congress, through 
some one of whom the public would always be able 
to get information to which it is properly entitled. 
Star Chamber proceedings are out of date in this 

close of the nineteenth century. 


The philanthropists of Paris have lately added 


another society to the multitude of benevolent in- 


stitutions already existing in the French capital. 
Its aim is to provide workingmen with cheap and 
healthy homes. In this, Paris is following the 
example of Mulhausen, London, Rouen, Marseilles, 
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and it is following it well. It has been found pos- 
sible to build healthy homes for workingmen which 
they pay for by an annuity of 8 per cent. of their 
value; in twenty years these houses are their own. 
Of this 8 per cent., 4 per cent. is paid as interest 
on the money, and 4 per cent. is applied as a sink- 
ing fand. It has also been found that the rents 
paid by operatives average from 10 to 12 per cent. 
of the value of their tenement. The Paris society 
does not make—nor does it claim to make—sacri- 
fices, for 4 per cent. is a high rate of interest in 
that city; but workingmen will have better homes 
—homes that are their own—and will pay less dur- 
ing the next twenty years than they would have 
paid in rent. The society has spared no pains to 
convince workingmen of the disinterestedness of 
its intentions. The idea of financial speculation is 
banished. It will advance money; it will furnish 
information freely; it will make great efforts to 
have the results reached in other cities known to 
workingmen ; it will keep a supply of photographs 
and plans of homes which can be consulted without 
expense. At the first meeting of the society, M. 
Siegfried, a deputy from Havre, set forth the pur- 
pose of the society, and speeches were made by the 
leading physicians of the city. One of them, re- 
ferring to the present homes of operatives, said: “It 
is not endurance only, but heroism even, which 
prevents those who have to live in such hovels from 
conceiving hatred of mankind.”’ 
* 
* 

We sometimes doubt whether there is much more 
toleration in the world to-day than in the days of 
the Inquisition. The subjects on which people are 
interested, and the methods of coercion employed, 
differ widely, but the spirit of intolerance is by no 
means dead. Here, for instance, is the “‘ Evening 
Telegraph” of Philadelphia suggesting that Pro. 
fessor Ely should be removed from the Johns Hop- 
kins University because he holds opinions on socio- 
logical subjects with which the editor of the “ Even- 
ing Telegraph” does not agree. We also do not 
agree with everything which Professor Ely says upon 
sociological subjects. But there can hardly be a 
question that he has done more to apply the induc- 
tive system to political economy than any other 
teacher in his department in either England or 
America; that he has made a more careful, pains- 
taking, and conscientious investigation of the actual 
facts and phenomena of the industrial world; that 
he knows better what are the fundamental princi- 
ples of the labor organizations, and what the spirit 
which actuates them ; that he has made a most care- 
ful stady of the experiments undertaken in differ- 
ent localities, both in America and abroad, in the 
way of government industry or government control 
of private industries; that he is a recognized 
thought-leader among the younger men in the 
United States, and that he has brought honor to his 
university by the thoroughness of his investigations, 
the breadth of his scholarship, and the courage of 
his convictions. The true function of a university 
—and we are glad to believe that all the great uni- 
versities of our country are coming, more and more, 
to recognize this—is not to teach any preconceived 
theories of science, astronomical, geological, socio- 
logical, or theological, but to secure the ablest, 
most thorough, most scholarly, most painstaking in- 
vestigators possible, and then give to them absolute 
freedom in both investigation and instruction, in 
the assurance that by this method, and only by this 
method, can progress be made and truth taught. 

* * 


* 

The “Evening Post” defends its definition of 
the changes wrought in the methods of administra- 
tion pursued at the Missionary Rooms in Boston 
as a “revolution ” by appealing to Worcester, which 
defines a revolution as “an extensive change.” 
Accepting this definition, we must accept also the 
“ Evening Post's” statement as entirely accurate. 
The change which the American Board ordered at 


Minneapolis is an extensive change. If obeyed to 
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the letter, it will transfer the interviews with mis- 
sionary volunteers from the Home Secretary to the 
Prudential Committee, and as the Home Secretary 
has, we think wisely, resigned his office as Secre- 
tary of the Prudential Committee—a resignation 
which does not affect, however, his office as Home 
Secretary of the Board—it is to be presumed that 
the correspondence with missionary volunteers will 
be carried on in the future by the new Secretary, 
Dr. Strong. This change, with the accompanying 
provision that the theological examination of such 
volunteers shall be open to the public, is an exten- 
sive change, and if the spirit of the instructions, as 
well as their letter, is observed, and no attempt is 
made in the future to impose upon such candidates 
articles of faith not regarded as essential to ortho- 
doxy by the churches supporting the Board, the 
change will be still more extensive. With some 
little question as to the accuracy of Worcester’s 
definition, as quoted by the “ Evening Post,” we 
must, nevertheless, accept this definition as suffi- 
ciently authoritative, and in the light of it confess 
that the “ Evening Post” was correct in its use of 
language, and we were incorrect in our criticism. 
* 
* 

The New York “ Nation” reports an interesting 
bit of diplomatic news which concerns Denmark, 
England,and Germany. The inhabitants of North- 
ern Schleswig, in spite of more than a quarter of a 
century of German rule, are still unreconciled and 
are loyally Danish in their feeling. During his 
recent visit to Denmark, the Emperor of Germany 
is reported to have referred to his unpopularity 
with the Danes, and it is said that the King of 
Denmark frankly told the Emperor that if he 
wished to secure Danish popularity he could easily 
do so by returning the Danish portion of Schleswig. 
The Emperor said, in reply, that the annexation 
had taken place during his childhood, and that, 
moreover, nothing could be done without the con- 
sent of the Reichstag. The Danish Government 
has for some time past been debating the possibility 
of inducing Germany to part with the country 
which the Danes covet, and it is said that the Dan- 
ish Minister in London was directed to exchange 
the Danish West Indies for Heligoland, with the 
ultimate purpose of exchanging Heligoland for 
Southern Jutland. Owing to the procrastination of 
the Danish Minister the negotiations were not car- 
ried through, and England made a direct exchange 
with Germany, and sothe Danes lost this opportunity 
of a barter. The Danish Minister has been sud- 
denly recalled, and this story is accepted as the 


reason of the recall. 
* * 


* 

GENERAL News.—Four Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment arrived here on Sunday to agitate for the 
Home Rale cause, and were warmly welcomed in 
New York. They are O'Brien and Dillon (whose 
forfeiting of their bail in the Tipperary cases has 
excited so much discussion ), Sullivan, and Harring- 
ton. By a collision off Barnegat last Thurs- 
day the Spanish steamship “ Vizcaya” and the 
four-masted schooner “ Hargraves ” were sunk, and 
about sixty persons were drowned. The cause 
seems to have been criminal carelessness, but the 
stories of the survivors are conflicting. The 
corner-stone of the Woman’s Temple, which is 
being erected by the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, was laid in Chicago last Saturday. 
_ The building is to be in French Gothie style, and 
to cost $1,100,000. It will be thirteen stories 
high. The Census Bureau announces the total 
population of the United States as 62,480,540.—— 
The discussion over the conduct of the officers of 
Stanley’s rear guard continues. Interviews with 
Troup, Jephson, Stanley, and others are published. 
The truth seems to be that Stanley holds the Eng- 
lish officers he left with Barttelot responsible in part 
for the latter’s failure to carry out instructions, while 
they claim that they merely obeyed their superior 
officer's orders. 
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A COMMON GROUND. 


yi Right Rev. John J. Keane, Rector of the 
Roman Catholic University of Washington, is 
reported to have said last week in Cambridge, Mass., 
in an address on the public school question, that he 
would prefer to see the children taught the Protest- 
ant religion than no religion at all. We have no 
doubt that in this he expressed the opinion of sub- 
stantially all intelligent Roman Catholics who have 
any opinion on the subject. 

The Protestant faith is to the devout Romanist 
heretical ; but it is heretical for what it omits rather 
than for what it contains. The Protestant, like the 
Roman Catholic, believes in a personal God, in his 
divine authority, in the supreme obligation of obedi- 
ence to him and his laws; in Christ as the mani- 
festation of God to man; in the Bible as the record 
of a divine revelation—and though there are dif- 
ferences in the two versions, they are of secondary 
importance; in the forgiveness of sins, and in life 
everlasting. In other words, the-Apostles’ Creed is 
equally a Roman Catholic and a Protestant symbol. 
The Protestant does not believe in the infallible 
Charch, in the ordination of saints, in the perpetual 
sacrifice of the mass, in the practice of the confes- 
sional, in the doctrine of purgatory, in prayers for 
the dead. But the infidel does not believe in these 
doctrines, nor in those in which both Protestants 
and Roman Catholics believe. The no-religion 
omits all that Protestantism omits and a great deal 
besides. It would be very strange if the intelligent 
Romanist did not prefer the Protestant religion to 
the no-religion, the Apostles’ Creed to the creed of 
materialism— Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die. 

Many conscientious Romanists object to public 
worship conducted except by the authority of the 
Church. That objection ought to be respected 
wherever it exists. The worship may be as simple 
as a mere reading of the Scripture, repeating of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and singing of a hymn; but if the 
parent objects to his child’s attendance, the State 
ought not to compel the attendance, nor the child 
to be punished for non-attendance. If any consid- 
erable proportion of Roman Catholics in the com- 
munity object to such a service, it ought to be dis- 
continued, on the simple ground that religious 
worship ought not to be maintained by the State 
against the religious scruples of those who are com- 
pelled to provide it. But while religious worship 
in the public schools ought to be discontinued wher- 
ever objection is made, or phrased in such forms as 
to be unobjectionable, or at least conducted only 
with willing worshipers present, religious instruc- 
tion ought to be increased and enriched. And by 
religious instruction we mean such teaching as will 
enlighten the conscience, develop the reverence, 
broaden and enrich the affections, purify the imagi- 
nation, train the impulses. The public school ought 
to teach the children who attend it that they are 
not machines nor brutes, but children of God, ame- 
nable to God's law, subjects of God’s love, open to 
God's helpful influences. They ought to be taught 
what that law is as represented by the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount. Teach- 
ing these elements of a Christian life and duty 
would not arouse Roman Catholic prejudices. It 
would, on the contrary, remove the not unreasonable 
prejudices which now exist against the public 
schools as “ godless schools.” Such teaching could 
be given with equal efficiency by adevout Romanist 
or a devout Protestant. And very few of even 
undevout parents would object to such teaching. 

We welcome Bishop Keane's declaration as a 
true representation of the best Roman Catholic 
sentiment on this subject. The Golden Rale is a 
good rule to live by. What Protestant living in 
Italy would not rather that his child should be 
taught by a devout Roman Catholic teacher than 
by an undevout and infidel one? Let us not forget 
that the no-religion is the worst of all religions ; 
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because the no-religious teaching is in effect a con- 
tinuous teaching that religion is not necessary to 
education, character, life. 


THE NEW TRUTH FOR THE NEW 
DAY. 


A® open mind is one of the most difficult as well 
as one of the finest attainments in life. It 
involves an immense amount of genuine humility 
to be always sitting at the feet of experience and 
trying to learn, instead of going about the world 
with a set of opinions and a neatly arranged group 
of theories to explain and interpret events. The 
men who have complete cast-iron theories of every- 
thing that can happen in life are numerous; the 
men who are waiting to find out what life has to 
teach them are few. And yet to be anxious to be 
taught is the only attitude in which we can get 
from life all that life has to give us. - No sooner 
do we embark in business and formulate our 
methods, no sooner do we become scientists and 
guess at a theory, no sooner do we become preach- 
ers and accept an arbitrary theological system, than 
we straightway shut ears and eyes and refuse to 
entertain any suggestion of different and better 
things; and a3 we get older the limitations of our 
minds become more apparent, until it has become 
a proverb that leadership belongs to young men. 
When we find an old man, like Emerson or Glad- 
stone, who is still open to new impressions and still 
pursuing with flying feet knowledge and truth, we feel 
a profound satisfaction. Here, at last, we say to 
ourselves, is a man who approaches our ideals; a 
man who has kept his mind open, and who at 
seventy or eighty is still learning with as much zeal 
and enthusiasm as at twenty or thirty. And when 
we think of the joy of such a life, of its sustained 
interest and unfailing freshness, we can guess at 
what most men women miss and lose. If there 
is to be no dead line in life, there must be no clos- 
ing of the mind, no day when we shall stop and say 
of any position which we have taken or any method 
which we have adopted, “ This is final; nothing 
shall induce me to change it.” The whole interest 
of life lies in the change which some men endeavor 
to shut out from their experience. Every decade 
has a new secret of success to confide to the man 
who has an open mind. There are new truths to 
be learned in the sciences, new beauty to be found 
in the arts, new successes to be secured in business 
for the men who are looking for the new tools and 
waiting for the new impulse. The things already 
accomplished may be great enough to afford lasting 
satisfaction, but they can never be final. The last 
stone laid, however substantial and beautifully 
carven, is but the foundation for the next stone ; 
the last fact wrung from nature is but the hint of 
the next fact ; the last truth shining suddenly out 
of some vast experience thrills men with the proph- 
ecy of a greater truth to follow. So, to the open- 
minded, life sustaing and enlarges itself. 


A NEW JUBILEE CAMPAIGN. 


WE. have heretofore urged the importance of 
some systematic provision for the education 
of colored preachers for the South—shall we say 
in theology? rather let us say in religion. We are 
very glad, therefore, to see that the American 
Missionary Association, which has already done 
something in this direction, is taking the matter up 
with special energy and under hopeful conditions. 
Oar older readers have not forgotten the Fisk 
Jubilee Singers, who may almost be said to have 
sung Fisk University into existence. A new band 
has now been organized, and they fitly inaugn- 
rated their campaign by a song service in Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, Sunday evening, October 26, 
where the first Jubilee singers also began their 
famous campaign. The church was crowded, and 
the enthusiasm recalled the old anti-slavery days. 
It is not possible to carry the recollection of music 
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across a gap of twenty-odd years so as to make 
just comparison of the present with the previous 
singers; but we do no injustice to either if we sim- 
ply say that the present band do no discredit to 
the honored name which they have borrowed from 
their predecessors. There are the same weird 
melodies, the same distinctness of enunciation ; the 
same native pathos, not unmixed with humor, in 
both words and expression ; the same inartistic art. 
No one who has any fondness for music, any sense 
of humor, any appreciation of the pathetic, any of 
that humanity which makes the whole world kin, 
will make a mistake in seizing the first oppor- 
tunity to listen to this notable band of singers, and 
hear some of them tell their simply eloquent stories 
of endeavor after education. No one who has any 
intelligent sense of the deeper needs of the South— 
needs too deep to be remedied by acts of Con- 
gress, however much Congress may help or hinder 
by its wisdom or its folly—who believes in religion 
and that life is not worth living unless there is a 
religious motive and sanction in it; who believes 
that religion must be mixed with brains and be made 
intelligent, if it is to be anything other than a pleas- 
ing illusion or a barren superstition, will make any 
mistake in contributing liberally, according to his 
meane, to the fund which this band of singers is 
endeavoring to raise for the purpose of establishing 
a Biblical School in connection with Fisk Univer- 
sity. 

The first need of the South at the close of the 
war was primary education. That need is measur- 
ably supplied. ‘The States have taken up the work, 
and every Southern State has a common-school sys- 
tem, and in most Southern States generously sup- 
ported. The door of the schoolhouse will never 
again be closed to the negro because of the color of 
his skin. The next need was normal education; 
for if the negroes were to be educated, negro teach- 
ers must be raised up to educate them. And this 
need is being supplied ; it is hardly to-be doubted 
that the negro schools in the South are generally as 
well officered and equipped with competent and 
Christian teachers as the white schools. Industrial 
education has been grafted on this growing system, 
and industrial schools are springing up all over the 
South, and educated and trained colored men are 
pressing into places of responsibility as trained 
mechanics and artisans throughout the South. But 
the negro pulpit is still uneducated. The religion 
of the African is much what it was a quarter of a 
century ago. His religion is emotive and unintelli- 
gent ; often unmoral, sometimes immoral. It is not 
a power, but a pleasure; not a law of life, but an 
agreeable excitement. It does comparatively little 
to check drunkenness, idleness, unchastity. The 
standard of ethics is not materially higher in the 
negro churches than outside them; hardly higher 
in the pulpits than on the plantations. Not a few 
of the colored preachers read with difficulty and 
think intelligently not at all. They appeal to the 
imagination and arouse the passions; they do not 
iustruct the judgment or strengthen the conscience, 
or develop a righteous and real reverence. 

And yet nothing is more certain than that negro 
preachers alone can preach to negro congregations. 
All discussion about mixed churches is idle in the 
presence of the fact that only the warm-blooded 
and imaginative negro can hold the attention of 
negro audiences. The greatest preachers of the 
North would empty a negro camp-meeting in half 
a week. We must find a way to preserve the 
pictorial address, the warm-blooded appeal, the 
vehement and semi-physical oratory, even though 
it sometimes degenerates into declamation, of the 
best negro preachers, and mingle therewith an 
understanding of the fundamental principles of 
ethical and spiritual truth which the Bible containge, 
and a zeal for propagating them and really con- 
verting men to them. 

What we want, then, for the negro preachers of 
the South is not a smattering of Greek and Hebrew, 
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a half-training in the refinements of scholastic 
theology, a little knowledge, just enough to be 
dangerous, of ecclesiastical history. What we want 
is a thorough training in the English Bible; an 
understanding of its moral and spiritual signifi- 
cance; a familiarity with its graphic history, ite 
sublime imagery, its proverbial, parabolic, and illus- 


trative teachings; a profound faith in a God of 


righteousness and purity, and therefore in a life of 
righteousness and purity as the only way of accept- 
ance and unity with him ; in short, such a training 
as in the North is given to the students of Dwight L. 
Moody’s Biblical School in Chicago, or is acquired 
for lay work by the best-trained Secretaries in our 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. Fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand dollars will pay the salary 
of a single professor for one year; and a single 
professor is faculty enoug’ to begin with. Plymouth 
Church has made a good beginning toward raising 
this sum. The Christian Union will receive con- 
tributions for this work from any of its readers 
who desire to have a share in it. 


LAICUS ABROAD. 
VIll.— ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 


WHat is the greatest thing we saw in England ? 

The greatest thing we saw in England was English 
hospitality. Not on a great estate, where it costs noth- 
ing to be hospitable except a direction to the house- 
keeper to have the room made ready and the additional 
plates at the table, where there is service enough for a 
hotel, and where there is wisely granted to the guest 
all the liberty of a hotel ; but hospitality which meant 
giving up a day’s business and consecrating the day to 
friendly offices. 

A friend of ours had asked us to call, when in Dart- 
mouth, on Mr. L——. He did not even give a letter of 
introduction, but said he should write to him that we 
were coming. The suggestion had, indeed, faded from 
my memory, since I had nothing to remind me of it ; 
but the Collegian, who was on the lookout for anything, 
from a living man to an ancient tomb, which might add 
interest to our trip, remembered our friend’s request, 
and, when we reached Dartmouth, suggested that he 
would go forward, call on Mr. L—— at his shop, and 
get some directions as to an old church which we 
wished to see. We followed him—he had inquired the 
way—and waited outside the shop while he went in. 
In a moment out came Mr. L He had been ex- 
pecting us ; wondered we had not arrived before ; had 
written to Dawlish to a friend to ascertain if we had 
arrived there ; hoped that we had come prepared to 
spend a few days, and was as disappointed as an 
old friend could be to find that we must go on 
to Totnes that afternoon. While he was saying 
these things and much more in the same vein, 
he had led us through the shop into a back room, 
where he introduced us to his wife and daughters, 
who were as cordial in their welcome as he had been. 
What did we want todo? We wanted to see the old 
church—St. Michael’s, I believe it is, though I have 
seen so many saintly edifices in England that 1 cannot 
be quite sure of their respective designations ; and we 
had thought that we should like to drive down and 
along Slapton Sands, but had concluded that we should 
not have time, for we must take the boat at three o’clock 
up the Dart for Totnes. Yes ! there would be time. Mr. 
L—— would go with us to St. Michael’s and show it 
tous. One of the daughters would go out and get a 
carriage that would take us to Slapton Sands ; another 
would go and get the key to Flavel’s Church—the one 
he founded and first preached in—and would meet us 
and take us there when we returned from St. Michael’s. 
So out we started for St. Michael’s, as quaint and inter- 
esting a bit of antique as we saw in England. Returning, 
one of the daughters met us with the keys of the Con- 
gregational church, and took us there while the father 
went back to the house—both shop and house it was— 
to make ready to accompany us on our drive. Getting 
back from Flavel’s Church, we found the horse and 
carriage waiting for us at the door, and a lunch of lemon- 
soda and sandwiches and cake on the table in the little 
sitting-room in the rear of the shop; this we took inform- 
ally, standing. In ten minutes we were in the carriage 
with a basket containing more lemon-soda and more 
sandwiches to be eaten en route, and with Mr. L——,who 
gave up his business for the day—and he was unmistak- 
ably a busy man—and accompanied us as a guide. He 
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knew every foot of the way, every house we passed, every 
family and its history. A couple of hours later we 
drove up to the shop, having had our drive on Slapton 
Sands, and were ushered upstairs to the sitting-room, 
where was spresd a hearty lunch of bread and meat 
and cheese and jam and clotted cream (of this latter 
dish more hereafter), and where we found the parson of 
the Congregational church invited in to meet us ; and 
where, after lunch was over, a collection of photographs 
was spread out on the table, which one of the daughters 
had brought in from an adjoining shop, that from them 
we might the more easily make our purchases. And 
when finally we started down to the steamboat for the 
hour's sail up the Dart to Totnes, one of the young 
ladies we found equipped with hat and cloak to go with us 
and point out the objects of interest on the river, though 
she must return, as it proved, in a drizzling rain alone. 

The next day we had another illustration of English 
hospitality. 

We had forwarded a letter of introduction from an 
American friend to a lawyer of Totnes, who to his pro- 
fessional business, which was evidently an active one, 
added various public services, as President of the 
Y.M. C.A., clerk of the borough, etc., etc. Am I mis- 
taken in thinking that there is more public spirit in 
England than in America, at least in the smaller towns, 
and that unpaid or ill-paid work for the public is more 
readily assumed by men of culture and position there 
than in the United States, in which latter country it is 
too often allowed to drop into hands that are incompe- 
tent—or worse ? Mr. W—— met us atthe dock on our 
arrival ; regretted that he could not take us directly 
to bis house, but the roof was off in repairs, and he 
could not even guarantee his own family dry quarters ; 
accompanied us to the hotel; and waited while we 
made ready to go with him to his home and take a 
cup of the ubiquitous English beverage, tea! The 
next morning he called, and took us to the church, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Town Hall, where he showed us 
some very interesting old charters and manuscript rec- 
ords ; there we met a carriage which he had provided 
and in which we drove to Buckfastleigh, where we bad 
another cup of tea with a friend of his to whom we had 
also letters of introduction, and so on to Ashburton, 
where we were to spend the night. After lunch at the 
hotel, another carriage and a drive. First, to cousins 
of his on a hill overlooking Ashburt/n, with a beautiful 
extended view: the village in the valley below us, the 
treeless hills of Dartmoor rising in the not remote dis- 
tance, and between us and them a beautiful landscape 
of wooded or grassy hills and cultivated valleys. There 
the cousins and the children joined us with a key to a 
famous park in the vicinity, and the afternoon was 
given up to a drive of ten or a dozen miles through a 
gentleman’s place—the Buckland Drive, known widely 
enough to find honorable mention in the pages of 
Baedeker. Then back to the cousins whom we had 
never seen before this afternoon, but who bade us wel- 
come to what they called a “ high tea,” but 1 should 
call.a high supper, and spread in an old hall with the 
mark of centuries in its architecture—a supper such as 
only an English mind can conceive, and for which only 
a drive of a dozen miles in an English atmosphere and 
with plenty of walking up the hills can adequately pre- 


pare. 

The English are said to be cold, phlegmatic, taci- 
turn. It is true that they do not wear their hearts on 
their sleeves ; and that they have a capacity of silence 
which is a charm to one who has found himself at times 
talked to distraction by that idiotic volubility which re- 
gards silence as a capital sin. But they are not cold, 
nor phlegmatic, nor truly taciturn. The class distine- 
tions are sharply drawn in England ; and if an English- 
man thinks that one of a lower class is presuming upon 
his sufferance and endeavoring to enter a social circle 
where he does not belong, the intruder will find himself 
barred out by a locked door which he cannot break open 
by andacity, the lock of which he cannot pick by skill, and 
which will not open so much as a crack for all his knock- 
ing. But the Englishman’s love is without dissimulation. 
If he welcomes you, you know that you are welcome ; 
and no people know better how to make a stranger 
thoroughly at home. In short, the Englishman knows 
in social fellowship no half-way measures. He either 
takes you wholly into his companionship and makes you 
his friend, or he leaves you out-of-doors altogether. 
He either sees you on bis front door step, in which case 
the sooner you get about your business the more com- 
fortable for both parties, or he welcomes you heartily 
to his living-room, and makes you, for the time being, 
as one of his own family. We found no difficulty in 
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falling into conversation at the English hotels with our 
next neighbor at the table d’héte or after dinner in the 
drawing-room ; in this way we made some pleasant 
acquaintances, and one or two true, though, alas ! brief, 
friendships. In the cars, too, we found our chance 
companions usually equally ready for conversation or 
for silence, though it is true that we did not travel 
first-class, having in mind the German motto: “ No one 
travels first-class except princes, Englishmen, and 
fools.” We drove out to a meet. The Collegian, whom 
no one will accuse of effrontery, found no difficulty in 
getting into conversation with a young Englishman, 
and acquainting himself witb the habits of English hunt- 
ing and huntsmen on the moors. There are social bar- 
riers in England that do not exist in America ; they are 
the indispensable accompaniment of a social order 
organized in hereditary classes. But if the American 
will but recognize this fact, and pay aproper regard to 
these social distinctions, he will find in the Englishman 
no greater reserve than befits dignity, and no coldness 
toward the stranger when once the stranger has been 
admitted behind the Englishman’s reserve. 
Yours, ete., 


LAICUS. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ein Massachusetts have about reached the con- 
clusion of one of the most remarkable politi- 
cal campaigns ever conducted in this State. Public 
political interest has never, probably, at any time 
since the war, been so keenly awakened here before 
in an “off year”—+.¢., a non-Presidential year. 
The circumstances are so peculiar as to attract at- 
tention throughout the country, and in a measure 
to withdraw the attention of intelligent observers 
from contests of a similar nature elsewhere, even in 
their own localities. 

The fact of chief significance is that leadership in 
the Democratic party in Massachusets appears to 
have passed almost wholly from the men, and the 
sort of men, who for many years were dominant 
in the party’s councils, and to have been transferred 
to men of a class diametrically opposite in many 
respects. The new leaders are, in the first place, 
nearly all young men. They are collectively re- 
ferred to, in good-natured Republican raillery, as 
“the kindergarten.”” Some of the displaced lead- 
ers are naturally not quite pleased. A very prom- 
inent Democratic ex-Congressman, in joint debate 
with Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, in Brook- 
line the other night, disavowed all rosponsibility for 
the utterances of what he called “ these new-fledged ” 
statesmen, but waived a)l criticism by remarking 
that “the boys are doing the best they can.” 

In the second place, the new leaders are, with 
hardly an exception, either converts from the Re- 
publican party—some would say perverts—or are 
the sons of distinguished Republican leaders, living 
or dead. They are one and all gentlemen of liberal 
education, graduates of Harvard for the most part; 
their ability is acknowledged, and the probity of 
their personal character unquestioned. 

I need hardly say that the supremacy of the 
tariff issue in National politics is the chief visible 
occasion for this remarkable state of things. The 
older generation of Bay State Democrats treated 
ecopomic questions as secondary, and, indeed, the 
enormous manufacturing interests centered here 
made it very difficult to unite the party in former 
days under any banner inscribed with “tariff for 
revenue only,” or any other motto that savored of 
free trade. The famous message of President 
Cleveland changed all that. Tariff “reformers,” 
especially young disciples of the Cobden school, 
some of whom were in the Republican party and 
others of whom were barely out of college and 
would, under the previously existing conditions, 
have naturally gravitated into the Republican party, 
were fired with enthusiasm for Cleveland, and, being 
welcomed by the Democrats, brought such a new 
infusion of zeal, courage, and capacity that they 
quickly sprang to the front, seized the reins, and 

to drive. Perhaps it would be fairer to say 
that they took up the reins that had fallen from the 
grasp of nerveless hands. 

A special feature of the canvass is the candidacy 
of Professor William Everett in the Sixth District, 
the one now represented by the Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and of which Lynn is the chief city. The 
remarkable circumstance is that Professor Everett 
does not live in the Sixth District, but in the 
Second. He is principal of Adams Academy, in 
the city of Quincy, a Boston suburb. This is 
eaid to be the first time in this State, if not in the 
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United States, in which the Congressional candi- 
date of either party has resided wholly outside 
of the district sought to be represented by him. 
Every intelligent person knows how common a 
similar procedure is in Great Britain, where, to 
take the most illustrious instance from among many 
instances, Gladstone lives near Liverpool, and rep- 
resents the constituency of Midlothian, in which is 
Edinburgh. Dr. Everett, who is a son of the dis- 
tinguished Edward Everett, has made a most ener- 
getic canvass, but the experiment, so startlingly 
strange in American politics, is looked upon with a 
good deal of jealousy by Democrats in the Sixth 
District, who do not relish the seeming slight put 
upon them in the statement, openly made in the 
convention which nominated the Quincy scholar, 
that no man could be found within the territorial 
lines capable of contesting for the Congressional 
seat with Mr. Lodge. 

A phenomenon worthy of note in Massachusetts 
politics is the subsidence of the “‘Mugwump.” The 
name, and to some extent the type of person, first 
appeared during the Blaine-Cleveland campaign of 
1884. Massachusetts was the birthplace and favorite 
home of Mugwumpery. I came to Boston in the 
autumn of that year, and well remember the pro- 
found impression that was made on the public 
mind by the revolt that was led by a large number 
of the ablest and most honored Republican citizens 
against what they considered an unfit nomination. 
In all the speeches and writings of the independ- 
ents that year, great stress was laid on the claim 
that they had not left the party and had no pur- 
pose to leave it; but were acting no less for their 
party’s than for their country’s good. To-day I do 
not know one single man then prominent in the 
movement who is classified or classifies himself as 
a political independent. A few of them are in 
active fellowship with the Republican party, but 
by far the greater portion are avowed and full- 
fledged Democrats. This latter statement applies 
not only to men who seek office or party leadership, 
but to such men as President Eliot, Colonel Hig- 
ginson, and, if I mistake not, James Russell Lowell. 
There are a good many people who are inclined to 
regret this absorption within strict party lines of 
this influential body of high-minded, independent 
voters. It is felt that the cause of good gov- 
ernment, of party welfare itself, loses by losing the 
restraint upon low politics and the stimulus to 
lofty politics that might be afforded by the known 
existence of a considerable body of voters and 
thinkers whose support in each eampaign could be 
had only by the party that deserved it. 


The question of co-education in the Boston pub- 
lic schools, which question, as already noted in The 
Christian Union, came up for discussion a few 
weeks ago upon a majority report of a committee 
in favor of abandoning the practice, peculiar to 
Boston, of having separate schools for the sexes, 
was disposed of at the Board meeting last Tuesday 
by a vote to indefinitely postpone. At the same 
meeting a very important report was submitted by 
a special committee appointed to devise a method 
of teaching history that would be free from objec- 
tion on religious grounds. The plan proposed is 
very sensible, being to dispense with any recog- 
nized single text-book as authority; to supply each 
school with a number of standard works, repre- 
senting different views of disputed questions, and 
require that teachers scrupulously avoid attempting 
to decide such questions for their pupils but that 
the pupils be taught to weigh authorities for them- 
selves. The new Amherst President, Dr. Gates, 
has been here addressing schoolmasters, and has 
made a splendid impression. Boston's evening 
schools were never more successful than they 
promise to be this season. The stady of “the 
universal language,” Volapiik, is becoming so popu- 
lar that the accommodations provided by the school 
for instruction are likely to be inadequate. 


Last Monday morning Dr. Lyman Abbott, by 
special invitation, addressed the Unitarian clergy- 
men of Boston and vicinity in Channing Hall, on 
the essential elements of Christian truth. Many 
prominent clergymen of other denominations were 
present. On Tuesday evening he addressed the 
Indian Rights Association in that part of Boston 
known as Jamaica Plain. Last week an exceed- 
ingly successful three days’ centennial celebration 
of the founding of Methodism in New England was 
held, terminating with a banquet in Faneuil Hall. 
The Massachusetts Societies of Christian Endeavor 
had their annual State Convention in the People’s 
(M. E.) Church this week. The attendance and 
interest were unsurpassed. M.C. A. 
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IMPORTANT NEW SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 
IN ENGLAND. 


By Prorgessor Ricuarp T. Ety, 
Of John Hopkins University, Bultimore, Md. 


HE admirable letters of Mr. William Clarke, 
the English correspondent of The Christian 
Union, have explained excellently many phases of 
the present labor movement in England. It may 
be doubted, however, whether even these letters 
have enabled the readers of The Christian Union 
to gain an adequate idea of the magnitude of the 
social and economic movements which at the pres- 
ent time are stirring England to her very depths. 
Possibly those who are themselves engaged in these 
movements may fail to appreciate how profound 
they are. The feeling of the social student who 
follows them with care must be one of continual 
surprise. From the lowest to the highest classes 
there is a general awakening of Englishmen to 
the fact that present economic arrangements are 
unsatisfactory, that they work injustice, that they 
produce an immense amount of needless suffering, 
and that it is highly important that improvement 
in these arrangements should be effeeted without 
delay. Each day brings some new evidence of 
the depth and the breadth of the social agitation in 
England. Were it permissible, I could give in con- 
firmation quotations from letters recently received 
from English thinkers well known to every intelli- 
gent American. But the manifestations of this 
profound stirring which become public are suffi- 
cient to attract the attention of thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. The social current, which may be traced 
back to the well-known early Christian Socialists 
like Charles Kingsley and Thomas Hughes, has on 
the whole been growing in volume during the past 
generation, and it now carries along with it the 
most eminent and conservative divines, the most 
eareful scholars, and the ablest politicians. 

Recently the first issue of the “ Labor World,” 
edited by Michael Davitt, made its appearance. It 
is a weekly periodical, and promises to be the most 
important labor paper in its infla‘nce among all 
those which we now have. While progressive and 
even radical, it fortunately shows a tendency to 
favor conservative methods. It sums up the claims 
of the labor movement under these three heads: 
“ First, it asks for a better and more democratic or- 
ganization of labor; second, it demands that to the 
community, and not to the landlord, shall accrue 
the immense annual increment which is due to gen- 
eral industrial enterprise; and, third, it calls for an 
extension of State and municipal control and owner- 
ship of such monopolies as can be managed by pub- 
lic bodies in the public interest.” Its platform, then, 
includes the better development of labor organiza- 
tions, at least a partial recognition of the claim of 
Henry George that pure economic rent shall be 
used for public purposes, and the public owner- 
ship and management of natural monopolies. The 
first issue of this paper is dated September 21, 1890. 

Of a different character, but quite as important, 
is the work of the Christian Social Union, with 
Dr. Westcott, the Bishop of Durham, at its head. 
The Union consists of members of the Established 
Church, who have stated their objects in these 
words: “First, to claim for Christian law the 
ultimate authority to rule social practice ; second, 
to study in common how to apply the moral truths 
and principles of Christianity to the social and 
economic difficulties of the present time; third, to 
present Christ in practical life as a living Master 
and King, an enemy of wrong and selfishness, the 
power of righteousness and love.” 

The Christian Social Union has issued a note- 
worthy tract, stating their ground and their aim. 
They say first of all that they start from the con- 
viction that the time has come to vote urgency for 
the social question. They hold that political prob- 
lems of the old type are losing their importance, 
and are giving place to the industrial problems as 
a question of the hour. “It is the intolerable situ- 
ation,” they say, “in which our industrial population 
now finds itself that must force upon us a reconsider- 
ation of the economic principles and methods which 
have such disastrous and terrible results.” They 
emphatically assert the existence of a social ques- 
tion. In the second place, they hold that the 
solution of this question is to be found in the person 
and life of Christ, but they believe that the social 
mission of Christianity has not been appreciated. 
They emphasize strongly that it is no simple and 
easy matter to know how to apply Christian princi- 
ples to human society, and that the time has come 
to pass on from parrot-like repetition of well-worn 


generalities to a careful investigation of social 
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phenomena as viewed from the Christian stand- 
point. The spirit of their manifesto will be best 
brought out by a few striking quotations: ‘The 
problems raised by human society are manifold, 
intricate, and immense ; and however firm our con- 
viction may be that Christ is himself their one and 
only solution, yet the solution of a difficult prob- 
lem must of necessity be itself difficult. . . . And 
it is therefore a work that needs care, study, pa- 
tience, and preparation.” The questions involved 
can be answered only by those, it is further stated, 
“who have got long past the merely sentimental 
assertion that Christ is all in all, and have set them- 
selves to the solid task of discovering what that 
solemn truth really and precisely means, and have 
worked it down into the concrete facts, and have 
surveyed and estimated the full need of the circeum- 
stances, and striven to make clear to themselves 
what is the first step, and what the second, and the 
third, if that great royalty of Christ is in very deed 
ever to be made good here on earth amid men as 
they are and after a history such as they have had.” 

Finally, the Christian Social Union condemns 
the attitude of the educated classes, who too often 
content themselves with negative criticism instead 
of encouraging any constructive work. “The peril 
that is on us at this hour,” the manifesto truly 
points out, “lies in the economic impotence and 
despair that are paralyzing the educated classes. 
Larger and larger numbers of educated men are 
growing content to pick out the weak places in 
socialist schemes, while they themselves sadly 
acquiesce in a situation which they condemn.” 

A branch of the Christian Social Union has been 
formed at Oxford under the presidency of the Rev. 
Canon Scott Holland. This branch has projected 
an Economic Review, to be issued quarterly, the 
first number appearing in January, 1891. Its 
character is brought out in the list of contributors 
- and the topics which they discuss. The leading 
article will be by Dr. Westcott, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and the subject is “The Educational Value 
of Co-operation.” The well-known writer, Dr. 
Cunningham, of Trinity College, Cambridge, will 
contribute an article on “ The Ethics of Money In- 
vestment,” while Mr. D. G. Ritchie, of Oxford, 
will discuss Locke’s “‘ Theory of Property.” “The 
Moral Factor in Economic Law ”’ will be considered 
by the Rev. Wilfrid Richmond, and Professor 
Symes will deal with “Some Economic Aspects of 
the Eight-Hour Movement.” Among contributors 
to following issues I notice these names: Bishop 
Barry, Mr. Sydney Buxton, M.P., the Rev. Mr. 
Barnett, Warden of Toynbee Hall; Professor Ash- 
ley, of the University of Toronto; Mr. Sidney 
Webb, a well-known member of the Fabian Society 
of Socialists; Bishop Huntington, of New York 
State; Thomas Kirkup, author of tbe excellent 
treatise, ‘An Inquiry into Socialism ;” and other 
other equally well-known names. The Rev. John 
Carter, of Exeter College, Oxford, is Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, which means practically 
managing editor. He writes me that the first num- 
ber will contain a summary of recent economic and 
social legislation in England by an Oxford man, 
and a similar summary of legislation in Italy by 
Professor Pantaleoni, of Italy, and it is proposed 
in the second number to publish a critical account 
of social and economic legislation in the United 
States during the present year. 

The “ Economic Review ” issues a schedule to 
assist in the scientific study of workingmen’s fami- 
lies. It contains a careful analysis of the social 
phenomena to be investigated in such a study, and 
a copy is annexed for the benefit of The Christian 
Union readers. It is stated frankly that the work 
which the Christian Social Union proposes to do 
has been inspired, to some extent at least, by what 
has already been done by American writers and 
societies of one kind and another. It looks, how- 
ever, as if England intended to repay the debt with 
generous interest. 

The following is the schedule referred to : 


SCHEDULE NO. 1. 


1. Description of locality—special conditions of laborer’s 
trade or employment, ete. 

2. The Famvy. 

(a) List of Family—age of each member; which children 
live at home. (6) Education of father and mother, its extent ; 
children [state which at school now, what school they attend, 
standards, school fees}. (c) of worship ; in- 
fluence of religion on the family life. 

3. The Work of the Family. 

(a) Employment and earnings of father, mother, each child 
living at home. (State extra wages obtained by overtime 
work or piecework done out of hours, or at special times— 
harvest, haying, ete. Also average number of days per 
the family is 


year during which any working member of 
habitually out of employment.) (+) Supplementary advan- 
tages—e.g.. cottage rent free, garden, allotment, perquisites or 
allowances, i 


ete. ; supplementary earnings—e.g., by home 
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work. (c) Assistance derived from charities. (d) Number 
of hours per day during which each member of the family 
works. with hours allowed for meals. 


4. The Life of the Family. 

(a) Meals—food and drink. (6) C ing. (c) State of 
house—furniture—sanitation—cleanness. (d) tions— 
clubs—guilds. (¢) Health. (f) Family feeling. 


5. Thrift and Housekeeping. 

(a) Benefit society belonged to by the laborer or his sons. 
(6) Possessions—savings ; cash in : furniture and tools ; 
house or Jand ; live stock, bees, ete. (c) Debts. (d) Yearly 
budget: Incomings—wages; home work; lodgers; other 
sources. Outgoings—rent ; food ; drink; clothes ; fire and 
light ; education ; amusements ; doctor and medicine ; sun- 


es. 

6. History of the Family. 

(a) Position and employment of the father and mother of 
the laborer and his wife. (6) Movements of the family from 
place to place. (c) Is the family rising or falling or stationary 
~ oma position ? (d) Prospect or hope of bettering them- 
selves. 


BUSINESS. 


By LAwson VALENTINE.’ 


HE work of a “ business man ”—a merchant— 
ought to be regarded as a trade or profession 
just as much as, or even more than, the work of an 
engineer, an architect, a lawyer, or a carriage 
painter. If this is so, then there is some special 
system of training or of life that a young man 
ought to receive tothisend. The skillful mechanic 
expects to learn his trade first and make his living 
afterwards. But too often the “ smart young man ”’ 
who goes into an office or store wants to make 
money at once. He is often more concerned 
whether he shall receive $5 or $15 a week than he 
is whether he shall get the best business training. 

The only “ business college” I know of is a good 
business office under a good merchant. My advice 
to a young man just coming out of a grammar 
school and going into business would be to get into 
the best working school he could find in the line he 
wanted to adopt. If he wanted to be a butcher, 
get into the hands of the best butcher he can find, 
regardless of wages. If a farmer, he should put 
himself into the hands of the best farmer he can 
find, in the same way; and so on to the end of the 
chapter. If I wanted to be a carriage painter, I 
would put myself into the hands of the best practical 
man I could find, who would give me an opportu- 
nity, disregarding wages, except the bread and but- 
ter amount, feeling that the best part of my wages 
would be in what I could learn, rather than what I 
could earn. I believe all history teaches this self- 
same lesson. Those who are now first in command 
learned first to obey, and if I wanted my boss to 
please me I would leave no stone unturned to please 
him. Gil Blas said to his valet, after arranging to 
give him five reals a day: “ Now, if I like you, you 
will like me.” When a young man comes to me, 
and begins to tell me the sorrows he has had in 
his last place, I think they are nothing to the sor- 
rows he will have when he joins me. 

The carriage builder who proposes to make up 
in excuses what his springs lack in elasticity or 
strength, will find carriage-making a hard road 
to travel. The carriage painter who wants to ex- 
plain the crooked stripes will not find the road to 
happiness a straight one, though he may find it 
narrow. “The boy is father to the man.” The 
apprentice is father to the journeyman and the 
“ boss.”” All roads are difficult; there is no royal 
road to business any more than to learning. 

* Business” is not merely a money-making oper- 
ation. Money is not the end; it is only a means, 
and means must never be confounded with the end. 
If the end of life, if character, if position, if all 
that makes life worth living—if these mean money, 
then money ought to be all, and the end of all 
things. It is a harder problem, a more difficalt 
question, to know what to do with money, to make 
good and right investments, than to make the money 
itself. Every man who has succeeded in making 
money has always found the hardest part of his 
work to be the investment of it. Vide the great 
dry-goods merchant, Stewart. Vide all history. . . . 

I have learned this valuable law of nature. An 
obstacle is not something put in a man’s path to 
block him ; it is something put there to make him 
climb up and over, if he can’t move it. There is 
no volition in an obstacle. It must be requested 
to “move on,” and if it is obstinate, the “ locust” 
must be used. 

Now | want to speak of books. You ask if the 
are good. I answer, yes and no. Yes, if you pick 
out the truths; no, if you think the truths will find 
you, pick you out, and plant themselves in your 


* Extracts from a paper by Lawson Valentine, prepared at 
the request of the Carriage Builders’ National Association 
and read at the Convention of that body in Chicago, October 
16. We make these extracts from the columns of ** The 
Hub ”’ of this city 
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brain. I have been greatly helped by books, such 
as “Self-Help,” “Character,” “Thrift,” ‘“ Duty,” 
and “ The Successful Merchant.” They have been 
as guide-posts, pointing the way, and they bave 
been helpful just in proportion as I have searched 
deeply and made application of their teaching. If 
I were to go over the road again, I would make 
twice as much use of books as I have done. And 
yet at the best, books are but a small factor com- 
pared with real practice. .. . 

I find, in looking over some of the old friends on 
the shelves of my library, such pointers as these, 
— I take in this instance from Smiles’s “ Self- 

e p 


“The greatest results in life are usually attained by 
simple means and the exercise of ordinary qualities.” 


“ The road to human welfare lies along the old high- 


. way of steadfast well-doing ; and they who are the 


most persistent, and work in the truest. spirit, will 
usually be the most successfal.”’ 

“ The crown and glory of life is character. It is the 
noblest possession of a man, constituting a rank in 
itself. .. . Though a man have comparatively little 
culture, slender abilities, and but small wealth, yet, if 
his character be of sterling worth, he will always com- 
mand an influence, whether it be in the workshop, the 
counting-room, the mart, or the senate.” 


In modern business | count the ability to organ- 
ize skillfally as one of the most important factors 
of success. The conditions of commercial life have 
all changed since A. T. Stewart’s early days, and if 
he were starting again to-day it would under 
new conditions. The skillful organizer will nowa- 
days put an establishment together as a machinist 
makes and puts together the different parts of a 
machine. A well-organized business establishment 
today should be marked by at least these half- 
dozen characteristics: Promptness, alertness, decis- 
ion, tact, push, principle. Out of these you can 
weave almost anything. 

Among all classes, in the office and in the shop, 
the first man on deck is likely to be the best 
man in the crew. The first soldier at his place 
of duty is the best soldier, and the more dif- 
ficult and dangerous the place the better that 
soldier is considered. The first man in the office, 
other things being equal, will gain a good many 
points. Why? Because that says he is inter- 
ested in his work. He understands where he 
belongs, and he “ gets there” and is ready. That 
is a very strong point. Nobody ever said a laggard 
was a good man to have ina ship’screw. The last 
man at the yard-arm is not the man to get into the 
captain’s cabin as captain. The first man may not, 
but the last man will not. ' 

My experience teaches me that decision is the 
first characteristic to be cultivated :n an organizer. 
Bacon says: “ Decision is the soul of dispatch.” 
An old friend once said to me: “ Half a dozen 
farmers will stand around a big stone all day, dis- 
cussing how to move it. If any five of them will 
go away, the other fellow can move it alone.” 

On every question people will discuss and discuss 
and discuss, and never settle anything. Decision 
will settle everything. You are going on a journey. 
There may be five thousand reasons for not going. 
When you decide to go, 4 999 of those reasons dis- 
appear. You are thinking a good deal about get- 
ting out of bed on a cold morning. It isn’t half as 
cold out of bed as it seems to be while you are in it, 
and yet you may lie there all day thinking about 
it, and it will grow colder allday. If you want some- 
thing done, an old rule and a good one is, to go to the 
busiest man. He is the one that has the most time, 
because he makes time by decision, by organiza- 
tion, by planning, by calculation. .. . 

In conclusion, I wish to quote from “ Self-Help ” 
a passage the sentiment of which it seems to me 
should inspire each one of us with a pride in our 
trade and in our National Association like that felt 
by the artisans for their guilds in the good old days 
which did so much to make English history : 


“Hazlitt, in one of his clever essays, represents the 
man of business as a mean sort of person put in a go- 
cart, yoked to a trade or profession ; alleging that all 
he has to do is not to go out of the beaten track, but 
merely to let affairs take their own course. ‘ The great 
requisite,’ he says, ‘for the prosperous management of 
ordinary business is the want of imagination, or of any 
ideas but those of custom and interest on the narrowest 
scale.’ But nothing could be more one-sided, and in 
effect untrue, than such a definition. Of course there 
are narrow-minded men of business,as there are nar- 
row-minded scientific men, literary men, and legisla- 
tors; but there are also business men of large and cow- 
prehensive minds, capable of action on the very | 
scale. As Burke said in his speech on the India Bill, 
he knew statesmen who were peddlers, and merchants 
who acted in the spirit of statesmen.” 
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SHE LOVED A SAILOR. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Amewia E. Barr, 


Author of “Jan Vedder's Wife,” “The Bow of Orange 


Ribbon,” “ The Squire of Sandal-Side,” 


The Border Shepherdess,” “ Feet of Clay,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
JANE KETELTAS. 


“ How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure!” 


O Mother Holland ! true and deep, 
Below all fresher loves we keep 
A thought of thee ; 
Though generations come and go, 
A thought that still will burn and glow 
n memory. 


“ Ah me ! how sweet is love itself possess’d, 
When but love’s shadows are so rich in joy !” 


yy had begun to rain when they left the ship, and 
before their home in the upper part of the city 
was reached they were in the midst of the storm. But 
ere morning it had rained its passion away, and the 
day broke sunny and clear-skied. Major Mason's 
residence was one of those square Georgian houses, 
with large, lofty rooms, which were so emblemat- 
ical of the solid days in which they were the fashion. 
These rooms were full of handsome furniture, and 
the wide stairway of carved wood rose boldly up 
from the broad central hall. There was a small 
garden at the northern end of the house, and a much 
larger one behind it, and upon its fragrant space 
the breakfast parlor opened. 

Here Virginia found her father when she came 
downstairs the next morning. He was standing 
on the hearthrug with a newspaper in his hand. 
The south wind blowing in through the open win- 
dow brought with it a fresh scent from the wet, late 
flowers; and the whole room had that air of refine- 
ment and comfort which comes from a fine sense 
of its purpose. Everything seemed to belong to it 
specially, from the large open secretary to the 
small round table with its white damask cloth and 
its service of pink china and sterling silver. 

“ Good morning, dear father! How delicious is 
the earthy smell of the garden!” 

“ Very—after so much brine and”—he was 
going to say bilge-water; but he looked at his 
daughter, and could not utter a word with an un- 
cleanly association in her presence. 

With small white hands she was rearranging 
the pink cups and saucers and the shining silver. 
Her dress of fawn chali fell in long, soft folds to her 
sandaled feet. A deep collar of embroidered India 
muslin encircled her throat, and cuffs of the same 
were turned back at the wrists to confine the large 
sleeves. Her brown hair was braided down each 
side of the face in berthes, and fastened high on 
her head with a large Spanish comb of shell; and 
the knots of pink ribbon which brightened the 
whole costume gave her a fresh and cheery atmos- 
phere, like that which surrounds a tree of living 
roses. 

“ You are fresh as a flower, Virginia.” 

“You too, sir, look very well; yet there is a 
- worry-line across your brow. Is anything wrong, 

father ?” 

“Wrong! Everything is wrong. President 
Jackson seems to think he knows how to manage 
the purse of the country as well as he knew how 
to wield the sword of the country. Nicholas Bid- 


“Oh! that old Bank quarrel; I thought you had 
argued that question out on the ‘ Arethusa’ to the 
very last letter. I heard Mr. Kane say that Jack- 
son was an autocrat—a tyrant—an irresponsible 
czar—a—” 

* Nonsense! Kane, indeed! Howecan Kane, or 
any mere civilian, judge President Jackson ? When 
the people made him President again, they must 
have known, from all his past career, that he would 
always rule like a commander-in-chief.” 

“T cannot understand why he, being President of 
the United States, should wage war on the United 
States Bank.” 

* My dear Virginia, can you understand why the 
Bank should wage war upon the Government ? 
The fact that it is doing so is proof positive of the 
evil of the institution. Political power ought to be 
regulated by the will of the people. Can you 


imagine Presideut Jackson permitting any mone- 
tary consolidation to usurp the right of the people ? 
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He will give every member of it military law 
firs ” 

“ President Jackson’s law, you mean ?” 

“Yes, Miss, President Jackson’s law.” 

“ Father, I am alittle tired of President Jackson. 
Doubtless he is a great man, and doth bestride our 
whole country like a Colossus, but I am far more 
interested in our trunks; and I was talking to Mrs. 
Duane last night about the house, and she says the 
drawing-room needs a new carpet.” 

“ When stocks rise, and rents are paid ; but in the 
meantime, Virginia ”—and he shook his handsome 
head mournfully, to express the alternative. Then 
a servant entered with breakfast, and, while he 
busied himself with its arrangement, father and 
daughter stood together, and Major Mason let his 
eyes fall once more upon the offensive article he 
had been reading. 

Above their heads was an old picture, the like- 
ness of one Geoffrey Mason, who had fied for 
conscience’ sake to the Plymouth Colony in A.p. 
1676, and who had been the founder of the Ameri- 
can branch of the family. The resemblance be- 
tween the men was remarkable, though they were 
altogether dissimilar. Geoffrey Mason had pos- 
sessed all the bluff red-and-white comeliness which 
is the sign of the Anglo-Saxon race. But fora 
century after his settlement, constant attrition with 
adverse forces, spiritual and temporal, had been a 
refining and sharpening process. The spirit threw 
off with each generation a portion of its fleshly 
swaddling bands, and the Masons, without losing 
their lofty stature, grew spare and muscular. In 
this physical refinement the intellectual life also 
shared ; it had become, as it were, oxidized in the 
elements of struggle and conquest which marked 
the beginnings of American empire. Indeed, the 
word “‘ oxidized ” fitted the change very well, for 
though the keener life represented by oxygen had 
been largely assimilated, the combination had 
seldom produced an acid nature among them. 

In the beginning of the past century another 
Geoffrey Mason left his rocky farm in Massachu- 
setts, and sought in New York a wider arena. He 
made a little money, which bis son Arthur increased 
a thousand-fold. Then the grandson John had 
time and means for study and travel, and the great 
grandson Thomas had inherited all the advantages 
of the four generations popularly supposed neces- 
sary for the evolution of a gentleman. 

Thomas had military instinets, and they had been 
well nurtured by an association with General Jack- 
son in his most brilliant campaigns. However, as 
the enthusiasm of youth evaporated, other instincts, 
equally strong, asserted themselves. He thought that 
it was entirely for his wife’s and daughter’s sake he 
so early abandoned military life ; but in reality his 
tastes led him to be a dilettante patron of music 
and art, an observer of men, and a tireless reader 
of books. 

On his father’s death he sold the Mason residence 
near the Battery, and built for himself the much 
more splendid house in which he now stood by his 
daughter's side grumbling at those malcontents who 
did not echo the opinions of his favoritehero. The 
building of this mansion had not escaped the notice 
of that Fate which so often demands a sacrifice for 
homes that are monuments to accumulated wealth 
and human pride. The Masons had scarcely entered 
it when the sacrifice was required. Mrs. Mason 
was said to have taken a cold and died from an in- 
flammation ; but who has the oracle of their death ? 
What human prescience has foreseen the spot of 
earth on which the soul must go to meet its fate ? 
Be it near at hand or far, far off, there is a Des- 
tiny or a Nemesis in it beyond our understand- 
ing. | 
Such thoughts were not strange to Major Mason’s 
mind, but at this hour he was altogether occupied 
by the political aspects of his time. And as he stood 
beneath his ancestor, the mysterious influence of 
lineage was remarkable, though its source was too 
subtle to bear definition. Perhaps it was hidden in 
the broad brow, or the large, round, open eye which 
both alike possessed ; or in that peculiar expression 
called into all faces where political or national 
questions put personal ones aside. 

Father and daughter sat down to their breakfast 
with a flash of intelligent gratitade. The country 
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might be going to ruin, but the sense of home was 
sweet ; and the coffee and the fish and the steak 
and hot biscuit considerably modified the Major’s 
ideas of its possible salvation. After all, New York 
was to be relied on; he could always put his trust 
in his native city. Then he remembered that in 
coming from the packet he had noticed a great 
blank on Chatham Street. He had been told that 
there was to be a large hotel built there; and he 
reminded Virginia of the circumstance. 

“ As I go to the Custom-House, I shall see what 
changes have been made, and call upon some 
friends in Park Place,” he said. 

“ And, as unpacking is out of the question to-day, 
I will go and see Jane Keteltas.” 

“ Give my respects to her father. I dare say he 
is all nose at present, following Jackson like a 
sleuth-hound. But he is a very good son of old 
Holland. Tell him we have been there, and that 
it stands just where it did.” 

John Paul Keteltas lived much further north 
than the Masons; in fact, his house, though now in 
the center of the city, was then in its suburb. It 
was a commodious wood dwelling, surrounded by 
maple trees, and standing in the midst of a fair 
garden. This morning it was gay with dahlias and 
marigolds, and the wide Dutch porch a mass of red 
and blue morning glories. 

Jane, sitting at an upper window, had seen the 
approach of her friend, and was standing at the 
open gate to meet her. She was a small but strik- 
ingly handsome girl, with a brilliant color, and a 
great quantity of very light hair. Her manner was 
warm and impulsive, and her large gray eyes brim- 
ming with sensibility and willfulness. 

They went hand-in-hand into a parlor off the 
main hall—a large room, very somberly furnished, 
with an antiquated oak sideboard, very much 
carved, and almost black with age. There were 
chairs to match it, and a large table, and a Fries- 
land cuckoo clock, with its silver-sounding chimes. 
At the table a man of sixty years of age was sitting. 
He had white hair and a fresh color in his cheeks. 
His coat, of a precise cut, had a high standing col- 
lar, and he wore a neckcloth of India muslin, folded 
with an extreme exactness. 

He was writing and examining documents, some 
loose like open bills, others folded in the long, busi- 
ness-like suggestiveness of leases and contracts. 
Virginia’s entrance seemed to give him pleasure ; 
he pushed aside his papers and put his elbows on 
the table, in order to question her more comfort- 
ably. After a variety of inquiries, he asked the 
name of the packet on which they had come, and 
when Virginia said the “ Arethusa,” he uttered a 
significant “ Humph-h!” and looked at his daugh- 
ter, who at the same moment threw up her pretty 
hands, with an exclamation : 

“Eh, what do you say? The ‘Arethusa’? 
Was Captain Nigel Forfar on her ?” 

“TI saw him frequently, sir; and my father 
talked with him. But he was either very proud or 
very shy; he kept much to himself.” 

“Proud! Well, I can imagine it. The Forfars 
are the first-born of all creation, in their own 
opinion. There’s no remedy for pride, my dear, 
when it is born ina man. But shy? Pray why 
should he be shy? He was in the army until his 
father went the way of all flesh. Did you notice, 
my dear, if he was—like me, for instance ?” 

Virginia laughed merrily. “Oh, no, sir; not at 
rer “He is very dark and swarthy, and thin and 

“ But not disagreeable, eh! my dear ?” 

“ Indeed, sir, he is quite handsome, but he was 
not a favorite; so domineering and ill-tempered 
was he.” 

“The Forfars are masterful; Nigel’s father had 
that way with him; they like to be first whatever 
will come of it, or wherever they are.” 

“ Bat on a packet ship that could not be, sir ?” 

“Not on the ‘ Arethusa,’ Captain Marius Brad- 
ford commanding. For he is a born autocrat when 
he gets men and women in his power. I know! I 
know! I have crossed twice with him, and I have 
heard him say, do this and do that, and go there 
and come here. The Roman centurion must have 
been a mild-spoken gentleman in comparison. 
That’s what I say.” 

Virginia was red as a rose, and she looked at 
him with eyes so full of contradiction that he un- 
derstood her unspoken denial, and added, with an 
air of candor : 

“ Bat he’s very polite to ladies, and he minded his 
ship well, and he met a storm as if he was delighted 
to see it. Doubtless there are worse men afloat 
than Marias Bradford.” 
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‘Father sent his respects to you. Mr. Keteltas, 
and said I was to tell you that Holland stands 
where she did.” 

“Generally speaking, that is perhaps true. Hol- 
land is not moved with every wind of doctrine or 
politics that blows. It is not her mission to be a 
weathercock for other nations to take warning by. 
Saw you Amsterdam, my dear?” 

‘Yes, sir. I shall always see at the naming of 
the word the long, black band of buildings stretch- 
ing out—”’ 

“Under a gray-blue sky of wonderful softness, 
eh ?” 

“And the thousands of roofs and gables, and 
above them the steeples and church towers, with 
their campaniles and dark balustrades.” 

“And the thousands of windows framed in 
white, some leaning forward and some backward, 
eh, my dear ?” 

“And the great spreading trees shielding the 
massive slips and gateways like a wall of verdure, 
sir ?”’ 

“ And the grave, solid-looking men on the streets, 
and the sailors on the quays, with their leys hang- 
ing over them, all silent and motionless, smoking, 
smoking, smoking.” 

“ And the ringing of the church bells above the 
city like music in mid-air, and the fresh wind blow- 
ing from the North Sea, sir?” 

*O Amsterdam! fair Amsterdam! And there, 
also. my dear, you would hear the good Dutch ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. I did not understand it, but my 
father said it was a very fine language.” 

“* My dear, the finest of all the Gothic dialects ; 
rich, strong, sonorous.” 

“Very sonorous, sir; but—” 

* Listen to me. I must say you a verse of the 
good Jacob Westerbaen, and you shall confess it is 
a very suitable one : 

*** Moe gewandelt, moe geseeten, 
Moe gedronken, moe gegeeten, 
Moe te gast gaen alle daegh, 
Bij de ose am in den Haegh, 
Raeckt—ik weder op mijn Huisje.’ ” 


“ Indeed, sir, wonderfully sonorous; it sounds as 
if the tongue beat its words out on a silver anvil. 
Now you must also translate for me.”’ 

John Paul was delighted with the task. He was 
at his best when his nature was set to the tune of 
“ Holland.” His rosy face shone with pleasure, 
his blue eyes had a veiled and softened look, his 
voice had tones in it which would have made his 
familiars in Wall Street speculate and doubt and 
wonder, as the translation fell with the proper 
spirit and inflections from his lips : 

“Tired with wandering, tired with sitting, 

Tired with drinking, tired with eating, 

Tired with every busy plague, 

Feasting, visiting the Hague : 

Here again I find a dwelling.” 
Then he was himself a little ashamed of his emotion 
so early in the morning. with all those vouchers 
and mortgages at his finger tips. Yet he was 
diviner for these few moments, though the great 
goddess Utilitaria, whom John Paul Keteltas wor- 
shiped, brought him sharply back to the legiti- 
mate business of the hour. 

“Now go away with Jane, my dear,” he said, 
drawing his papers quickly under his eyes. “Jane 
is wondering if I have lost my senses, I see that. 
Go away, go away!” 

They went upstairs together, hand-in-hand, lean- 
ing towards each other with low, loving words and 
smiles. For they were true soul-sisters, and their 
affection was not likely to change with cireum- 
stances nor to fade away with absence. Virginia 
had come with a long story to tell of her travels 
and experience, but all events seemed tame beside 
the unexpected visit of Captain Nigel Forfar. 

* Before old Mr. Forfar died, there was, I know, 
some correspondence between him and my father 
about me,” said Jane,as she began to lay out a 
ey of pale green silk, with a palerine of white 

ce. 

“ About you, Jane ?” 

“Yes. Father had an extraordinary liking for 
the old man. They had been playfellows and 
schoolfellows, and there must have been other ties. 
Why, father loaned him money when he wished to 
buy the plantation next his own, and I feel sure 
they had a plan of marriage between Nigel Forfar 
and myself.”’ 

“So now Nigel Forfar is coming to look at you. 
That is not a pleasant thought, Jane. If I were 
you, I would refuse to see him.”’ 

“Father will insist upon my receiving him; and 
I rather think I shall like to do so; but if he is as 
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haughty and ill-natured as you say, I can play that 
game with him. ‘The Forfars, you see, are a very 
old Southern family; and father says they were 
once earls of Forfar. Forfar is in Scotland, I 
think.” 

“ Nonsense, Jane. I ~. not believe it. And 
suppose they were? The dead and gone Forfars 
are nothing to you, and as for the living one, I 
think little of him. You know, Jane, at sea a man’s 
real character is apt to show itself, and Captain 
Forfar was selfish and ill-tempered and domineer- 
ing.” 
cf Then would you wear this lovely dress for him, 
Virginia?” 

“You may. I do not think he ever sees anything 
beyond his own shadow. It is really a lovely dress ; 
it looks quite Parisian.” 

“Jt is Parisian. Mrs. Bond bought it for me on 
the Rue Rivoli, and I have all the proper accesso- 
ries, even to the complexion of my sho 'strings.”’ 

Then they drifted into a conversation which, 
however far it diverged, came back constantly to the 
‘‘Arethusa” and Nigel Forfar. Jane was much more 
interested on the latter subject than she would per- 
mit either Virginia or herself to believe; for she 
was a lonely girl, cut off by her father’s ideas and 
economies from many of the social pleasures that 
were part of every-day life to her friend. 

“And I am twenty-two, Virginia,” she said, 
plaintively, ‘and have never had an offer of mar- 
riage. I should like to have one, even if I felt it 
right to refuse it.” She was dressing her fair hair 
in a lofty coronal on the top of her head as she 
spoke, and she could not help displaying its thick, 
rippling lengths, glossy and shining and full of 
vitality. 

At the dinner-table the unusual splendor of her 
dress caused no remark. Keteltas understood far 
too well the times when speech or silence would be 
the golden rule; and he felt that if he twitted Jane 
about their expected visitor, she might make the vis- 
itor suffer for it, the tendency of human nature 
being to pass onward any snub it receives. 

The afternoon, in spite of all there was to tell 
and to speculate about, was a trifle exhausting. The 
sense of “ watching ’’ took the sparkle out of con- 
versation. Virginia also had a thought she could 
not share. The love which Marius Bradford had 
scarcely dared to breathe she could not gossip about 
without a sense of profanation. She had not even 
talked of it with her own heart. It was, so far, a 
sacred mystery, divined but not interpreted—a 
new-born emotion, which had not yet found its 
speech. 

Toward the close of her visit she suddenly re- 
membered her friend’s brother. 

“T have not asked after Harry. Where is he 
now 

“At New Brunswick, in the theological school. 
Father says he must be a minister. They are 
simply trying to turn an eagle into an owl. Harry 
ought to have gone to West Point. Poor Harry! 
I feel very foolish, Virginia, in my silk and lace ; 
wait until I take them off, and I will walk part of 
the way home with you.” 

“No, no! You must not have a disappointment 
in your pretty dress. If you take it off, Nigel For- 
far is sure to come while you are looking your very 
worst. Some malicious sprite whispered that in 
your ear. Wear your dress till you get your desire, 
for if you begin giving way to things you never 
know where you may be carried. Upon my word, 
Jane, you are a very pretty girl; but I really hope 
Captain Forfar may not be of my mind.” 

She kissed Jane with the words, and left her stand- 
ing under the porch. Her shoulders and arms were 
covered only with lace, and she gave a visible shiver 
as she turned in with a farewell gesture. Virginia 
had a sympathetic chill, and she hurried her steps 
a little, being conscious of approaching change, and 
having a natural instinct of home in ite first uncer- 
tainty. 

Major Mason was already there. He was dressed 
for dinner, and had a copy of the New York “* Mir- 
ror” in his hand. But he was discussing with the 
butler the quantity of wine in the cellar, and the 
subject was too interesting to be suddenly dropped. 
She allowed him to thoroughly talk it out, and then 
said : 

“Captain Forfar, whom we met on the ‘ Are- 
thusa,’ is to visit Mr. Keteltas.” 

“T should not have thought it.” 

“ Jane says her father and his father were play- 
fellows and friends ; and that she believes there is 
an intention of marriage in the gentleman’s mind 
if she fills his ideal.” 

“T hope he will find her wanting. I think Jane 
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deserves a better husband. I understood he was 
from Tennessee. Why does he come to New York 
by way of England?” 

“ He went from New Orleans to Europe, and has 
been there on a pleasure trip. I suppose Jane is 
business, and he comes home by New York to ar- 
range his marriage.”’ 

“T am astonished at Keteltas, and yet not so. 
Keteltas has a strong vein of romance running 
through his practical nature. I think if he loved 
the father he is capable of continuing his love to 
the third or fourth generation. How does Jane 
take to the arrangement ?” 

‘She likes it. Jane is romantic, and her life has 
been very quiet She is in love with the ideal man, 
I can see that. All the good qualities Forfar lacks 
she will invent for him; all his bad ones she will 
ignore. Jane told me that Colonel Burr was mar- 
ried to Madame Jumel last July ; and Miss Doug- 
las is married also; Henry Inman is painting a 
fine picture of her. Jane was at Long Branch a 
short time this summer, and she says it is becoming 
a fashionable resort. What have you seen to-day, 
father ?” 

“The sunniest, breeziest, liveliest city under the 
sun. I have been down to the Battery, and across 
to Hanover Square. Nothing except an Italian sky 
could have been bluer than the sky above New 
York to-day, and the bright red of the brick houses, 
and the golden green of the trees, and all the stir 
and color of the Broadway crowd, was enchant- 
ing.” 

“I wish I had been with you, father.” 

“IT stood on the Battery some time, and looked 
at the slanting sails of the great packets on the 
horizon, and the red and black smokestacks of the © 
crafts puffing and paddling about the river, and 
the great ferryboats toiling between shores. Every- 
thing, everywhere, was moving—moving fast. 
Even the man calling ‘ice-cream’ was out of sight 
before I could get the twopenny piece I wanted to 
give him for the sake of the familiar cry.” 

“ Yet Jane says more than three thousand peo- 
ple died from idlere last summer. I dare say ~ 
they were not missed in the crowd.” 

“To the sight they are not, but the heart picks 
out the empty places. In many stores I found 
vacancies that represent broken homes, and losses 
never to be repaired. We left New York just in 
time to escape the epidemic and the Presidential 
election.”’ 

“ Are there many changes on Broadway ?” 

“Some new buildings, and I am told that Mr. 
Astor is going to pull down all the houses between 
Barclay and Vesey Streets, and build a grand hotel 
there. It is to cost him six hundred thousand dol- 
lars.”’ 

“ Will it pay ?” 

“If he makes it splendid enough. Really, Vir- 
ginia, New York is fonder of display than any Old 
World city we have visited.” 

“ New York has plenty of money: she is open- 
handed, and likes to spend it. . Were there many 
ladies out ?” 

“The lower part of Broadway was crowded with 
open carriages full of ladies shopping. And how 
pretty our women are! Under their large gay 
bonnets and bright-colored parasols their delicate 
faces looked like flowers. I stood at the Park 
awhile and watched them passing; it was easy to 
recognize those I knew, for the carriages were con- 
stantly getting tangled up with the hurrying carts 
and drays, and the omnibuses racing and rolling 
up and down the crowded thoroughfare.” 

“Oh, the omnibuses! Are they still ranning ?” 

“They have been redecorated. The ‘ Lady 
Washington’ and the ‘ Lady Jackson’ outvie each 
other in pictured beauty in scarlet and yellow and 
apple-green. And the arrogance of their drivers is 
something wonderful. They think the street be- 
longs to them. If we have an autocrat in America, 
the omnibus driver is the man.” 

“ You forget King Andrew Jackson !” 

“ The cases are not comparable. As for Jackeon 
being an autocrat, we had better have one autocrat 
than half a dozen. What could the country do 
with Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Benton, and Nicholas 
Biddle? We ought to be grateful that we have 
one man stronger than them all, and able to keep 
them in order.” 

“Can Jackson do that ?” 

“He can do it. There is no living man whose 
‘yea’ can stand against Jackson’s ‘nay.’ But 
when he comes to fighting ideas instead of men, 
that is a different thing. I met Mr. Jonas Hale in 
the Park, and went with him to Tappan’s store to 
buy somesilk. There is an ‘idea’ brooding in that 
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man’s mind that no one will ever put down. It 
will carry all before it.” 

“ What do you mean, father ?” 

“Liberty. Emancipation.” 

Abolition ?” 

“Yes. The Tappans are possessed by it. They 
are the little leaven hid in the measure of meal. 
You can’t buy a yard of silk without feeling it. 
Arthur Tappan’s face was fairly illumined when he 
spoke of the recent emancipation of the English 
slaves in the West indies. It was an irritating 
text to preach from. We do not want England to 
set us examples. I quite lost my temper on the 
subject. The opera is a pleasanter one. The new 
house is to be opened in November, aud I have 
bought one-third of a box for this winter. Fanti 
is the prima donna.” 

He rose with the words, and lifted a magazine. 

‘It is a new American venture,” he said, critic- 
ally, reading aloud the contents. 

* What is it called ?” 

“ The ‘ Knickerbocker.’ I think I shall adhere 
to my ‘Mirror.’ The ‘Knickerbocker’ promises 
too much. Do you wish to go out this evening, 
Virginia ?” 

“No, sir. I am very weary.” 

« Then I shall take a quiet hour or two with my 
books. I have also a fresh installment of ‘ Pickwick 
Papers.’ ”’ 

“And you prefer Mr. Pickwick to me, father ?” 

“Mr. Pickwick is my guest, Virginia. Thank 
God, I have you always with me!” 

The apology sent a flash of loving intelligence 
between them, and Virginia was not sorry to be 
dismissed early. Even at twenty-two there are 
hours when the head aches and the heart longs for 
solitude. The whole day had been given to the 
hopes of others. She now shut herself in her room, 
and dropped with a happy abandon upon a couch, 
whose soft and ample width said to her, “Come 
here and rest.” In a few minutes her tired body 
was asleep, and her diviner part, glad to escape 
fleshly orders, was away to the “ Arethusa.” 

At that moment Marius Bradford was sitting in 
the cabin of his ship, and a glove which Virginia 
had lost lay across his palm. His eyes regarded it 
with tender respect; his lips moved; he bent his 
head and kissed it. Hope filled his heart. He 
lifted up his handsome face and let his eyes rest 
with an unwinking gaze upon the seat she had 
always occupied while on the “ Arethusa.” He was 
sure he saw her there; he was sure she called his 
name. He stood listening with all his soul, and 
the boatswain struck the ship’s bell and called 
cheerily into the midnight— 

All's well!” 

And, as if the sound awakened her, Virginia 
moved and opened her eyes. There had been a 
little shock, a trembling of the fleshly tunicle, a 
vague solemnity which she did not understand. 
She rose and looked into the moonlit room. 

“T have been dreaming,” she whispered. “ Ma- 
rius, I have been dreaming of you—dreaming that 
I loved you!” She stood quite still a few moments, 
and the white light touched her with a soft, mystical 
radiance. “Marius! Marius!” 

And there was no need of further speech with 
— At that moment she knew that she loved 

im. 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF CRITICS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—Il. 
By BranpER MATTHEWS. 


HE third duty of the critic, after aiding the 

reader to choose the best and to understand it, is 
to help him to enjoy it. This is possible only when 
the critic’s own enjoyment is acute enough to be 
contagious. However well informed a critic may 
be, and however keen he may be, if he be not 
capable of the cordial admiration which warms the 
heart, his criticism is wanting. A critic whose 
enthusiasm is not catching lacks the power of 
disseminating his opinions. His judgment may be 
excellent, but his influence remains negative. One 
torch may light many a fire; and how far a little 
candle throws its beams! Perhaps the ability to 
take an intense delight in another man’s work, and 
the willingness to express this delight frankly and 
fully, are two of the characteristies of the true 
critic ; of a certainty they are the characteristics 
most frequently absent in the criticaster. Consider 
how Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold and Lowell 
have sung the praises of those whose poems de- 
lighted them. Note how Mr. Henry James and 
M. Jules Lemaitre are affected by the talents of 
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M. Alphonse Daudet and of M. Guy de Maupas- 
sant. 

Having done his duty to the reader, the critic 
has done his full duty to the author also. It is to 
the people at large that the critic is under obliga- 
tions, not to any individual. As he cannot take 
cognizance of a work of art, literary or dramatic, 
plastic or pictorial, until after it is wholly complete, 
his opinion can be of little benefit to the author. A 
work of art is finally finished when it comes before 
the public, and the instances are very few indeed 
when an author has ever thought it worth while to 
modify the form in which it was first presented to 
the world. A work of science, on the other hand, 
depending partly on the exactness of the facts 
which it sets forth and on which it is founded, may 
gain from the suggested emendations of a critic. 
Many a history, many a law book, many a scien- 
tific treatise, has been bettered in successive editions 
by hints gleaned here and there from the reviews 
of experts. 

Bat the work of art stands on a wholly different 
footing from the work of science; and the critics 
have no further duty toward the author, except, of 
course, to treat him fairly, and to present him to 
the public if they deem him worthy of this honor. 
The novel or the poem being done once for all, it 
is hardly possible for critics to be of any use to the 
novelist or to the poet personally. The artist of 
experience makes up his mind to this, and accepts 
criticism as something which has little or nothing 
to do with his work, but which may materially 
affect his position before the public. Thackeray, 
who understood the feelings and the failings of the 
literary man as no one else, has shown us Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis reading the newspaper notices 
of his novel, “ Walter Lorraine,” and sending them 
home to his mother. “Their censure did not 
much affect him; for the good-natured young man 
was disposed to accept with considerable humility 
the dispraise of others. Nor did their praise elate 
him overmuch ; for, like most honest persons, he 
had his own opinion about his own performance, 
and when a critic praised him in the wrong place, 
he was hurt rather than pleased by the compli- 
ment.” 

Mr. James tells us that the author of “Smoke” 
and “ Fathers and Sons,’’ a far greater novelist than 
the author of “ Walter Lorraine,” had a serene indif- 
ference toward criticism. Turgenef gave Mr. James 
“the impression of thinking of criticism as most se- 
rious workers think of it—that it is the amusement, 
the exercise, the subsistence of the critic (and, so far 
as this goes, of immense use), but that, though it 
may often concern other readers, it does not much 
concern the artist himself.”” Though criticism is of 
little use to the author directly, it can be of immense 
service to him indirectly, if it be exposition rather 
than comment; not a bald and barren attempt at 
classification, but a sympathetic interpretation. At 
bottom, sympathy is the prime requisite of the 
critic; and with sympathy come appreciation, pene- 
tration, revelation—such, for example, as the Amer- 
ican novelist has shown in his criticisms of the Rus- 
sian. 

There is one kind of review of no benefit either 
to the author or to the public. This is the careless, 
perfunctory book notice, penned hastily by a tired 
writer, who does not take the trouble to formulate 
his opinion, and perhaps not even to form one. 
Toward the end of 1889 there appeared in a British 
weekly :he following notice of a volume of Ameri- 
can short stories : 

“ A littery gent in one of Mr. [ ]’s short stories 
says: ‘A good idea for a short story is a shy bird, 
and doesn’t come for the calling.” Alas! alas! it is 
true. The French’can call a great deal better than we 
can ; but the Americans, it would seem, cannot. The 
best of Mr. [ ]’s stories is the first, about a tree 
which grew out of the bosom of a buried suicide, and 
behaved accordingly to his descendants ; but, so far 
from being a short story, it is a long one, extending 
over some hundreds of years, and it suffers from the 
compression which Mr. [———] puts upon it. It deserves 
to have a volume to itself.” 


Refraining from all remark upon the style in 
which this paragraph is written or upon the taste 
of the writer, I desire to call attention to the fact 
that it is not what it purports to be. It is not a criti- 
cism within the accepted meaning of the word. It 
indicates no intellectual effort on the part of its 
writer to understand the author of the book. An 
author would need to be superlatively sensitive wh> 
could take offense at this paragraph, and an author 
who could find pleasure in it would have to be un- 
speakably vain. To me this notice seems the abso- 
lute negation of criticism—mere words with no 


suggestion of a thought behind them. The man 
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who dashed this off robbed the author of a criticism 
to which he was entitled if the book was worth re- 
viewing at all; and in thus shirking his bounden 
daty he also cheated the proprietor of the paper 
who paid him. Empty paragraphing of this offen- 
sive character is commoner now than it was a few 
years ago, commoner in Great Britain than in the 
United States, and commoner in anonymous arti- 
cles than in those warranted by the signature of the 
writer. Probably the man who was guilty of this 
innocuous notice would have been ashamed to put 
his name to it. 

If a book is so empty that there is nothing to 
say about it, then there is no need to say anything. 
It is related that when a dramatist, who was read- 
ing a play before the Committee of the Comédie- 
Frangaise, rebuked M. Got for slumbering peace- 
fully during this ceremony, the eminent comedian 
answered promptly, “Sleep, Monsieur, is also an 
opinion.” If a book puts the critic to sleep, or so 
benumbs his faculties that he finds himself speech- 
less, he has no call to proceed further in the mat- 
ter. Perhaps the author may take heart of grace 
when he remembers that of all Shakespeare's char- 
acters, it was the one with the ass’s head who had 
an exposition of sleep come upon him, as it was the 
one with the blackest heart who said he was noth- 
ing if not critical. 

If 1 were to attempt to draw up Twelve Good 
Rules for Reviewers, I should begin with— 

I. Form an honest opinion. 

Il. Express it honestly. 
III. Don’t review a book which you cannot 
take seriously. 
Don't review a book with which you are 
out of sympathy. That is to say, put your- 
self in the author’s place, and try to see 
his work from his point of view, which is 
sure to be a coign of vantage. 
V. Stick to the text. Review the book before 
you,and not the book some other author 
might have written; obiter dicta are as value- 
less from the critic as from the judge. Don’t 
go off on a tangent. And also don’t go 
round in a circle. Say what you have to 
say, and stop. Don't go on writing about 
and about the subject, and merely weaving 
garlands of flowers of rhetoric. 

Beware of the Sham Sample, as Charles 
Reade ealled it. Make sure that the speci- 
men bricks you select for quotation do 
not give a false impression of the facade, 
and not only of the elevation merely, but 
of the perspective and the ground plan. 

In reviewing a biography or a history, 
criticise the book before you, and don’ 
write a parallel essay, for which the vol- 
ume you have in hand serves only as a 


IV. 


Vi. 


VIL. 


In reviewing a work of fiction, don’t give 
away the plot. In the eyes of the novelist 
this is the unpardonable sin. And, as it 
discounts the pleasure of the reader also, 
it is almost equally unkind to him. 

Don’t try to prove every successful author 
a plagiarist. It may be that many a suc- 
cessful author has been a plagiarist, but 
- no author ever succeeded because of his 


VIII. 
IX. 


plagiary. 

X. Don't break a butterfly on a wheel. If a 
book is not worth much, it is not worth re- 
viewing. 

. Don’t review a book as an east wind would 
review an apple tree—as it was once said 
Douglas Jerrold would do. Of what profit 
to any one is mere bitterness and vexation 
of spirit ? 

. Remember that the critic's duty is to 
the reader mainly, and that it is to guide 
him not only to what is good, but to what 
is best. Three parts of what is contem- 
porary must be temporary only. 

Having in the past now and again fallen from 
grace myself and written criticism, I know that on 
such occasions these Twelve Good Rules would 
have been exceedingly helpful to me, had I then 
possessed them ; therefore I offer them now lhope- 
fully to my fellow-critics. But I find myself in a 
state of humility (to which few critics are accus- 
tomed). and I doubt how far my good advice will 
be heeded. I remember that, after reporting the 
speech in which Poor Richard's maxims were all 
massed together, Franklin tells us that “thus the 
old gentleman ended his barangue. The people 
heard it and approved the doctrine ; and immediate 
ly practiced the contrary, just as if it had been a 
common sermon.’ 
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THe EVENING Lamp. 


CONCERNING MEXICAN ANNEXATION. 


There are signs now and then that some of us, 
in Congress and out, dream of the time when our 
United States shall be coincident with North Amer- 
ica. While Uncle Sam seems just at this time to 
be more taken up with the flaxen hair and rosy 
cheeks of Mistress Canada, there are moments 
when he feels his heart bound a little at the thought 
of the languid, graceful Spanish beauty of Mexico. 
The possible relations—although the possibility is a 
very remote one—that may in the future develop 
between Mexico and the United States make such 
a book as “‘ Aztec Land ”* peculiarly readable. It 
is interesting to learn from it that— 

“Except on the immediate line of the railways, one 
may travel thirty or forty miles in almost any part of 
Mexico without seeing a dwelling-house. The people 
live mostly in towns and cities, and are very little di 
persed over the country, that is, compared with our 
land. Occasional haciendas or large farmhouses, built 
of adobe and stone, are seen ; but isolated dwellings 
are not common. On these estates there is usually less 
farming or raising of cereals carried on than there is 
of stock raising, which seems to pay better. Large 
droves of cattle are seen grazing, sheep, burros, and 
mules roam at large, and all seem to be getting food 
from most unpromising land, such as produces in its 
normal condition cactus only. It is the true climate 
and soil for this species of vegetation, of which there 
are hundreds of varieties—flat, ribbed, and cylindrical. 
No matter how dry and arid the region, the cacti thrive, 
and are themselves full of moisture. Even these 
haciendas, rectangular structures forming the head- 
quarters of large ated estates, are semi-fortifications, 
capable of stout defense against roving banditti, who 
have long been the dread and curse of the country and 
are not yet obliterated. These structures are some- 
times surrounded by a moat, the angles being pro- 
tected by turrets pierced with musketry. As in conti- 
nental Spain, the population live mostly in villages for 
mutual protection, being compelled to walk long dis- 
tances to work in the fields at seed-time and harvest. 
The owners of the large haciendas, we were told, seldom 
live upon them. Like the landlords of Ireland, they 
are a body of absentees, mostly wealthy men who make 
their homes with their families in the City of Mexico, 
some even living in Europe, intrusting the manage- 
ment of their large estates to well-paid superin- 
tendents. There are not a few Americans thus em- 
ployed by Mexican owners, who are prompt to recog- 
nize good executive ability in such a position, and 
who value their estates only for the amount of in- 
come they can realize from them. A hacienda ten or 
fifteen miles square is not considered extraordinary as 
to size, and there are many twice as large. The pro- 
prietorship of these haciendas dates back to the old 
Spanish times when Mexico was under the viceroys. 
Little can be hoped for as to improvement in the con- 
dition of the poor peons of the country until these im- 
mense estates are broken up and divided into small 
available farms, which may be owned and operated for 
their sole benefit. No lesson is more clearly or forci- 
bly taught us by the light of experience than that the 
ownership of the soil by its cultivator is the only way 
to insure successful and profitable agriculture. There 
is nothing to induce emigration to Mexico now. For- 
eigners prefer to seek a country where they can pur- 
chase the land cheaply, and, when they have improved 
it, be certain that their title is good and secure. At 
present there is virtually no immigration at all into 
the republic, though the climate in many places is per- 
haps the most desirable known to man. The Mexican 
Government not long since made an effort to enco 
immigration, offering a bonus of fifty dollars a head 
for bona fide immigrants, and even partial support until 
occupation was secured. Many Italians availed them- 
selves of this offer ; but it was found that the criminal 
class was too largely represented in the ranks of these 
immigrants, and other abuses became so manifest that 
the Government abandoned the purpose.” 

What possibilities of development there are in 
Mexico if American energy and push were allowed 
free play there, is sufficiently indicated by the 
following extract : 

“The vast army of non-producing, indolent priests is 
active in one direction, namely, that for the suppres- 
sion of all intelligent progress, and the complete subju- 
gation of the common people through superstition and 
ignorance. A realization of the condition of affairs 
may be had from the following circumstance related to 
us by a responsible American resident. It must be re- 
membered that the wheat, which in some well-irrigated 
districts is the principal product, is threshed by means 
of piling it up on the hard clay soil, and driving goats, 
sheep, and burros over it. These animals trud 
round and round, with weary limbs, knee-deep in the 
straw, for hours together, urged forward by whips in 
the bands of men and boys, and thus the grain is sepa- 
rated from the stalks. Of course the product threshed 
out in this manner is contaminated with animal filth 
of all sorts. An enterprisiog American witnessed 


1 Aztec Land. By M.M. Ballou. (Bostonand New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


this primitive process not long since, and on returning 


to his northern home resolved to take back with him 
to Mexico a modern threshing machine; and, being 
more desirous to introduce it for the benefit of the 
le than to make any money out of the operation, 
- offered the machine at cost price. A native farmer 
was induced to put one on trial, when it was at once 
found that it not only took the place of a dozen men 
and boys, but also of twice that number of animals. 
This was not all ; the machine performed the work in 
less than one quarter of the time required to do the 
same amount of work by the old method, besides ren- 
dering the grain in a perfectly clear condition. This 
would seem to be entirely satisfactory, and was so until 
it got to the ears of the priests. They came upon the 
und to see the machine work, and were amazed. 
his would not answer, according to their ideas ; from 
their standpoint it was a dangerous innovation. What 
might it not lead to? They therefore declared that 
the devil was in the machine, and absolutely forbade 
the peons to work with it. Their threats and warnings 
frightened their ignorant, servile parishioners out of 
their wits. The machine was accordingly shipped north 
of the Rio Grande, whence it came, to prevent the na- 
tives from destroying it, and cattle still tread out the 
grain (which they render dirty and unfit for food), ex- 
cept in the most populous centers, where modern ma- 
chinery is being gradually introduced.” 

The capital of Mexico is a city that always has 
a fascination for the traveler. That it possesses 
some very agreeable features Mr. Ballou makes 
very clear : 

“The alameda, a name usually applied to large 
Spanish parks, is a parallelogram of about thirty or 
forty acres in extent, situated between the two streets 
of San Francisco and San Cosme, abounding in euca- 
lyptus trees, poplars, evergreens, orange and lemon 
trees, together with blooming flowers and refreshing 
fountains. In olden times this alameda—this forest- 
garden in the heart of the city—was inclosed by a wall 
pierced with several gates, which were opened only to 
certain classes and on certain occasions ; but these 
grounds, tly enlarged and beautified, are now open 
on all sides to the public, easily accessible from the 
surrounding thoroughfares. We were told that the 
name comes from the fact that the park was originally 
planted with alamos, or poplars. . . . 

“The alameda has a number of open circles, with 
fountains in the center, about which stone benches are 

laced as seats. These spaces are much frequented 

y children as playgrounds. An interesting aviary 
ornaments one of the roomy areas, filled with a variety 
of native and exotic birds, which attract crowds of 
curious observers. The inexhaustible spring at Cha- 
pultepec supplies these fountains, besides many others 
in various parts of the city, from whence water-carriers 
distribute the article for domestic use. The alameda 
is the largest public garden in the capital, of which 
there are twelve in all, and is the mi | aily resort of 
the corpulent priest for exercise; of the ambitious 
student for thought and study ; of the nursery-maid 
with her youthful charge ; and of wooing lovers and 
coquettish seiioritas, accompanied by their staid chape- 
rons. On Sunday forenoons a military band gives an 
outdoor concert in the central music stand, on which 
occasion all grades of the populace come hither, rich 
and poor alike, the half-fed peon in his nakedness and 
the well-clad citizen. All classes have a passion for 
music. The cathedral empties itself, as it were, into 
the alameda, just after morning mass. This, be it re- 
membered, is the forenoon. The closing hours of the 
day are devoted to driving and promenading in the 
adjoining Paseo de la Repavilion, where the band is 
placed ; this, and other parts of the alameda, are illu- 
minated with Chinese lanterns and electric lights, dis- 
posed we the trees and about the fountains, so that 
the artificial lamps rival the light of day. On these 
gala occasions two or three additional bands of musi- 
cians are placed at different points to assist in the en- 
tertainment. The fountains play streams of liqnid 
silver ; the people, full of merriment, indulge in 
dulces, fruits, ice-cream, and confectionery, crowdin 
every available space in the fairy-like grounds, oa 
Mexico is happy. 

“There is no noisy demonstration on these occa- 
sions. The multitude, we must frankly acknowledge, 
are better behaved than any such assemblage anally 
is in Boston or New York. All seem to be quiet, con- 
tented, and enjoying themselves placidly. It should 
be mentioned in this connection that all pulque shops 
in the capital are promptly closed at six o’clock P.M. 
throughout the year. This is imperative and without 
exception ; consequently no evening disturbance is to 
be anticipated from that source.” 

The country-lover may travel from the gay, 
happy-go-lucky city into the adjacent fields and 
villages at a jump by simply turning a few pages of 
the book in hand; but after visiting a native cabin 
such as Mr. Ballou describes, one feels like flying 
back to the city : 

“Upon entering ove of the adobe cabins at the ever- 
open door—there are no windows—we found the flat 
roof to be slightly slanted to throw off the rain, having 
four or five wooden beams upon which a few boards 
and rough sticks were nailed. On the top of these a 
foot or more of earth is deposited. This primitive cov- 
ering Nature enamels with moss and dainty wild flow- 
ers. But this represents the better class of cabin, the 
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majority having only a thatched covering supported 
by small woe, Be of trees trimmed for the purpose, 
over which are placed dried banana and maguey leaves. 
Some of the floors had stone tiles, but most of them 
consisted of the uncovered earth. These last must be 
wretchedly unwholesome in the brief rainy season. 
Swarthy, unclad children were as numerous and active 
as young chickens. In more than one of the cabins 
dark-hued native women, wearing only a cotton cloth 
around the lower part of their ‘betes from the middle, 
and a short cotton waist over the shoulders without 
sleeves, knelt upon the ground kneading tortillas be- 
tween a flat, inclined stone and a long, narrow one, just 
as their ancestors had done for centuries. Indeed, all 
through Mexico one is surprised to see how little chan 
has probably taken place in the features of the 4 
their manner of living, their dress and customs, since 
the days of the Montezumas. The traveler is struck 
with the strong resemblance of Castafio to an Egyptian 
village. One sees its counterpart almost anywhere be- 
tween Cairo and the first cataract on the Nile. Clouds 
of black, long-tailed jackdaws flew over our heads, and 
settled abruptly here and there. Goats and donkeys dis- 
pute the dusty roadway with the curious stranger, while 
women, with babies hanging upon their backs, half 
concealed their dark-brown faces in red or light blue 
rebosas, and peered at us with eyes of wonderful black- 
ness and fire. The rebosa, the universal garment of 
the common class of women in Mexico, is utilized as a 
ot Ge for. baby or bundles. It is worn over the 

and shoulders in the daytime, when not other- 
wise in use, and at night is the one blanket or covering 
while the owner is asleep.” 


Perhaps the difference between Mexican methods 
and American methods cannot be more clearly ex- 
pressed than in the difference between electric 
motors and mule-power. And so the Mexican 
street-car system attracts our attention. A cow- 
horn, by the way, would not be a bad thing to arm 
our own street-car drivers with, who sometimes are 
exasperatingly blockaded on a Broadway, a State 
Street, a Market Street, or a Tremont Street by 
obstinate truck-drivers : 


“ The street-car system is excellent. If any fault is to 
be found with the management, it is with the rapid 
manner in which the mules attached to the cars are 
driven through the highways amid a crowded popula- 
tion; and yet, we are told, accidents rarely if ever 
happen. ey are generally run double, having a first 
and second class car, both of which are seemingly well 
filled at all hours of the day. Funerals are conducted 
by turning one of the street-cars, made for the pur- 
pose, into a catafalque, or hearse, another being re- 
served for the pall-bearers and mourners. Sometimes 
one sees a long string of these cars occupied for this 
purpose gliding into the suburbs where the graveyards 
are located The use of cow-horns by the driver to 
warn people who obstruct the way appeared to be a 
little primitive, to say the least of it, in a city so 
as this capital. It seems very effective, however. 
fact that all of the tramway cars start from and re- 
turn to the Plaza Mayor in frort of the cathedral 
makes it easy for a stranger to find his way to any de- 
sired point of the city or its environs, and safely to re- 
turn to the starting-point when he desires todo so. The 
Plaza Mayor in every Mexican city is not only the 
central park, wd also the — idea. There could 
no more be a full-fledged Spanish city without a plaza 
than a cathedral without a bishop.” af 


THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


Dr. Albert Shaw in the November “ Century” writes: 
We are too frequently disposed to think of the id 
wth of our American cities as merely incidental to 
the settlement of a new country, and to regard the 
European cities as old and stationary. It is true that 
their nuclei are ancient, but so far as the greater part 
of their built-up area is concerned, they are almost or 
quite as new as the American cities. They, like our 
own population centers, have grown unprecedentedly in 
recent decades as the result of modern transportation 
and industrial systems. Thus London to-day is five 
times as large as it was at the opening of the present 
century. From 900,000 at that time, the population of 
ated to 1,500.000 in 1830 ; and by 1855 it had 
ine to 2,500,000. Since 1855 it has more than 
doubled. 

The present sovereign has witnessed a gain of two 
hundred per cent. or more since she began to reign. 
There are three or four dwelling-houses now for every 
one that was visible at the date of her coronation. 
the past forty years from 2,000 to 2,500 miles of new 
streets have been formed in London. Who, studying 
the growth of foreign cities, can doubt the continued 
growth of our own? London is not an exception. 
the other great towns of England have grown up as 
if by magic within this century. 


The same statement applies to those of the Con- 


tinent. Paris is five times as large as it was in the 
ear 1800 ; Berlin has grown much more rapidly than 

aris; Vienna bas expanded marvelously since 1840. 
This is a digression ; but I shall continue it enough 
further to remark that an examination of the causes 
which have built up these European centers easily justi- 
fies the judgment that none of our twenty leading 
American cities has begun to approach its maximam 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE BEAM IN EACH EYE. 

g _— winter upon which we are just enter- 
Diu ing bids fair to be to each of us what 
its predecessors have been, not seasons 
of discontent, but of hurry, of pressure, 
so full of demands upon body and 
mind that we look, each in her own walk of life, 
and wonder why the other is not wiser in the de- 
mands she makes upon herself; why, instead of 
attempting so many things, she does not confine 
herself to the one or two that would not exhaust 
her, each seeing so plainly that she could guide 
the other into paths of wisdom and of rest. 

When we sit down in our sane moments and 
weigh the difference between the things we must 
do and the spurious calls we make upon our 
time and strength to please our pride or ambition, 
we cannot avoid a feeling of contempt for our own 
weakness. 

There are women who are forced every day to 
work with body and mind subjected to the strain 
that means robbing to-morrow of the strength to 
meet its legitimate demands. But such women 
are in the minority, fortunately for the good of the 
coming race. To these women the world does 
reverence. What can we say of the women who 
can adjust demands to strength, and yet refuse to 
do it? who carry through the world with them 
the appearance of being driven by an unseen thong 
in the hands of a master merciless and pitiless? Such 
women lose the best in life, shut out of their 
lives the possibility of growth, spiritual and mental, 
and carry, as not the least of their burdens, the 
consciousness that they are missing the best in life. 
They are too weak to be the gardeners of their own 
life-work, and prune and cut away every branch 
and twig that takes the strength that should go 
to nourish the fruit-bearing branches. 

To one woman the temptation is her house. It 
is the idol that receives hourly devotion, that de- 
mands the sacrifice of comfort and freedom of all 
within it, even the high priestess. Sometimes the 
idols are the children; they absorb all the 
mother’s individuality, till she ceases to exist but 
in them. Sometimes church and charity work 
turn a woman into a perambulating committee meet- 
ing. till she falls into illness which makes her a 
reasonable being until strength is regained, when, 
like the man in the Scriptures, her last state be- 
comes worse than her first. Sometimes it is ambi- 
tion, sometimes society. No matter what the 
cause, is it not a disgrace for a woman to so 
abuse her powers that she comes short of 
her divine birthright? (Can there be any com- 
pensation for this loss? For this birthright is 
the mental and spiritual insight which sees one’s 
relation to the whole of life—to home, children, 
friends, society, and the world of poverty and sin. 
When this vision is dimmed or lost, how can 
we shape our lives to meet the highest there is 
inus? When this is gone, there is no guidance for 
the use of body and of mind that old age may not 
be robbed of its force, nor death meet a self-made 


cripple. 


A new violet has just been discovered by Mr. A. P. 
Gordon-Cummings on his place near Sykesville, 
Md. The foliage leaves of this violet are longer 
than those of the ordinary wild or cultivated violet. 
The flower leaves of the new violet are a soft 
white, striped or mottled with light and dark purple. 
Unlike the other cultivated violet, the new one is a 
single violet. All the cultivated violets have 
hitherto, without exception, been double. Single 
violets, until this discovery of Mr. Cummings, have 
been without perfume, but the Sykesville cultivated 
single violet has a wealth of rich perfame that can- 
not be s Those sweet plants, Daphne 


Odora and Oleo Fragrans, do not give off more de- 
lightful odors than this new violet. 


AN UN-AMERICAN PRACTICE. 


= Fl HERE is something in the American 

character, perhaps born of the clause in 
the Declaration of Independence that 
declares all men equal, that protests 
3 | against the giving of a fee, the accept- 
ance of which marks so distinctly the social line 
that separates the giver and receiver. In spite of 
this in many cases conscientious protest, the giving 
of fees has become so much a part of our traveling 
expenses that we provide small change before 
starting out. The porter in the car shows in his 
every movement that he expects a fee, and there 
are restaurants where the waiting for a fee is part 
of the regular service. In fact, it was stated 
recently in one of the daily papers that at one of 
the first-class restaurants in New York, by agree- 
ment, all the waiters deposited, in a box kept for 
the purpose, all the fees received, and these were 
divided evenly each night, and that this arrange- 
ment had proved most satisfactory to all con- 
cerned; that the waiters gave equal attention to 
all, and that the uniformly good service increased 
the patronage ; that in restaurants there were always 
regular patrons whose fees were liberal, and this 
caused a rivalry among the waiters that caused 
friction, and annoyance to transient customers who 
were many times neglected in favor of the regular 
patron. This resulted many times in a loss of busi- 
ness, the transient guest believing the service he 
received was that usually given. 

There is something very wrong in a business that 
depends on selfishness to obtain good service. This 
fact was brought out forcibly at a hotel on Lake 
George. The tables in the dining-room seated eight 
persons, and to each table was assigned one waitress. 
Six persons had been seated at this table for a 
week or more when a young man and his wife 
arrived. There was a complete change. No 
matter at what part of the dinner this couple ap- 
peared, every one had to wait until they were 
served. At breakfast and tea,something extra, 
not on the bill of fare, was ready for them. The 
others suffered the annoyance and inconvenience 
entailed by this, but not in a passive spirit. One 
night, in the lordly manner and commanding voice 
that seem to belong to a certain class when on a 
summer's vacation, in a perfectly audible voice this 
husband said to his wife, as the waitress turned 
after some extra attention, “That five-dollar bill 
I gave her was a good investment, wasn’t it?’ An 
assenting giggle from the wife was clear evidence 
that the transaction was viewed as a proof of 
“smartness,” so called. Probably both congratu- 
lated themselves that they had, as they doubtless 
would express it, “ got ahead of the others.” The 
bad taste, bad manners, and injustice of the transac- 
tion would never occur to them. 

The press has sent forth more than one clarion 
blast against the practice of giving fees, but every 
year complaining, protesting citizens grow more 
careful to provide themselves with small change to 
drop in the waiting hand of some man or woman 
who is already paid for the service rendered to them. 
New embarrassments are constantly arising because 
of this un-American habit. 

Not long since,a woman was going to remain 
over night in a suburban town, but was due at a 
luncheon in a town midway between New York 
and her destination. What should be done with 
her bag? She did not wish to appear at the home 
of the luncheon hostess as if she had come to re- 
main a week, or had brought finery for the occa- 
sion. She did not wish to check the bag, so did 
not wish to risk putting it in the baggage-room. 
Stepping to the window of the ticket-seller, she 
asked if she might leave the bag in his care until a 
certain train, naming an early afternoon train. 
He took the bag through the window, and on her 
return handed it through the same aperture. 
Anxious to have the feeling confirmed that an 
American will not accept a fee for such a service, 
she hesitatingly placed twenty-five cents in sight on 
the shelf. It was quickly reached for and deposited 
in the ticket-seller’s pocket, without any evidence of 
embarrassment on his part. The giver blushed 
hotly with sbame that so fine a looking specimen 
of her race should be willing to place himself in so 
menial a position—should sell himself so cheaply. 
Since then she has learned a lesson that it is not a 
question of race but of character that decides the 
acceptance of afee. We have apparently accepted 


and are rapidly adjusting ourselves to the giving of 
fees to public servants, those performing the duties 
of personal service in public places; but the evil 
will enter our homes if the advice given in a very 
bright and successful journal is followed. The 
writer of the article referred to is giving hints to 
guests how they shall conduct themselves towards 
the hostess and members of the family, and closes 
with this: 

“Rob yourself of some pleasure rather than fail to 
make the servants some kind of a gift. The presence 
of a stranger in any house adds materially to the work, 
and servants do not get the pleasure out of entertain- 
ing which the host and hostess find. A little money, 
or a _ of some kind, will render servants gracious 
and obliging to guest and employer.” 


Here is a suggestion which is enough to arouse 
wrath. What are we coming to if the guest in our 
home, who is more and more shut out because 
of the pressure of life that gives but few oppor- 
tanities for cultivating the graces of hostess or 
guest, must feel that she is lax in her duty if she 
does not reward her friend’s servants? Where 
shall she begin? where shall she stop? The cook 
will certainly feel aggrieved if she is omitted from 
the list of beneficiaries. How shall she be ap- 
proached? Shall the guest descend to the lower 
regions and bestow the gift, or are we to look for- 
ward to the Continental practice of the servants 
assembling in the hall for the parting fee from the 
guest? Or shall the present be sent with a written 
note to the servants not brought in contact by their 
duties with the guest? Or shall the hostess be 
delicately delegated to give the fee to the servants 
after the guest’s departure? Shall the gift be in 

roportion to the length of the stay of the guest? 
y and serious are the questions of etiquette in- 
volved, and much more embarrassing than the 
ones with which we are still struggling. In every 
home there are frequent guests who are viewed 
almost in the light of members of the family. 
Even the servants view them in that light. To 
such Christmas offers a delightful opportunity to 
show by some simple gift that the weleome of 
smiles, if not of words, is fully appreciated. A 
gift at this season, when the heart of humanity 
feels the throb of brotherhood, and no man is de- 
graded by this expression of good-will among men, 
carries with it no degradation. Let the homes of 
our land be saved from this servile practice of fee 
giving. Let us keep widely apart the fee and the 
gift Personal service that involves sacrifice should 
recognized, but services rendered for which 
wages are received involve no obligation, and in- 
telligence should respect ignorance too much to 
degrade it below its own level. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive when the receiver is en- 
nobled by the gift, but when the receiver is degrad- 
ed, deprived of self-respect, when the giving is a 
bid to arouse cupidity or to accomplish selfish ends, 
then is there a violation of Heaven's law designed to 
bring men to a realization of the kinship of the 
race. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF A BUNCH OF 
CELERY. 


By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


So |HIS delicious and wholesome vegetable is 


in its glory during all the cool and cold 
months of the year. Its cultivation is 
an extensive industry in the suburbs of 
New York, as can be seen from any of 
the elevated trains as we ride along; the bright 
green foliage, crowning the long brown banks, tells 
us of the luscious white delicacy that is soon to be 
taken to the markets. These numerous gardens, 
with their successive crops of smail vegetables for 
almost the entire year,are a most interesting study. 
It reminds one of the old maxim that * whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” It must 
require much time and labor, tact and patience, to 
put and keep these fine squares and oblongs in such 
ect and continuous “ bearing order.” To “know 
ow” to do it brings the revenue from them; 
knowledge and skill in this particular branch of 
gardening brings the money from it. To prepare 
this delicacy for the table, in some of its many at- 
tractive forms, is what we will endeavor to explain. 
It is a vegetable capable of great variety of treat- 
ment, yet we seldom see it upon the table save in 


its plainest style. It is always acceptable, raw and 
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plain, if only clean and cold and crisp. It used to 
be served from a celery glass, but the later fashion 
is to lay the white stalks in a low, flat dish. It 
should be well and carefully washed, and lie in ice- 
water half an hour before serving, to be in perfect 
condition. It is more ornamental when curled. 
Each white stalk is split lengthwise and twisted 
around a skewer, then laid in ice-water. The 
curl will remain when served. A little of the light 
and tender foliage should remain ; it improves the 
appearance of the dish. 

The most simple form, after the above, for the 
serving of celery is in a salad. Of course only the 
very tenderest portions are fit for this purpose. 
They should be cut into half inch lengths, and laid 
in ice-water till all else is upon the table ; then the 
dressing poured over. It becomes wilted and in- 
sipid by standing. ‘The best dressing for celery is 
the following: One boiled egg, finely chopped, 
one raw egg, two spoonfuls of salad oil, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one saltspoonful of salt, a good 
pinch of white pepper, half a teaspoonful of mus- 
tard, and three large spoonfuls of vinegar. Mix 
all well and pour over the celery at the last 
moment. 

We buy a bunch of celery, four bunches in one. 
At present it costs but fifteen cents for the finest 
quality. No portion of this need go to waste. The 
green leaves will flavor our soup; the white inside 
stalks can be eaten as they are; they are ample for 
a medium-sized family. The green stalks will 
make one of our vegetables for another day's din- 
ner, served in several different ways. Even the 
root, stewed and seasoned, is considered by many 
the choicest part of the plant. Our favorite way, 
favorite because it is good, and easily and quickly 
prepared, is the following : Cut all the green stalks, 
and the white ones not delicate enough to serve in 
the natural state, into inch lengths. Cover with boil- 
ing water, and simmer nearly an hour, that all may 
be perfectly tender; then pour off the water and 
cover with milk. Add a little salt and a good deal 
of butter; thicken with one spoonful of flour ; cook 
one moment, and it is ready to serve. It should be 
about as thick as cream—not too thick or pasty ; 
and cream, omitting the butter, can be used, if pre- 
ferred. And this same, served on slices of buttered 
toast, makes another variety. There are few soups 
that will compare with cream celery soup. The 
foundation is a rich broth, made of three pounds of 
lean veal, boiled slowly in two quarts of water, till 
reduced one-half. Then you have a white stock, 
like a jelly when cold. Cut up the best parts of 
the celery, small, and cook in this stock till tender. 
Then put first through a colander; then through a 
coarse sieve ; then you have a sort of celery paste, 
strong and fragrant of the delicious odor of the 
plant. Return this to the saucepan, and add salt 
and pepper, and one quart of cream. Stir often 
and simmer together for ten minutes. 

Baked Celery.—Take a quart of veal stock, and, 
having parboiled a proper amount of the stalks, put 
them into a baking dish. Rub together two spoon- 
fuls of butter and two of flour smoothly ; then beat 
in the yolks of three eggs, and stir these into the 
veal broth, and pour all over the celery. Lastly, 
cover the top with finely grated bread crumbs, and 
then with grated cheese. Bake ten minutes in a 
quick oven. This is one of the most delicious forms 
in which celery can be put upon the table. 

Fried Celery —To be the very best the white 
portions should lie for two hours in a highly sea- 
soned white stock ; but this is not always conven- 
ient nor absolutely necessary, for it is very accepta- 
ble if this tedious part is ea but it should be 
cut in finger lengths, sprinkled with salt and nut- 
meg, dipped in beaten egg and then in bread 
crumbs, allowed to dry a few moments, then dipped 


in egg and bread crumbs again, and fried a light 


brown in hot drippings, laid on a paper on a sieve 
to dry, then served on a napkin. 

Another way is to dip the stalks in a flour batter 
instead of egg and bread crumbs, and fry crisp; 
garnish with parsley and serve with tomato saucg. 
The batter is made of a cup of milk, one egg; a 
little salt, a half-teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
flour to make it sufficiently stiff. 

- The tomato sauce is made of half a pint of toma- 
toes, simmered, passed through a fine strainer, then 
thickened a little with flour, and a liberal allowance 
of butter added, with a little salt, pepper, and nut- 


meg. 

“‘Purée of Celery.—Stew all the white portions of 
four stalks of celery till very tender, having cut 
them up small. Use just water enough to cover 
them ; it should be mostly cooked out when the celery 
is sufficiently done. Now add salt, white pepper, 
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nutmeg, and a little sugar. Pass all this through 
a coarse sieve; add two cups of rich white stock 
and two cups of cream. Fry a handful of bread, 
cut in dice and triangles, crisp and brown, and put 
in just before serving. There should be sufficient 
celery to have the preparation thick, else it would 
be a potage instead of a purée; but we hold to the 


food old Saxon words for every day and every- 
y 


‘s use when they exactly express what is meant. 
Celery has its medicinal properties also. It is 
said to be an active corrector of a bilious condition 
of the system, and few, we fancy, would consider it a 
disagreeable remedy. It acts as a tonic, too, upon 
the nervous system. We know one very intelligent 
person who considers celery almost a cure-all, and all 
his physical disturbances seem to be set right by a 
generous and almost exclusive diet of celery. It 
forms the basis, the most active ingredient, of some 
patent medicines, remedies for nervous ailments. 


THE IDEAL. 


By Emity 


OULDST thou in vision see 
Thyself the man God meant, 
Thou never more wouldst be 
The man thou art—content. 
—([Selected. 


THE PRESCRIPTION. 
By H. A. H. 


i MIXED company were gathered in the 
{\ little chapel. They had come together 
from many quarters; there were old and 
young, rich and poor. Differing in many 
respects, they were alike in one: all were 
sick; some sick in body, some sick in mind, some 
sick at heart. So they all needed healing, and 
therefore they were gathered. And, moreover, 
they all needed to be comforted of God. The les- 
son for the evening was the Thirty-seventh Psalm. 
One and another commented upon it. Then the 
chaplain rose, and his words were something like 
these : 
‘Dear friends, here, in seven verses, is a pre- 
scription for each one. Fill it, take it, and life will 
no more be to you the grievous way it is now. 
There are six ingredients: ‘Fret not,’ ‘ Trust,’ 
‘ Delight thyself,’ ‘Commit thy way,’ ‘ Rest,’ and 
‘Wait patiently.’ Then, as if a double dose was 
needed, ‘ Fret not’ is repeated atthe end. Try this 
prescription of the Great Physician, and see how 
it will raise the spirits while it quiets the heart.” 
Only these few words, and the chaplain sat down; 
but the clearing brow, the uplifted look, showed 
that into some hearts the words had dropped, and 
the remedy was even then beginning its work. 
Do we not all need it? 


THE HIDDEN CLOSET. 


By CLARISSA CHATFIELD. 
INS 


O many families in our cities are living 
in small houses and apartments that 
where to put things becomes one of the 
continual conundrums of the careful 
housekeeper, who finds that, even with 
the greatest amount of sifting, things will accumu- 
late on her hands. The shelves, the boxes, the wall 
pockets, and the little, shallow closets absolutely 
refuse to hold any more, and she looks with dismay 
at the many things that must be kept somewhere. 
As a hint for those who know that economy of 
space is often an economy of time, I suggest one or 
two ways in which this may be accomplished. 

In the days of our grandmothers, their massive 
four-post bedsteads stood so high that, besides the 
trundle-bed, many other things could be comfortably 
placed underneath them, and kept entirely out of 
sight by the pretty valances which curtained them 
all around ; but nowadays the low bedsteads we use 
leave little room for stowaways. A modern burglar 
never thinks of securing that place to await his 
midnight rambles. But, small as it is, the space, if 
man rightly, can be made a receptacle for dress 
waists, the week’s mending, or the left-over pieces 
and the various things that “cannot be thrown 
away.” 

Take—if it is to be under a double bed—a piece 
of strong bed-ticking or canvas four feet wide b 
five feet long. Allow enough for a hem all sented 
Into these hems slip strips of wood. Slats from a 
bed will answer if made the right length and not 
too heavy. Fasten them firmly at the corners, so 
that the ticking is drawn tight and flat. Into the 
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corners and the middle of the length put strong 
screw-eyes. Into the four corners of the bedstead, 
under the springs or slats, put screw-eyes, and in 
the middle of the sides. Then, with a small rope 
or stout hemp cord, tie from the corners of the 
bedstead to the corners of the ticking, also from the 
middle eyes, and let it drop as near to the floor as 
it can without touching. Draw it as tight as possi- 
ble without changing its position. This makes a 
shelf three-fourths of the size of the bed, which is 
light, which moves when the bedstead is rolled, and 
into which can be placed three or four long boxes. 
They can be as high as the space between the shelf 
and bed will allow, and they should reach across 
the whole width. If the shelf does not come too 
near the front of the bed, and the boxes are made 
of some dark shadow color, they will not show. 
They should have handles at the ends, so that they 
can be drawn out easily. The whole can be made 
for about two dollars, and will hold as much as a 
bureau. For small hall rooms these shelves are 
invaluable. 

Another way of making a place for things where 
a linen closet is not possible is to have a box made 
and placed at the foot of each bed, to hold the bed- 
ding for that particular bed. It should not be as 
long as the width of the bed nor as wide as a trunk, 
or it will take up too much room. It should be of 
wood, strong and well made, with a lid put on with 
hinges, and with casters on the bottom, and on the 
ends handles. It may be covered with cretonne, 


and have the top stuffed with hair for a comfortable 


seat. It should be low enough for the children to 
sit on, or as high as an ottoman. An intermediate 
size will suggest that the family skeleton may have 
left the recesses of his closet for a more comfortable 
resting-place. A foot wide, a foot high, and three 
feet long is a pretty proportion, and will hold the 
ordinary bedding for one bed. 


OUR MOTHERS’ COLUMN. 


Can you not speak a word of advice to some anxious 
souls among your readers in regard to the religious 
training and teaching of children? What, in your judg- 
ment, is the best teaching for children up to six or 
seven years? What ought a child of that age to 
know ? what moral truths may we fairly expect to fiad 
rooted in the young soul? Shall we teach our chil- 
dren to say their prayers regularly, forming a habit, or 
shall we leave the thought of prayer to spring up as 
the development of some personal experience? How 
about church-going for active, restless mortals of five 
or six? Good discipline, but what idea of the Father's 
house develops therefrom? Surely, in these days 
when the early steps of a child’s intellectual life are so 
carefully guarded, there must be some light for be- 
wildered nts seeking the best, most healthful and 
unforced development of the religious life ? 

Will you tell us also some of the best books for re- 
ligious teaching and the best collection of hymns suita- 
ble for little children ? PERPLEXITY. 

We suppose when our correspondent speaks of 
religious training she means not only the teaching 
of prayer, or talks on the Bible, but she means the 
developing of the fundamental virtues that are 
the groundwork of every character. It sometimes 
seems as though a division were made between 
moral and religious teaching in the minds of some 
mothers. There can be no such division in trath. 
Religious teaching embraces truth speaking, con- 
sideration for others, patience, self-control, the gov- 
erning of the appetites, a respect for one’s word, 
faithfulness to obligations, the development of a 
sense of personal responsibility ; in fact, the relig- 
ious training of children from six to seven years bears 
the same relation to the development of their char- 
acter that the teaching of the alphabet does to their 
intellectual training. It is the beginning of all 
things. Many children are born with the elements 
of a fine character well developed; while other 
children show a disregard for truth or a disregard 
for the rights of others, no consciousness of responsi- 
bility either for their word or their action; and 
such children of course need daily, hourly watehful- 
ness and prayer for guidance on the part of those 
having them incharge. Shall we teach our children 
to pray? is a question that receives many different 
answers and many different interpretations. If 
teaching them to pray means simply teaching of 
words, that does not mean prayer. There comes to 
mind now a young man of nineteen who was one 
of a party of three young men to occupy the same 
room during a summer’s vacation. The first night 
he knelt down, according to his own story, as was 
his practice, to say the baby prayer of his child- 
hood, “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” One of 
the young men threw his book at him, which gave 
him such a sense of shame for what they termed a 
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baby action that he did not again, while there, fol- 
low his practice of repeating the little verse. His 
comment on it was, “I really was afraid to go to 
sleep.” Now, certainly this young man had no 
conception of prayer. He treated that little stanza 
as a charm, an amulet, against ghosts and goblins. 
His idea of prayer had not been changed from 
what it was when he first began totalk. He seemed 
to have no consciousness of the need of God's help, 
nor feeling of gratitude for God’s care; and yet his 
mother was a Christian woman. Having given her 
child, as she afterwards explained, the habit of 
prayer—said habit being, in her mind, the kneeling 
down and reciting of this verse—she felt that her 
duty was accomplished. 

Now, as the reverse of this, there comes to mind a 
darling baby girl of four years who had been taught 
the same little prayer, and who always closed it by 
asking God to bless everybody whom she loved, even 
to the robin who built his nest in the spring in the 
apple tree near the door. Suddenly one evening 
she absolutely refused to say her prayers. She 
would give no explanation; she simply determined 
that she would not. Her mother was very much 
puzzled what to do. She finally concluded that, at 
least for a little time, she would say nothing about 
it. The eldest sister knelt each night by the bed, 
and, as usual, in an audible tone, repeated the 
childish prayer, to which she added the Lord's 
Prayer. The little one, with staring blue eyes, night 
after night listened, but refused to join with the 
older sister. A pet kitten was lost and could not 
be found. To the surprise of the mother, that 
night the baby girl knelt down and asked God to 
take care of the kitten out in the great world all 
alone, and that he would bring it back to her, be- 
cause she felt so lonesome without it. The next 
morning the kitten was found on the door-mat, and 
the little tot, with the kitten in her arms, went 
back to the nursery, knelt by her crib, and thanked 
God for taking care of her kitten and bringing it 
back. She has never been willing to have a set 
form for her prayers, and yet every night she 
kneels down and expresses ber own feeling toward 
God, whom she believes all-powerful and all-tender, 
and her dearest friend. For any want or wish she 
has in mind she never hesitates te ask ; nor does she 
stop here, but she teaches many of us a lesson in 
that she never forgets to thank God for every good 
in her life; for every little act of kindness or re- 
membrance that comes to her from friends she 
thanks him, and thanks him for giving her such 
friends. One day last summer the dog of a friend 
who was absent from home was harbored at the 
house of these little girls. He disappeared and 
could not be found. Just as soon as she was satisfied 
he was not to be found, she knelt down quietly in 
the hall and asked God to take care of him, and to 
teach her how to take better care of him when he 
came back. This little girl prays. The young 
man referred to had learned to say prayers; and 
there is all the difference possible between these two. 

In regard to church-going, there is much to be 
said on either side, but a great deal depends on 
the temperament of the child. Certainly all of us 
have felt sorry for some restless, nervous child, con- 
fined for an hour and a half in a pew, with its feet 
hanging most uncomfortably from the seat, nothing 
to rest them on, usually dressed in a most uncom- 
fortable manner, and forced to sit still with nothing 
to interest it. There isa church in Brooklyn whose 
rector has won his way to the heart, not only of his 
own people, but of the community. One of the most 
beautiful customs in that church is this: Just before 
the sermon, from pews all over that church, little 
children, some of them so young that they can 
hardly more than walk, come out, under the charge 
of older brothers and sisters, or fathers and mothers, 
and are met by nurses in the vestibule, who 
take them home. ‘The music has interested them ; 
they have learned, many of them, though scarcely 
able to speak, the shorter responses, and church to 
these children means a pleasant, delightful service. 
When watching this tiny flock leaving the church 
on a recent Sunday, the feeling was very strong 
that it was a great pity that all churches did not 
make room for this flitting of the little children 
into the sunshine. It would seem very possible for 
little children to be brought to church and remain 
during the opening services in all our churches, 
and then, just before the sermon, to have this rec- 
ognized opportunity for them to leave—covered, of 
course, by organ music. ‘There is a book published 
by the Holbrook Printing Company, entitled “ The 
Culture of the Cradle,” written evidently by a 
mother who has given much time and thought to 
the training of little children, that is full of sug- 
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gestions for the religious, the moral culture of little 
children. This book can be procured of James Pott, 
Astor Place, New York. 


In your issue of October 16 a mother asks, “ Where 
is ?” and “ Why do we pray?” 

God is everywhere, both in providence and in grace, 
and in nature too. Present in the providences to be 
felt, in nature to be seen, in grace to save the souls of 
all that call upon him in faith. 

We pray because prayer is the means of spiritual 
life. Morning, noon, and night, prayer to the converted 
soul is as refreshing and indispensable as the three 
meals a day are to the physical man. If you cut all 
round a tree through the bark, the sap ceases to flow 
and the tree dies ; just so with the spiritual life: re- 
strain prayer before God and the soul withers. You 
may cut the bark half round and the tree still lives, 
because there is a medium of circulation. As long as 
we prey, however far apart the intervals, there is spir- 
itual life. If we pray merely because we are com- 
manded to, we do not pray at all. Such a prayer is 
only the attempt to purchase 

rue prayer is a necessity of the converted soul that 
seeks through it to obtain the means of spiritual life, as 
the naked and hungry seek for food and clothing, through 
the medium of His willing hands. 

You might stand under an apple tree until you would 
fall down with hunger before any fruit would fall into 
your mouth. Scan based was made for « purpose that 
at such a time would suggest itself at once. The fruit 
never drops from the tree of life ; it must be plucked, 
and prayer, the hand of the soul, will suggest itself just 
80 soon as spiritual hunger is felt. 

JoserpH McKeEE. 


I have been intensely interested in your Mothers’ 
Corner, and sincerely hope you may continue it. As I 
teach my children myself, [ felt that I might tell 
other mothers what | learned as a child about God's 
presence. A simple rhyme, 

is here, 

And there, 

And everywhere,”’ 
I have found bas always satisfied my children’s curi- 
osity. God is here, and can see all they do, whether 
good orevil. God is there, where any relative who 
has died is gone. God is everywhere, with their friends 
traveling, who are thereby guarded across the sea, 
and at the same time near. A. S. R. 


Our YouNG FOLKS. 


HOW NATHAN PROTECTED THE 
BIRDS. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
PART I. 


blue eyes, and a couple of tanned cheeks, 
to which the winds of heaven had liberally 
added an assortment of freckles of vari- 
ous sizes. He was like every other boy in the 
world—speaking generally. In one or two charac- 
teristics most important to us, no other boy had 
ever been known to approach his mental and moral 
make-up, for he was “ Oar Nathan.” 

“Our Nathan’’ began life unfortunately, having 
two grandmothers and five or six aunts, on either 
side of the house, one of whom always seemed to be 
visiting in his family, and not so much as a single 
grandfather or a solitary uncle to vary this monoto- 
nous array of female relatives. No brothers ever 
appeared to bless his lot, but then he reflected as 
consolation that he was relieved from sisters, and 
at last, making up his mind to the inevitable, he 
sought comfort in the company of “the boys” of 
his very general acquaintance, who left him no time 
for the indulgence of vain regrets over anything. 
He was now fourteen. 


“Ten cents apiece.” 

“ That is, not too much shot up—”’ 

“ To stick on a woman’s bonnet.” 

“ Or in a fan.” 

** With beak and feet in good condition.” 

“ Yes, yes; go on, Nate.” 

“ Well, in good condition—not too much shot 
up, beak and feet all right,” repeated Nathan, slowly, 
in the face of the turbulent crowd surging over 
the floor of his father’s barn. 

“ Yes, yes; do go on.” 

“TI ll give ten cents for every bird you bring in,” 
said Nathan, slowly, “under these conditions, mind, 
until the end of August.” 

A shout arose from the assembled boys. Zap, 
the black mare, in her stall over in the corner, gave 
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a sympathetic neigh, and thrust her head out of her 
small window commanding a good view of the 
barn interior. 

Most of the boys looked over at her and acknowl- 
edged the salute. Barry Griggs called back wan- 
dering thoughts to the grand topic. 

“ If we skin the birds, you ought to give us fel- 
lows more, Nate.” 

“That's so; all of twelve cents apiece,” cried 
another. 

“ Fifteen,” said Barry, with slow decision. 

“No, you don’t,” said Nate, briskly, shaking 
that round head of his. ‘“ Where'd be my profits, 
pray tell? I only get twenty cents for every bird- 
skin delivered to Swapes & Co.”’ * 

“ Five cents a bird is good profits, I should say,” 
exclaimed Barry, stoutly, and looking around the 
excited group for support. 

“See here, now, Griggs,” cried Nathan, pushing 
through the crowd to come face to face with the 
“Is this thing your job or mine— 


“ It’s yours,” reluctantly admitted Barry. “But 
any of us fellows would have thought of it in a 
little while. You don't own the birds.” 

“ You didn’t any of you think of it—that’s the 
point,” cried Nate, triumphantly ; “and as to own- 
ing the birds, I’ve the field, and you know it.” He 
threw down across the saw-horse an open paper, 
so that every boy in that crowd could read in bold 
letters filling one side of a sheet of commercial 
note paper : 

“We to pay to Nathan Kipp, between this 
date and the 31st of August, proximo, twelve cents for 
every bird found in his locality, not too much mutilated 
for millinery purposes, and twenty cents for every bird- 
skin in good condition, with head, beak, and feet en- 
tire. L. Swares & Co.” 

“ There—and there—and there !” 

Nathan punctuated each exclamation by an en- 
ergetic thrust at the article of agreement lying on 
the saw-horse. 

“TI thought it all out, went to town yesterday, 
interviewed Swapes & Co., and took my risk, prom 
ising to deliver as many birds as I could get, which 
will be about all there are to be killed in this vicin- 
ity, you better believe. And not one penny do I 
add to any fellow’s share, if he brings in one bird 
or five hundred!” Nathan turned slowly around 
to look at the boys on all sides of him. 

“ It's fair, I’m sure,” said one boy; “ there’s my 
hand that I'll bring in as good a lot of birds as the 
next one,” striking the saw-horse with a brown 
palm. “Nate never went back on us in a thing 
yet, and I don’t believe he'll begin now, boys. We 
better set to work instead of quarreling over his 
game. I’m determined to beat you all.” 

Thereupon ensued a clamor as to who was the 
best shot in the crowd. Nathan watched them 
well into this new excitement, and presently, his 
mother beckoning from the window, he ran in to an 
early tea, one of the out-of-town aunts being there 
on her annual visit. Claiming him as the “ man 
of the house,” while his father was away on a busi- 
ness trip, to take her to the concert that evening, 
he accepted his fate grimly. 

“I sha’n’t see you again to-night,” he called back 
from the veranda steps. 

“Why not?” shouted the boys from the barn 
doorway. 

“ Booked for the concert,” said Nathan, hope- 
lessly. “ Aunt here, you know.” 

The boys seanned the windows of that side of 
the house presented to their view. Seeing no one, 
they gave free rein to the imaginative faculty that 
could inspire a new grimace or gesture of disap- 
proval ; while some well within the barn aired their 
opinions on the subject. Nathan slipped within 
= and left them to go home without further 


o. 

All through the concert, while the soloists and 
quartettes and choruses and orchestra were having 
their own way, and making or marring melody, 
according to the different critics before them, 
Nathan, in discreet composure, was lost in his own 
thoughts. How little Aunt Phrasia, Secretary of a 
Boston Society for the Protection of Birds, and up 
to her eyes in other charities and philanthropic 
schemes, imagined that the sedate boy by her side, 
with the round, good-humored face, had just 
arranged a contract by which the woods around 
Bridgeton should be turned into mourning! She 
would almost have jumped from her seat then and 
there, unable to endure the melody to which she 
was lending such placid attention, for the thought 
of that other melody, so far transcending it in 
sweetness, suddenly struck into dumbness. 


_ 
xUpary|E was short, broad, with a round, some- 

what aggressive head, a pair of light 
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Nathan, when he could tear himself away from 
his mental calculations as to what his profits might 
be, occupied his thoughts in counting the bonnets 
of the women and girls in the audience. He was 
astonished to find such an array of birds and sec- 
tions of birds; though how the combinations of 
wings, heads, and feet were ever imagined, he 
could not see, and the enterprising ingenuity of the 
various milliners he admired exceedingly. 

“ You are enjoying yourself, aren’t you?” asked 
Aunt Phrasia, in a lull, looking down at his rapt 
face. 

“Very much,” said Nathan, with another glance 
at a cluster of the head and wing of a starling, a 
whole oriole, the wing of a tanager, and a heron 
feather or two on the surprising hat of a corpulent 
woman two seats off. 

“I’m very glad,” replied Aunt Phrasia, affec- 
tionately. “I do so dislike to take you off even- 
ings from your own pursuits to wait on me. There, 
they are going to give us that exquisite thing from 
Chopin, so we must be quiet,” and Nathan was free 
for his study of millinery again. 

He went home with Aunt Phrasia, bobbed good- 
night, kissed his mother, and rushed off to his den. 
There he took down his trusty gun from the antlers 
in the corner. 

“ Hallo, old fellow! we'll see good times to- 
morrow, and beat them all,” hugging it tightly. It 
was cleaned and ready for action, and Nathan, con- 
tenting himself with a final loving pat, hung it up 
again carefully, and hurried off to bed. 

His dreams were of the sweetest nature—only 
of conquest and all things pleasant. The most 
maryelous number of brilliant-plumaged birds fell 
at his bidding, while forest after forest unfolded its 
treasures and invited him with sweet-throated notes 
to enter and slay. 

Nathan awoke to see a beautiful day, and to feel 
a heart bounding and fresh for the work he had 
laid out before him. 

“Oh, Nathan,” cried Aunt Phrasia, as they got 
up from the breakfast table, “I want to see you 
about something. When can you give me a mo- 
ment or two?” 

“ Anything particular?” asked Nathan, taking 
long steps to the door. 

“No, not just this moment; you were too good 
to give up last evening. I mustn’t impose upon you, 
so name any time you can set aside, and I'll be sat- 
isfied. It's just here.” Aunt Phrasia went over to 
him, and laid her strong right hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. “Nathan,” she said, impulsively, “I 
need your help. I want to form a society right 
here in Bridgeton to protect the birds that are being 
slaughtered, and you must be its leader.” 

“Ugh!” Nathan broke from her, shot through 
the doorway, and upstairs. Aunt Phrasia looked 
at the hand from which the support had slipped, 
and turned helplessly to Mrs. Kipp. 

“That boy grows more abrupt every day,” said 
the little mother. ‘“ Never mind, Phrasie, if he 
doesn’t observe all the courtesies of life; he’s right 
in the main.” 

“Nathan is right generally, I find,” said Miss 
Botsford, coolly, who wouldnt admit of a fault 
worth mentioning. ‘ Probably he forgot something 
he wanted to do just that moment. I took a great 
deal of his time last night, you know.” 

Nathan upstairs was dragging on his hunting 
leggins, and abusing his fate that had sent this 
particular aunt at this particular time to Bridgeton. 

The only thing to do was to get out of that house 
and keep out as long as shestayed. Easier said than 
done! Aunt Phrasia did all things thoroughly. If 
she had given up the oversight of her Boston char- 
ities one night, rest assured it was because she saw a 
charity greater than their aggregate that called her 
abroad, and Nathan shivered from head to foot as 
he realized her fastened in his home with a project 
on her mind, and such a project! 

The room was hot; absolutely stifling. He 
seized his gun and made for the door, flung it wide, 
and rushed out of the house. Once in the woods, 
in a haunt that was his own particular secret, he 
made sad havoc with the songsters, and came home 
well laden. 

He forgot all about the annoyance of Aunt 
Phrasia’s petition, and was whistling merrily over 
the stairs when he ran across her at the head wait- 
ing for him. 

“ T don’t know as I am right,” said Aunt Phrasia, 
in that merry way of hers, “ but I have always no- 
ticed that when a boy is whistling then is the time 
to attack him and interest him in a pet project.” 

Nathan tried to escape, but there was no such 
word in Miss Botsford’s vocabulary. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
STOCKS. 


By Ricuarp WHEATLEY. 


URNING to any daily issue of the New 
York “ Tribune,” or other large metro- 
politan newspaper, we find reports of sales 
on the previous business day at the Stock 
Exchange and at the Consolidated Stock 

and Petroleum Exchange ; also of sales at the San 

Francisco, Philadelphia, and Boston Stock Ex- 

changes. These sales are of the stocks and bonds 

of railroad, banking, telegraph, express, gas, min- 
ing, manufactaring, and other industrial companies. 

It is of the stocks, particularly, that we now speak. 

Because these are constantly bought and sold, they 

are said to be active. Those in which there are 

few or no dealings are for that reason said to be 
inactive. 

What are called stocks are really certificates of 
shares in the capital stock of corporations, and rep- 
resent the cash contributed, or assumed to have 
been contributed, to each enterprise at the risk of 
the investors. Thus, the capital stock of the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company 
is over $80,000,000, that of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company over $28,000,000, that of the 
Western Union anal Company over $80,- 
000,000, and that of the Pallman Palace Car Com- 
pany about $25,000,000. The first and second of 
these sums are supposed to have been paid by the 
shareholders to build and equip their respective 
railroads, the third to construct their system of tel- 
egraph wires and offices, and the fourth to build the 
magnificent palace cars in which the public travel 
with ease and pleasure over a great part of the 
American continent. Each share is commonly for 
$100. If so, then $100 is par. If the market 
price of any stock whose par is $100 be $130, then 
the stock is said to be 30 per cent., or 30 points, 
above par. If it be 83, then it is 17 per cent., or 
17 points, below par. A certificate of stock — 
fies the number of shares owned by the holder, 
whose name is written on the face of the certificate. 
Fresh issues of stock are repeatedly made by in- 
corporated companies in order to carry out new 
undertakings—such as adding more miles to the 
length of a railroad, laying down an additional line 
of rails, acquiring land or buildings for offices and 
better accommodation for freight and passenger 
traffic, buying the factories, stock in trade, and 
franchises of other companies. With many cor- 
porations doing business in the transportation of 
goods and passenger, or in mining, manufactures, 
or other branches of social activity, it is often the 
case that they do not sell all the stock at the begin- 
ning, or within a short time, or perhaps ever, that 
they are authorized by charter to issue. Thus a com- 
pany mining coal and iron may have a nominal or 
chartered capital of $10,000,000 ; but it may have 
issued only $6 000,000 of stock, because that was 
all that could profitably be used. The remainder 
is held in the treasury, and is available for sale to 
any who will purchase when it is desirable to have 
sufficient funds to carry on more extended cpera- 
tions. 

Dividends are sums of money paid monthly, or 
quarterly, or semi-annually, as may be determined, 
out of the earnings of the company to the share- 
holders. If no dividend be paid at the appointed 
period, the company is said to have passed its divi- 
dend. The dividend may range from one per cent., 
or less, per share upward. Special dividends are 
sometimes made out of surplus earnings in addition 
to the regular distribution. Thus, in July, 1883, a 
special dividend of seventeen per cent. was made to 
shareholders by the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany, whose usual dividend, payable in March and 
September, was in the same year only four per cent. 
semi-annually. 

The rule of the New York Stock Exchange is not 
to admit any issue of stock to the privilege of 
being bought and sold upon its floor unless it have 
been examined by the Committee on the Stock List 
and received the approval of the Governing Com- 
mittee. This precaution is intended to proteet the 
public against fraudulent misrepresentation and 
hurtful irregularity. Yet there are exceptions to 
this rule in the case of unlisted stocks, such as the 
American Cotton Oil, sugar refineries, and others. 
The holders of these unlisted stocks are evidently 
willing, through the simple fact that they have pur- 
en them, to trust in the ability and integrity of 
the irresponsible trustees to whom supreme control 
has been committed. Their reliance upon such 
officials is like that of an army upon a general, 
rather than like that of the members of a co-opera- 
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tive institation upon its chosen officers. Whether 
it be wise to take such risks is a question much 
debated. 

When certificates of stock bear upon the back an 
irrevocable power of attorney, which contains a full 
bill of sale and a power of substitution, they consti- 
tute what is termed a good delivery. Some stocks, 
such as those of the Cleveland & Pittsburg, Harlem, 
New York & New Haven Railroads, are held by 
owners as a permanent investment, and therefore 
are not frequent subjects of traffic. Others, like 
most of the 170 to 200 active stocks dealt in at the 
Exchange, frequently change owners. ‘These are 
controlled by extensive operators, who often raise 
or depress prices at thei- own pleasure, and with 
little regard for intrinsic value. 

At the present date speculation is not venture- 
some. On March 17, 1890, the total number of 
shares sold at the Stock Exchange was 194 845, 
and at the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Ex- 
change 70,640, being 265,485 in all. This is asmall 
number compared with the 721,303 shares on the 
regular list sold at the Stock Exchange on February 
25, 1881, or the 848 940 shares sold on November 
22,1882. The largest sale of stocks by any one 
owner was by the late William H. Vanderbilt. It 
was of 150,000 shares at 120—$18,000,000. He 
afterward sold 100,000 more at the same price to 
the same purchasers. The total of both sales was 
$30,000.000. This was less than half of what the 
Vanderbilts owned of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad stock. All stocks are paid 
for by checks on city banks. 

A visit to the Stock Exchange is an event not 
soon forgotten. The brokers, collected at the points 
where particular stocks are sold and bought, often 
shout and yell at the top of their voices. Bedlam 
seems to have broken loose. Spectators in the gal- 
leries can make nothing out of the explosive racket. 
But it is all orderly enough to the actors. Each 
cries out loudly the number of shares and the price 
of what he wishes to sell. Buyers name the price 
and the conditions of purchase of the stocks for 
which they bid. All offers made and accepted are 
binding on offerers and takers. Sales are made 
for cash, in which case the stock is delivered at or 
before 2:15 p.m. of the same day ; or in the regular 
way, when delivery is made on the day following ; 
or on time—that is, after three, ten, thirty, or 
sixty days. In option sales, the delivery of the 
stock, within sixty days at the furthest, may be at 
the choice of the buyer, or of the seller, after 
twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Option sales are common with speculators, who 
endeavor to guess what the price of stecks will be 
at any time within sixty days. Purchases made 
by investors who pay for their stocks and carry 
them away are ordinarily for the purpose of deriv- 
ing a regular income from them. Speculators who 
buy more than they can pay for deposit about ten 
per cent. of the value of what they purchase with 
the broker. This deposit is called the margin. 
The broker then hypothecates, or pledges, the stock 

chased to a bank or trust company, of whom he 

rrows the money in order to pay the seller. If 
the stock falls in price, the speculator is called on 
for more margin, and if he fails to pay it in, his 
stock is sold at the current rate by the broker, in 
order to save himself from loss. Buying stocks on 
margin, and especially by inexperienced people, 
partakes strongly of the nature of gambling. It 
has brought many thousands to financial and moral 
ruin. Merchants, farmers, widows, spinsters, clerks, 
and professional men have made these ventures, or 
taken these “flyers,” as they are called, and have 
lost all they risked, and vastly more than they 
could spare. Men in positions where they were 
trusted with the care of other people’s money have 
wickedly used that money in stock speculations, lost 
it, and been ruined in reputation, as well as sent to 
the penitentiary. “ Bucket shops,” in which foolish 
people are tempted to bet on the prospective price 
of stocks, are simply swindling establishments in 
— the bettors are cheated out of what they 
risk. 

Many stocks of local character are legitimately 
bought and sold outside of any exchange. Those 
of wealthy persons, lately deceased, are frequently 
sold by auction at the New York Real Estate Ex- 
change. But whether the stocks to be bought, pub- 
licly or privately, be local—as of banks, gas or 
water companies, or of great railroad or other cor- 
porations dealt in at the Stock Exchanges—the in- 
tending buyer should, unless thoroughly acquainted 
with them, seek the counsel of successful and highly 
reputable brokers or business men before making 


any purchase. 
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NOVEMBER 6, 1890. 


A DANISH BOY, A GERMAN HERO. 


HE birthday of a man born ninety years 
ago has just been celebratedin Germany, 
a man whose knowledge and sagacity 
have changed the history of Europe, and 
the record of whose work is so great that 

the whole world is glad to honor him ; and yet he 

was the child of poor parents, born in a country 
whose king was poor. Helmuth von Moltke was 
born in the town of Parchim, in Denmark. The 
boy was fair-haired and blue-eyed, and noted for 
his reserve and his love of study. His father, rec- 
ognizing that the boy had peculiar abilities, sent 
him to the Land Cadets’ Academy at Copenhagen, 
and here the boy showed such wonderfal genius and 
ability that at the age of eighteen he was made an 
officer. Denmark was not noted for its military 
power, and young Von Moltke became very anxious 
to enter the Prussian army, where several of his 
relatives and his father had already served. The 

Duke of Holstein was the military chief of young 

Von Moltke, recognized his wonderful military 

genius, and used his influence so that the cadet 

passed the officers’ examination at Berlin and en- 
tered the army. There was not opportanity for the 
exercise of the ambition which moved the young 
officer, and he wrote to King Frederick the Sixth 
asking him for permission to join a foreign army 
for a season in order that he might complete his 
military education. This was ted, and the 
young officer again wrote to his king to grant him 
three months’ pay that he might travel and study 
the art of war among other nations. In his letter 
he said: “If his Majesty will concede my request, 
I trust that I shall acquire such knowledge and 
capacity in the Prussian service as shall enable me 
hereafter to repay the King of Denmark.” The 
king refused this request, and the young Danish 
officer immediately left the service of Denmark and 
entered that of Prussia, when he was twenty-two 
years of age. For ten years he devoted all his energy 
to the study of the art of war. He joined the Mil- 
itary Academy at Berlin, and went with his regi- 
ment to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where his studious- 
ness and attainments resulted in his being appointed 
on the general staff. He next entered the employ 
of the Sultan Mahmoud, at that monarch’s request, 

to reform the military service of Turkey. He did 

this with the consent of the Prussian Government. 

Helmuth von Moltke gave the same devotion and 

intense study to this foreign service that he had 

given to the Prussian service, aiding the Turks 
against Mehemet Ali of Egypt and his adopted son. 

When the war was over he returned to Prussia, 
afterwards writing an account of his Turkish ex- 
periences. His services abroad and his published 
accounts of his experiences in Turkey resulted in 
bringing him more prominently before the Govern- 
ment, and on his return he was appointed Adjutant 
to Prince Henry. In company with the Prince he 
traveled through Spain, Italy, and France, adding 
constantly to his knowledge of military affairs in 
foreign countries, as well as the topography and re- 
sources of each country. While in Rome, Prince 
Henry died, and Von Moltke turned his face toward 
Berlin again. He made a thorough examination 
of Gibraltar and its fortifications, and wrote a book 
entitled “ Leaves from a Diary in Spain” after his 
return. While devoting his mind entirely to the 
art of war and such knowledge as would be valuable 
in his specialty, he still gave the impression of 
being a student rather than a soldier. 

After his years of travel and experience, it was 
his ambition to perfect the organization of the Ger- 
man army. ith this end in view he worked 
indolatignhiy. He tells us that he was instructed 
to prepare, at the shortest possible notice, a system 
of defense for the German coasts; that he worked 
out all the plans to the minutest detail with the aid 
of the best navy and army engineers and officers, 
and presented it to the Diet at Frankfort. He re- 
ceived not the slightest attention for three years, 
and then a commission was appointed which en- 
tirely ignored the plans submitted by Von Moltke 
and his associates, and no change was made in the 
coast defenses of Germany. While this wasa great 
disappointment and an experience of anxiety, he 
worked steadily on, making observations, eagerly 
studying every plan adopted by any foreign nation, 
and, as a result, when war broke out between Ger- 
many and Denmark in 1864, Von Moltke scheduled 
the plan of the campaign and helped to defeat his 
own nation. 

_ Two years later it was his own plan that brought 
victory to Germany against Austria. This last vic- 
tory was won in seven weeks; the magnificent 
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of Von Moltke and the influence which he 
exercised among the officers having brought 
the German troops to such perfection that the mag- 
nificent army of Austria, who fought bravely, could 
not withstand them. This victory brought a world- 
wide reputation to Von Moltke, and he was declared 
to be the successor of Alexander the Great, Czsar, 
and the first Napoleon. King William caused him 
to be presented with the sum of 200,000 thalers, 
with which he purchased an estate near Silesia, 
with the intention of spending the remaining years 
of his life in study, for at this time he was sixty- 
six years old. 

The possibilities of war between Germany and 
France now became apparent, and Von Moltke be- 
gan planning a system of defenses and the military 
maneuvers to meet this possibility. So carefully had 
every detail been thought out, so thoroughly had he 
imbued the officers under him with a belief in the 
infallibility of his judgment, that when the war 
broke out Germany was entirely prepared and 
knew exactly what to do. It is said that when 
news of the declaration of war by Napoleon was 
brought to Von Moltke, it was late at night, and he 
was in bed; but he said to the messenger: “Oh, 
very well—the third portfolio on the left.” That 
portfolio contained the first plans of his proposed 
campaign. In speaking of his plans for this cam- 
paign, Von Moltke said: “ Many soldiers would 
have been frightened by this scattering of our 
force ona line of 250 miles ; but most persons were 
anxious about our operations. They took for strate- 
gical movements what was only preparatory, and the 
error was first perceived when the various corps 
united by the rapid marches in three great masses.” 

Germany was successful, and Von Moltke was 
created Chief Marshal of the German Empire as a 
reward for his services, and in 1872 he was made a 
life member in the Upper House of the Reichstag. 
Germany was now united, and Von Moltke felt that 
he could devote his time to study. It is said that 
the German Emperor wished to make him a prince, 
but he refused it because he had no children and 
no means to support the honor. It has been his 
custom until recently to deliver, while in his home 
in Berlin, lectures to twenty or thirty officers on 
military art, who, in turn, delivered these lectures 
to the army. The German soldiers call Von Moltke 
“ Father von Moltke,” and say that he is “a man 
who is able to keep silent in seven — @ wa 

The difference between Bismarck, the 
German statesman, and Field Marshal von Moltke 
has been that Bismarck never confided his plans to 
any but the members of his own family, while 
Von Moltke has educated a school of strategists such 
as no country in Europe but Germany possesses ; 
and it is said to give him a feeling of profound sat- 
isfaction that after his death so many of his pupils 
will be qualified to take his place. This shows that 
not personal ambition but love for his adopted 
country has been the motive of Von Moltke’s life ; 
not to make Von Moltke great alone, but to make 
Germany greater; and in this he is an example of 
the true spirit for all work—not to make the worker 
great, but to perfect the work. Von Moltke has 
studied the officers under his control, and, irrespect- 
ive of wealth or birth, these men have been selected 
for their abilities alone to fill positions of the high- 
est rank and responsibility ; so that his death will 
still leave the German army a united army, under 
trained leadership. 

It is said that from the Great Frederick Von 
Moltke took the rule of his life, believing with 
Frederick that ‘‘ thrift, sobriety, and hard work are 
the only trustworthy preservers of health and pro- 
longers of life,” and that he has made this the 
doctrine of the German army. At ninety years of 
age Von Moltke is upright and slight, light on his 
feet as a young lieutenant. He is careful in his 
diet, begins work each day immediately after 
breakfast, and stops at four o'clock. He is tem- 
perate in all his habits. His life has been so true, 
so devoted to his chosen profession, that even in 
this Republic the German citizens in several cities 
united on October 26 to honor Von Moltke’s 
birthday. We sometimes think that the only 
place where a poor boy can make a place of 
honor for himself is in this Republic, but Von 
Moltke’s career proves that a poor boy who de- 
votes himself to one thing, who so lives that 
he seeks to prolong his days because he recog- 
nizes them as useful to his country, may make a 
place for himself under one of the most arbitrary 
governments in the world, and make a place for 
himself, not only in history, but in the hearts of 
the people so that they seek to do him honor even 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE.’ 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


dishonest tribunal; he was therefore 
| silent before Herod. But the Roman 


acter and mission of Jesus, was 
perplexed. And Jesus readily vouchsafed him the 
explanation he requested in a few brief but signifi- 
cant words, whose meaning a paraphrase may help 
to make clear.* He was a king, but he was no 
preacher of sedition. He had formed no p 

of interfering with the government of Rome. He 
had no need to call witnesses. Two sufficient evi- 
dences were before the Procurator now. Who had 
brought this accusation against him? The Jews. 
If it had been preferred by a Roman centurion, it 
might have been worthy of examination. But 
when was it ever known that the Jewish priesthood 
complained to their Gentile government of one 
who sought the political emancipation of the nation ? 
None knew better than Pilate how restive were the 
people under the Roman yoke. The voices of the 
mob before the judgment seat crying out for Jesus’s 
blood were unwitting witnesses to his innocence. 
Not to found a new dynasty, nor to frame a new 
political organization, had Christ come into the 
world, but to bear witness to the truth. His sub- 
jects swear allegiance to the truth—to Jesus, be- 
cause Jesus is the truth. And they only to whom 
truth is of higher worth than all else comprehend 
his voice and participate in his kingdom. Pilate, 
half pityingly, half contemptuously, replied with his 
famous question, “ What is truth?” Tothis Roman 
realist, knowing only kingdoms that are built by the 
sword and cemented by blood, this conception of an 
invisible kingdom of truth seemed but the baseless 
vision of a religious enthusiast. But, though he 
lacked moral, he did not lack political, penetration. 
It was clear this Galilean Rabbi was no rival to the 
Cesars. The suspicions which he had from the 
first entertained of the motives of his old-time ene- 
mies were confirmed, and from this brief interview 
he returned to the accusers of Jesus to announce 
again his judgment of acquittal. 

Then commenced a battle between a cowardly 
judge and a determined mob, ending in the unjust 
sentence and its cruel execution. Without attempt- 
ing to picture the scene in its detail, look at the 
three chief figures in this battle. First, the priest- 
hood, resolute, earnest, determined, clamorous, in- 
citing the gathering mob in order that they might 
wrest from the unwilling judge the condemnation 
which they could not expect from his conscience or 
his judgment. Secondly, the prisoner. No voice, 
no pen, can venture to picture him—calm, unmoved, 
silent, through all the howling, through all the false 
accusations, interposing to them all nothing but a 
solemn and witnessing silence. 

Third, Pilate. Who was Pilate? A man of 
the world ; a Roman; one who believed neither in 
God nor in immortality; one whose moral sense 
had in it no religious inspiration, behind it no relig- 
ious sanction; a man whose only religion was the 
religion of a man of the world; whose only support 
in an hour of trial was the sense of honor that is 
so much vaunted and is so feeble; a man that would 
have resented with wrathful indignation the charge 
of cowardice, and yet a man that proved himself a 
coward in an hour that tried his courage ; not inhu- 
man; not cruel; not meaning to be apostate; not 
conscious of the great crime he was about really to 
commit. Let us not misjudge him. Let us not 
be unjust even tohim. He was a judge. He sat 
upon his throne. There stood before him one 
whom he ed as a mild, harmless religious 
enthusiast. Prejudice had been aroused against 
him. Shoald he let this man go, there would cer- 
tainly arise a riot in Jerusalem, the rumor of which 
might reach the Court of Rome, and might bring 
trouble upon him, certainly would bring trouble 
upon the nation. Should he execute him—only 
one more harmless enthusiast out of existence; no 
great harm done. So he palters with the mob, 
endeavors by various devices to appeal to the sym- 
pathies of a mob that have no sympathies ; a 
not do the one brave thing he should have done ; 
does not say, “Though the heavens fall, justice 
shall be done.” And when, at last, the high priests 


* International Sunday-School Lesson for November 16, 
1890, —Luke xx111.. 13-25. 
* See John xviii., 33-38. 
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hiss in his ears, “ This man made himself a king; 
and he that lets a claimant to the throne go free is 
no friend of Tiberius Czsar,” he resists their de- 
mand no longer. When his imagination calls up 
the picture of that most jealous and cruel monarch 
that sat on the throne of the Cz#sars, when he 
remembers that his own place may be swept from 
under him at the demand of this same priesthood, 
enforced by this same mob, he washes his hands of 
responsibility, and says, “I do not condemn him; 
but take him and execute your own sentence upon 
him.” 

In the arrest and trial of Christ three figures 
stand out before us, and throughout human history 
have had the stigma of an ineffable disgrace marked 
in letters as of living fire upon their foreheads— 
Judas Iscariot, Caiaphas, Pilate. Judas Iscariot, 
a worldly man, whose worldliness and ambition 
stifled the higher and better impulses of a nobler 
nature. Are we innocent of that? Caiaphas, 
who made his religion a means for promoting his 
own preferment, and invited superstition to 
strengthen selfishness. Has the American Church 
no antitype of that? Pilate, who, in an hour that 
demanded unflinching courage, proved himself a 
coward. Are there no cowards in American pol- 
ities? no men in American history that have been 
turned from the straight path by the clamor of pub- 
lic demand? no danger with us in this nineteenth 
century lest we bow to the will of a majority that 
demand what our own conscience condemns? none 
of us that are inclined to write across the sky, as 
though it were the authority of the Supreme and 
Final One, Vox populi vox Dei, forgetting that the 
voice of the people in the greatest critical hour of 


human history was, ‘Crucify him, crucify him ;’. 


and one of the great criminals of human history was 
criminal because he was a coward in an hour that 
demanded courage? ‘There is no courage that has 
not conscience behind it, and no conscience that 
will sustain a man inthe hour that tries men’s souls 
that has not as its reserve guard faith in God and 
in an eternal future. This is the lesson which 
Pilate’s awful crime has written in history for us. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF 
BROWNING: “ PARACELSUS.”’ 


A WEEK-DAY SERMON. 
By THE Rev. REvEN THoMAs. 


worth of Robert Browning as a 
teacher of epiritual truth, as a student 
“S| of human souls in all their moods of 
| joy and sorrow, doubt, fear, and appre- 
hension, confidence and love—* the 
subtlest assertor of the soul in song ”’—has not as 
yet, I think, except by a very few, been at all ade- 
quately appreciated. Differing as he does from 
every poet who has preceded him, and from all his 
contemporaries, not only in his apprehensions of 
truth, but in his modes of expression, we are not 
surprised to find him the subject of more general 
and varied criticism than any other literary man of 
our time. His genius is universally recognized. 
His place as a poet among poets is not, and cannot 
as yet be,determined. He belongs specially to the 
nineteenth century. No one of our great literary 
men seems to me to be so sensitive as Browning to 
all and everything in thought and feeling which 
characterizes our century. He has carefully and 
scientifically analyzed its air and its water. The 
moral atmosphere we are breathing is not always 
pure. There is no little of malaria in it. The 
water we are drinking is not always water of life! 
It is enough impure to produce a low typhoid con- 
dition. Browning has the competency to take in 
the situation, and, feeling the pulse of the patient, 
he has skill enough to write out prescriptions which, 
in most cases, ought to start up the failing powers 
into new and more vigorous action. Moving as he 
does in the realm of mind and spirit—giving himself 
to the study of the soul-life of men and women rather 
than to that which is external in life and in the 
world—he is necessarily metaphysical and psycho- 
logical, which to most persons means obscure, heavy, 
labored, not easy to follow. As a Nova Scotia pro- 
fessor of literature writes, “ There is no poet of our 
time more original, be that originality good or 
bad, than Browning. No poet, therefore, in whose 
case the disadvantages alluded to are more appar- 
ent. There is no poetry on which opinions are 
more divided, none so at variance with preconceived 
ideas ; none, therefore, which it is so difficult fairly 
to appreciate. There is no poet of our time so un- 
even, none so voluminous, none so obscure. There 
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is no poet, then, who so much needs an interpreter.” 
In these simple and fragmentary lectures we are 
not occupied with the literary side of Browring’s 
work, not even with his poetry as poetry, not with 
the technical execution of his work, but with that 
in his work which we may be allowed to entitle 
the analysis of the soul of man, his unfolding of 
those elements in man’s nature to which we apply 
the word spiritual. Our aim, then, is not that of 
a critic—very far from that; we do not suspect 
ourselves of any such superiority to Browning 
as would enable us to be his critic—simply that of 
an expositor or interpreter; not, however, as indif- 
ferent or unsympathetic. It would be impossible 
to interpret without sympathy. Mere scientific 
dissection, after the style of a skilled anatomist, 
would scarcely be adequate. In the psychological 
region the seeing eye depends for the clearness of 
its vision upon the possession of the heart to 
feel. And if any one should be disposed to ask 
for the reason of this effort to interpret Brownin 
on these evenings, my only answer is, not that 
need more work than I have legitimately, but that 
I am more and more convinced of the necessity for 
profounder instruction in psychological trath in this 
our age when the meat seems often more than the 
life and the raiment more than the body. A Chris- 
tian church ought to be a school for souls capable 
of learning, as well as a hospital for sick souls, a 
refuge for tempted souls, a light-bringer to benight- 
ed souls. When a soul is brought face to face with 
its Christ, everything has to be done in it. It 
must get to know itself as well as its Christ. Chris- 
tian life once begun, there is no let up. The men 
and women who are too indifferent or too lazy to 
cultivate their own spirits must relapse into dark- 


‘ness; there is nothing else for them. Because I 


find in Browning a great genius for psychological 
analysis, because I find in him a great interpreter 
of the human soul, I make the effort to bring to 
bear some of his thought and work on such few 
elect souls as may think it worth while to attend 
here. 

The first of his poems to which I will ask 
your attention is that entitled “ Paracelsus,” one 
of his earliest poems, issued when he was only 
twenty-three years of age—a marvelous production 
at that age for even a man of genius. This man 
Paracelsus was one of the notable men of the six- 
teenth century—a Swiss by birth; a man who 
studied medicine and natural science, visited many 
of the European universities, was appointed a pro- 
fessor of medicine at Basel in 1526, and was ex- 
pelled from the city two years after, probably 
because of his new-departure views in medicine and 
the jealousy of his colleagues. His speculations in 
astrology and his operations in magic and alchemy 
put him into a position in which it was easy to 
denounce him as aquack. But he was a wonderful 
and mysterious man, and has a right to be regarded 
as the father of modern chemistry. It is said that 
we owe the invention of laudanum to him, by the 
use of which he may have accomplished some of 
the unintelligible effects ascribed to him. It is said 
also that he had in his wanderings discovered some 
great life secret, which either remained his own or 
was the property of but a few of the initiated, 
though the Rosicrucians profess still to be in pos- 
session of it. Browning gives us a psychological 
study of the man. We are introduced to him in 
company with three friends—Festus, Michal, and 
Aprile. The poem is divided into five sections. 
In the first section Paracelsus is filled with aspi- 
ration after knowledge; simply to know, that is the 
one dominating passion of his soul. It is the scien- 
tific spirit of this nineteenth century. Young men 
are certain to feel it more than others, as their 
impressionableness is supreme over their judgment 
and discrimination. hat more natural than that 
the young man Robert Browning should feel him- 
self under the power of this spirit * of quenchless 
curteaty, of dauntless inquiry, of a searching enthu- 
siasm”? Hence he seized for poetic treatment the 
man whom some regard as the forerunner of Mes- 
mer, and even of Darwin and Wallace. He gives 
us his soul-history. The man finds in himself “ vast 
longings,” which he cannot repress. This strong 
desire, this fierce energy, makes him restless. In 
this irresistible force which works within him he 
recognizes the push of God upon his spirit. “ Be 
sure,” he says to his friends, “ that God ne’er dooms 
to waste the strength he deigns impart.” But the 
motive which is underneath all his aspiration is not 
as yet clear to himself. He is of opinion that the 
time has come when the race needs new light—some 
— spirit to stand ahead of all who have gone 

fore: 
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“Tis time 

New hopes should animate the world, new light 

Should dawn from new revealings to a race 

Weighed down so long, forgotten so long.” 
He despises the men and methods of the past, and 
is not willing to acknowledge that there is anything 
in that past which can illumine or profit him. 
From childhood he has been “ by a fire, 
by a true fire.” He will trust his soul’s own work- 
ings, ite high nature. The men of the past, they 
knew, and so ruled; he will be the medium of new 
knowledge, and so the ruler of men, thus becom- 
ing “a star to men forever.” He is conscious of 
having been endued with comprehension and a 
steadfast will; also a special change has taken 
place in him, and so everything wears a different 
hue from what it once wore. Then follows this 


fine passage : 
“T go to prove my soul ! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive ! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask cot : but unless God send his hail, 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the bird. In His good time !” 


And so his friends Festus, Michal, and Aprile have 
to consent to his setting out on his lone and peril- 
ous way in pursuit of knowledge. They plead with 
him, and use all such arguments and reasonings as 
loving, common-sense friends would use. Some- 
times they chide him, sometimes humor him, some- 
times suggest doubt, and sometimes own to their 
perception of his unusual greatness of mind. The 
fair and generous-hearted Michal (interesting to 
us, as one writes, because she is “the first in the 
long gallery of Browning's women—a gallery of 
superbly drawn portraits’’) says once of Paracel- 
sus: “He is God’s commissary! he shall be great 
and grand, and all for us.” 
“No, sweet ! 

(he replies) 

Not great and grand. If I can serve mankind, 


’Tis well ; but there our intercourse must end : 
I never will be served by those I serve.” 
There is a subtle pride in such an avowment, a 
“plague spot,” as Festus calls it. He feels the 
heartlessness of this reply, and through it as through 
a window sees the great defect in the character of 
Paracelsus. Festus warns him that for such as 
cut themselves off from their kind, even though it 
be to climb intellectual Alps in search of something 
which man needs, there are strange punishments. 
Michal, we feel, is full of feminine discernment 
when she says: 
** Man should be humble ; you are very proud : 
And God, dethroned, has doleful plagues for such ! 
You will find all you seek, and perish so.” 
Paracelsus feels the tenderness of this sweet 
woman’s pleadings. But he is utterly possessed 
with a consciousness of his own intellectual superi- 
ority—that he is no common man and has no 
ordinary place to fill. And if Browning's repre- 
sentation of him mentally be anywhere near the 
truth, his intellectual superiority must be admitted. 
The poet makes him utter these words as to what 
truth is: 
“ Bat, friends, 
Truth is within ourselves ; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe : 
There is an inmost center in us all 
Where trath abides in fullness ; and around, 
- Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception —which is truth. 
‘To know’ 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 
And then he becomes, in the light of this thought, 
very humane and even democratic, asking : 
“Hence may not truth be lodged alike in 
Tha lowest as the highest 


These words cannot but remind us of the teach- 
ing of the Greatest One: “ The Kingdom of God 
is within you.” Are they not in accord with the 
idea of the most erudite of theological teachers in 
our time, that the Divine is immanent as well as 
transcendent ? 

Paracelsus has dreams of the sudden elevation 
of the race above its present broken and evil con- 
dition by some discovery to be made by some one 
man; and he has in him the persuasion that himself 
is possibly that man. And so, after all that his 
friends can urge, he resolves to make his plunge : 

“ Are there not, Festus, are there not, dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver : 
One—when, a beggar, he prepares to plunge ; 
One—when, a prince, he rises with his pearl ? 
Festus, I plunge !” 
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By and by we find him at Constantinople. Years 
have passed in seeking to know—simply to know. 
Paracelsus is the type of all mere Intellectualists— 
men who add knowledge to: knowledge as others 
add field to field. And where mentally is he now? 
Has his language changed? Or is he still en- 
amored of a possible golden future? “Time 
fleets—youth fades—life is an empty dream.” 
He is meditating words like these. He is beginning 
to long for rest. And yet there is something very 
unattractive in mere rest. “This throbbing brow 
to cease, this beating heart to cease, all cruel and 
gnawing thoughts to cease!" He hoped to rest in 
truth and power and recompense. But to rest 
simply from exhaustion and weariness; to lose 
himself among the common creatures of the world 
—he cannot consent to that. He becomes philo- 
sophical: “ What's failure or success to me? I 
have subdued my life to the one purpose whereto I 
ordained it.” But doubts begin to crowd in upon 
him as to his being on the right track. “I have 
made life consist of one idea ’—to know, simply to 
know. He had “determined to become the great- 
est and most glorious man on earth.” But in pur- 
suing his end he has separated himself from men, 
and somehow has lost the sunshine out of life. He 
seems now to 

“ sicken on a dead gulf, streaked with light 
From its own putrefying depths alone.” 
And he asks, with a feeling of manifest sadness 
and disappointment : 
“ Ha, have I, after all, 
Mistaken the wild nursling of my breast ?” 
It seems to himself as if he is losing his intellect- 
ual superiority. Really and truly he is making 
progress, but it seems otherwise. We who look on 
can perceive that the conceit is being taken out of 
him—and that is always a sign of upward move- 
ment. He thinks that God is sure to respect mind, 
and so he exclaims : 
“God! Thou art Mind! Unto the Master-Mind 
Mind should be precious. Spare my mind alone ! 
But if my spirit fail, 
My once proud spirit forsake me at the last, 
Hast thou done well by me? So do not thou ! 
Crush not my min', dear God, though I be crushed!” 
Intellectual pride is still there. He is afraid 
of failure and of becoming one of those unintellect- 
ual, wondering people, 
““ Those who watch but work no more, 
Who gaze on life but live no more.” 
There is a nobility in this very dread—signs of a 
great mind in this very perception of the greatness 
of mind. It is at this juncture that once more 
Aprile meets Paracelsus. Aprile represents the 
emotional and esthetic in life, as Paracelsus repre- 
sents the intellectual. He is surprised at the worn 
and haggard look of his old friend Paracelsus. 
“Thine eyes are lusterless to mine [remarks Aprile] ; 
my hair 
Is soft, nay silken soft : to talk with thee 
Flushes my cheek, and thou art ashy pale.” 

They converse together, and the whole of their 
discourse is concentrated in two lines. Paracelsus 
says: 

“ His secret ! I shall get his secret— 

I am he that aspired (o know, and thou ? 
Aprile. | would love infinitely, and be loved ! 
Par. Poor slave! | am thy king indeed.” 

These two men cannot yet appreciate or under- 
stand each other. Aprile has beauty of face and 
person, and manifest beauty of character. As 
Paracelsus looks upon him, he exclaims : 

“ How he stands 

With eve’s last sunbeam staying on his hair— 

And those clear smiling eyes of saddest blue ! 

Has he too missed life’s end, and learned the cause ?” 

Aprile is full of the enthusiasm of humanity. 
He has a brilliant outlook for mankind, which he 
would fain secure for his race. 


“ Having thus revealed all [ coald love, 
Having received all love bestowed on it, 
I would die; preserving so throughout my course 
God full on me, as I was fall on men: 
He would approve my prayer.” 
“IT have gone through 
The loveliness of life ; create for me, 
If not for men—or take me to thyself, 
Eternal, infinite Love.” 


And then he tells Paracelsus that unless Ae had 
ggg: this mighty aim, he could be no king for 
im. 
Paracelsus is getting his eyes open, and confesses 
to Aprile : 
“I too have sought to know us thou to love— 


Excluding love as thou refusedst knowledge. 
Still thou hast beauty and I power.” 
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And then further down he asks: “Are we not 
halves of one dissevered world ? Let us part never, 
till thou the lover know, and I the knower love— 
and both are saved.” “God is the perfect poet,” 
says Aprile, “who in his person acts his own 
creations.” 

Both men are defective and partial, but of the 
two Aprile is the happiest and most hopeful; yet 
he lacks what Paracelsus could give him, intellect- 
ual strength ; but he has vision, which is better. 


It is not necessary, for our present aim, to follow 
Paracelsus through all the experiences he has— 
through all his changes of thought and feeling be- 
fore he recognizes that a mere intellectual life can 
never yield satisfaction or answer all his soul's 
wants. By and by he meets Festus again, and they 
move together on a very exalted tableland of dis- 
course. Paracelsus calls Festus “my soli 
luxury, my one friend.” Paracelsus is still ambi- 
tious to do for the body what Luther has done for 
the fettered soul. He seeks not fame, nor gain, 
nor even love; “no end distinct from knowledge.” 
He owns up to Festus that he has made no 
progress—his hopes were vain, and the truth he 
sought is just as far from him as ever. Per- 
haps that which he seeks is “too glorious to be 
gained.” “I shall rejoice” (he says) “when my 
part in the farce is shuffled through, and the 
curtain falls.” 

What is Browning teaching us in the history 
of this ambitious soul? Surely he is teaching us 
the truth which in this nineteenth century we 
need specially to recognize—that mere philosophic 
intellectualism, or scientific intellectualism, or any 
other kind of intellectualism in itself and alone, 
can only create a deeper dissatisfaction, a pro- 
founder unrest; that, as the old wise Hebrew 
says, “he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.” The soul cannot rest in anything present 
and visible. Nothing that the eye can see, nothing 
that the hand can touch, can ever satisfy it. “If it 
does rest in anything, however relatively noble that 
thing may be, whether art or literature or science, 
or theology even, it declines in vitality—it torpi- 
fies.” The soul can never retire from business. Its 
infancy only is spentonearth. This life is proving 
what sort of souls we have. “I go to prove my 
soul,” said Paracelsus. And that is what we all 
are doing. As Festus says, no man must hope for 
exemption from trial—“ to be mortal is to be plied 
with trials manifold.” “It is our trast” (he says) 
“that there is yet another world to mend all error 
and mischance,” but here every one needs trial to 
keep his soul from going to sleep, as a traveler in 
the snow needs shaking lest he fall and die. Para- 
celsus can never rest, for he sees what the human 
heart is—that heart which God “cursed long ago, 
and devils make since their pet nest and never- 
tiring home.” It seems to him as if that human 
heart were formed to Aaze rather than to love. 
But then this man is full of pride—how shall he 
see clearly? His friend Festus sees more clearly 
than he sees. Note this passage. It will apply to 
many more than Paracelsus : 

“ Listen : I do believe what you call trust 

Was self delusion at the best ; for see ! 

So long as God would kindly pioneer 

A path for you, and screen you from the world, 

Procure you full exemption from man’s lot, 

Man’s commen hopes and fears, on the mere pretext 

Of your engagement in his service—yield you 

A limitless license, make you God in fact, 

And turn your slave—you were content to say 

Most courtly praises! What is it, at last, 

But selfishness ?” 

Does not this come home to us? Are we not even 
as Paracelsus? And is it certain that we have to 
be instructed and purified as he was in such way as 
God's providence sees fitting ? 

The fifth section in this poem is to me the most 
heart searching. Paracelsus, after many trials, 
“ attains,” but not that he sought, nor in his way 
of seeking. 

Festus finds him all broken and lonely in a cell 
of the hospital of St. Sebastian, in Salzburg. And 
as he watches over the unconscious man he cries : 
“God ! Thou are Love! I build my faith on that ! 

Even as I watch beside thy tortured child 

Unconscious, whose hot tears fall fast by him, 

So doth thy right hand guide us through the world 

Wherein we stumble.” 
= prayer rises from this friendly and faithful 
“Save him, dear God, it will be like thee ; bathe him 

in light and life.” 

By and by Festus comes to himself, or rather to 
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a deeper, riper, and truer self than ever. He rec- 
gee himself as “the ignorant and incapable fool 
who rushed madly upon a work beyond his wits.” 
He has arrived at that condition in which he says 
to his friend : 

“T, you, and God can comprehend each other.” 


The need of Immortality presses on him : 


“ Truly, there needs another life to come ! 
If this be all (1 must tell Festus that), 
And other life await us not—for one, 

I say ’tis a poor cheat, a stupid bangle, 
A wretched failure. I, for one, protest 
Against it, and | hurl it back with scorn !” 


He has attained to humility ; there is very little of 
his pride left now—pride, which has led him wrong, 
the old serpent in our Eden garden which leads so 
many of us wrong. Listen to him: 
“1 want to be forgotten even by God ! 

But if that cannot be, dear Festus, lay me, 

When I shall die, within some narrow grave, 

Not by itself—for that would be too proud— 

But where such graves are thickest ; let it look 

Nowise distinguished from the hillocks round, 

So that the peasant at his brother’s bed 

May tread upon my own and know it not, 

we shall all be equal at the last.” 


Beautiful indeed is the love of Festus for this 
man. He stands by him, and with him, even 
before the throne of God. So does he love him that 
he can use such speech as this : 

“T am upon his side, come weal or woe. 

His portion shall be mine! He has done well ! 

I would have sinned, had I been strong enough, 

As he has sinned. Reward him, or I waive reward ! 
lf thou canst find no place for him, 

He shall be king elsewhere, and I will be 

His slave for ever.” 

The soul of Paracelsus in his furnace of affl ction 
is being purified, or how can he say to Festus : 

“ Where’er I look is fire, where’er I[ listen 
Music—and where I| tend bliss evermore !” 
And so thought upon thought comes from the dying 
man: not dark thoughts—thoughts all sunlit, all 
full of love and light; not such thoughts as for- 
merly. God is teaching him, as he is teaching us 
all, poor slow-paced scholars as we are. 

“TI gazed on power till I grew blind— 

On power ; [ could not take my eyes from that.” 


So Paracelsus ; there was his error—pride of soul, 
longing for power, despising the common run of 
men, and thus unconsciously separating himself from 
God. “ What wonder if I saw no way to shun 
despair?” But God has taught him that power 
without love would be hell : 
“T learned my own deep error ; love’s undoing 
Taught me the worth of love in man’s es 
And what proportion love should hold with power 
In his right constitution ; love preceding 
Power,and with much power, always much more love.” 
And so he dies, not before he has learnt something 
of the lesson we all have to learn ere Heaven's gate 
can open to our vision—that mere intellectualism is 
by no means sufficient, by nomeans the highest thing ; 
that simply to know is to be miserable; that the 
way to peace and rest and fullness of being is along 
the path of love and service. As he dies, the poet 
puts on to his tongue language like this: 
“T press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom : | shall emerge one day. 
You understand me? [ have said enough ? 
Fes. Now die, dear Aureole ! 
Par. Festus, let my hand, 
This hand, lie in your own, my own true friend ! 
Aprile! Hand in hand with you, Aprile. 
Fes. And this was Paracelsus !” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


PROMISE MEETING: PROMISE TO THE 


FAITHFUL. 
(Matt. xxv., 14-23.) 

N considering God's promises we need to 
keep in mind that in Jesus Christ is the 
assurance of the faithfulness of God. 

Paul, writing to the Corinthian charch, 
—=w says: “For how many soever be the 
romises of God, in him (Jesus) is the yea: where- 

los also through him is the amen, unto the glory 

of God through us.” Our faith must not rest upon 
the experience of others or upon a past ience 
of our own concerning the goodness of , bat 
upon Him who gave both the commandments and 
the promises, and bore witness to all men in the 
person of Jesus Christ that what he promised he 
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was able also to perform. “Shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?” will not be the language of our hearts, when 
the promises are seemingly unfulfilled to us, if we 
rest upon the promises but not upon God. 

We need also to remember that God’s promises 
are conditional. The never-wholly- ssed Land 
of Promise is typical of the forfeited blessings of 
every Christian life. We wonder why we are rest- 
less and troubled when we were promised peace, and 
why the thoughts of our hearts are so evil when we 
were promised renewed hearts, and all the while 
the lamentation is being made over us, “O that 
thou hadst hearkened to my commandments! then 
had thy peace been as a river, and thy righteous- 
ness as the waves of the sea.” 

The promises have been called “ God's letters to 
his children.” With this thought in mind, some 
one has said: “All the promises are marked 
for certain persons—as, for example: ‘ They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
“ All things work together for good to them that love 
God.” Let Christians observe these marks, to see 
if the promises are addressed to them. The special 
promises that we are to consider this week are ad- 
dressed, after the manner of one of Paul’s letters, 
“to the faithful in Christ Jesus.” 

The implied promise of the parable of the talents, 
that fidelity according to one’s ability will be com- 
mended of God and the way opened by him for 
greater service, is brought out also in the parable 
of the pounds, where the servants are rewarded 
in proportion to their proved power to increase the 
money given them, the reward consisting, not in 
their increased revenues from the ten or the five 
cities, but in the enlarged spheres of usefulness. So 
far as we have been faithful to the duties laid upon 
us, we have proved the truth of this promise, and 
have thereby obtained a pledge of the continual en- 
largement of our service until it shall broaden into 
perfect service in the presence of God. 

We may claim for our own the promises of Jesus 
to his disciples, if, like them, we have forsaken all 
to follow him, and are not counting our lives dear 
unto ourselves. Faithfulness costs something every- 
where, but it does not mean to us in Christian 
lands what it meant to the early Gentile converts, 
many of whom were obliged to give up the occupa- 
tions by which they gained a livelihood that they 
might remain true to the Christian faith, or to the 
converts in heathen lands to-day, who are often per- 
secuted to the death. But the motive-power of 
Christian fidelity must ever be the same. If we 
are serving our church, our Sunday-school, or our 
Christian Endeavor Society for the love of pastor, 
vr teacher, or friend, or even for the love of serv- 
ice, we shall fail in faithfulness some day, and with- 
out doubt will be surprised at our defection. It is 
true that the King approved of those who had min- 
istered to others and counted this ministry as serv- 
ice rendered to himself, but look deeper into the 
parable and you will see that their hearts were so 
full of love to the King that it could not help over- 
flowing upon those around them. The love of 
Christ must constrain us in our service, and if it 
does, we may know even here what it is to “ enter 
into the joy ” of our Lord. 

References: 1 Kings viii., 56; Ps. xxxi., 23, 24 
—ci, 6; Prov. xxviii., 20; Is. xl, 31; Mal. iii, 
16, 17; Matt. xix., 27-29—xxiv., 12, 13; Mark 
iv., 24, 25; Luke xvi., 10-12; Rom. iv., 20, 21i— 
viii., 28; 1 Cor. iv., 2,17; 2 Cor. i., 19, 20—vii., 
Gal. iii., 8,9, 29; 2 Tim. iv., 6-8; Heb. iii., 
14—-xi., 39, 40; James i., 12—ii., 5; 1 Pet. v., 2- 
4; 2 Pet.i, 4; 1 John ii., 24, 25; Rev. xvii., 14. 

_ Daily Readings: (1) Ps. xxxvii.,1-11; (2) Dan. 
vi., 1-28; (3) Heb. iii., 1-6; (4) Luke xii., 35-48, 
(5) Heb. vi., 9-20; (6) Rev. ii., 1-17; (7) Matt. 


xxv., 1 


Holding fast to the fact that the vote is a trust com- 
mitted to us by the Constitution of the United States, 
we have before us a principle which determines our ob- 
ligations regarding that vote. Every man has a right 
to barter or sell or exchange a commodity that belongs 
to him, but no man has a right to barter or exchange or 
sell a trust. Viewed in the light not only of Christian 
morality, but of that common code of honor which gov- 
erns the business of the civilized world, the buying of 
the votes of others or the selling of one’s own, or con- 
doning or making light of, or taking any part, however 
indirect, in such transactions, is the kind of fraud which 
places the participator on a level with the lowest crimi- 
nals in the laid As citizens of the United States, as 
citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven, we should rise up 
in our indignation, and brand this crime with the name 
it deserves. And to-day of all others is the time to 
speak out.—[Rev. Dr. H. Y. Satterlee. 
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A CHRISTIAN FUNERAL IN JAPAN. 


On the sixteenth of September last there occurred an 
event in Tokyo which deserves a place in the history of 
Christianity in Japan. I refer to the funeral of Mrs. 
Katsura, the wife of Lieutenant-General Katsura, the 
Vice-Minister of War. Mrs. Katsura was a member 
of the Bancho (Congregational) Church of Tokyo, and 
was deeply interested in its activities. At her death 
the church was asked to assume charge of the funeral 
services, which were to be held in the mortuary chapel 
at the celebrated Aoyama Cemetery, the ing-place 
of nearly all Japan’s great men who have died in re- 
cent years. Shortly after the appointed time the 
cortége made its ap ce, headed by well-nigh two 
hundred men, each ing an immense bouquet ar- 
ranged in a bamboo stand. These bouquets were 
placed in the wide open space in front of the chapel, 
and gave it the appearance of a grove of flowering 
trees. It is said that ver 3500 at- 
tendance, though, owing to the s of the chapel, 
not more than 300 or 400 could have listened to the 
religious exercises. Among these were at least one 

rince of the blood, three cabinet ministers (Count 
yama, Minister of War ; Viscount Kabayama, Mini 
ter of the Navy; Viscount Aoki, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs), a very large delegation of army officers of all 
and a number of foreign diplomatic officials. A 
large military band had been detailed to furnish vol- 
untaries before and after the service, though the music 
for the service proper was by a choir selected from the 
church, under the lead of a young graduate from the 
government school of music. 

The pastor of the Bancho Charch, the Rev. Paul 
Kanamori, presided. The order of service was : Sing- 
ing, reading of the Scriptures (1 Cor. xv.), prayer, sing- 
ing (a version of “ Whiter than snow,” a favorite hymn 
of Mrs. Katsura), sermon, prayer, singing — of 
“From every stormy wind that blows”). @ sermon 
was devoted to setting forth the Christian’s hope of a 
blessed immortality through faith in and obedience to 
Christ ; and it was listened to with marked attention. 
Never before in Japan has a Christian preacher ad- 
dressed such an audience, and some of those present 
were deeply moved as they remembered that less than 
eighteen before, a man affiliated with the same 
branch of Christ’s kingdom died in prison in Kyoto, a 
martyr to his faith ; while now the highest officials of 
the realm, with uncovered heads, respectfully listen to 
Christian preaching, and outwardly, at least, share in 
Christian worship ; and the sincerity of the new tolera- 
tion is emphasized by the presence of the band, under 
military orders, to aid in the service. The impression 
left by the service seems to have been in every respect 
all that the friends of Christianity could wish. 

Toxyo, October 7, 1890. D. C. GREENE. 


JACK TAR AT HOME. 


In the midst of a busy section of New York City, 
not far from the shadow of the East River Bridge, is 
an institution which is interesting to every friend of 
the seafaring man. 

At 190 Cherry Street is the Sailors’ Home, a large, 
substantial brick building erected by the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society of New Yorkin 1842. Many 
New Yorkers are aware that such an institution exists, 
but probably there are comparatively few who have 
ever paid it » visit, or who have any adequate concep- 
tion of the immense amount of practical good that is 
done by the Society in this direction and others. An 
inspection of the building is entertaining in itself ; but, 
under the guidance of Mr. James P. Wallace, one of the 
Trustees, and Captain F. Alexander, the keeper, an 
examination proved to us doubly interesting. 


The Home is leased by the Society to Captain F. 
Alexander, who conducts it as a sailors’ ing-house, 
under the Society’s supervision. A reading-room, 


with a tempting display of books on the tables and in 
the cases, re furnished with checker-boards, etc., 
offers profitable and safe amusement and instruction 
for the men during their leisure hours. Next comes 
the chapel, where morning and evening family prayers 
are conducted by the Rev. Mr. Dollar, a chaplain repre- 
senting the Society. Regular prayer-meetings are 
held on Saturday evenings, and Gospel Temperance 
meetings on Monday evenings. The chaplain endeav- 
ors to help the men individually, talking with them as 
opportunity may offer. He also visits the ships and 
hospitals. Mr. Dollar has himself been a sea 
and is therefore the better prepared for this work. 

No liquor is allowed on the premises, and the influ- 
ence of the Home upon the men in the direction of 
sobriety has been very marked. Many men who had 
never been in the habit of saving money or sending it 
home have taken the pledge at the Gospel Temperance 
meetings, have become sober, saved their earnings, and 
sent a large proportion of them to their families. Many 
of them admit that they never saved a dollar until they 
took the pledge. Captain Alexander acts as treasurer 
for the seamen when desired. The Society makes pro- 
vision here for sailors who are shipwrecked or destitute, 
and those who come from the hospitals in a convalescent 
state. British sailors who are ey es or needy 
are also provided for here by the British Consul-Gen- 
eral, representing the London Board of Trade. 
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A further inspection of the Home reveals a spacious, 
neat, and well-lighted dining-room, and light and ai 
sleeping-rooms, which are furnished somewhat acco 
ing to the of man who is to occupy them, some 
of the men who come being such hard cases that good 
furniture would at once ruined if placed in their 
radius of three blocks from the Home, and sometimes 
mep come to the institution in a very deplorable condi- 
tion. 


A leading feature of the work of the Seamen’s 
Friend Society deserves special mention in this connec- 
tion. It is the loan library. The Society supplies to 
ships ci ing libraries, to be used by the crew during 
the vo An idea of the inestimable i done by 
these libraries is given by the letters of sea captains 
printed from time to time in the “ Sailors’ Magazine 
and Seamen's Friend,” a monthly journal published by 
this same organization. The testimony of the captains 
is to the effect that men who have been at first boister- 
ous and disorderly have, in many cases, after using the 
library for a time, become quiet and obedient, and 
given up the use of profane language. 


MISSION NOTES. 


The recent religious history of Formosa, an island in 
the China Sea, disproves the allegation that missionary 
work always advances slowly. e population is mixed 
in character, partly Chinese and og wild tribes. 
Missionaries be labor among the latter fourteen 
— since. At that time idolatry held sway, and 

atred was felt and expressed for the foreigners. 
The difficulties and obstacles in the way seemed almost 
insuperable ; but the workers had faith and energy, 
and God was with them. They gradually found favor, 
and their labors proved successful. Now twelve thou- 
sand conversions are reported, and churches are in full 
operation. Schools have also been started, a native 
ministry is being trained, and hospitals have been estab- 
lished. Christianity has gained a strong footing. 


The “ Missionary Review of the World” for October 

rints a record of the foreign missions of the Moravian 
Chureh, repared by the Rev. J. T. Hamilton, of Beth- 
lehem, Pa, Secretary of their Society for the Propaga- 
tion vf the Gospel. It is elaborate, dealing with history, 
principles, and methods of administration. 


A special committee has recently investigated the 
London Missionary Society, having been appointed in 
1889, *‘to consider questions of policy, methods 

of work, extension or restriction of fields of labor,” ete. 
Its report suggests no material change in the education 
of missionary candidates for employment by this 
venerable organization. As to celibate life among 


heathen e, the missionaries consulted by the com- 
mittee all discountenanced making celibacy a system 
in missionary effort. Recommendation is made that 


offers of service be accepted, under conditions, from 
missionary candidates who have not passed through a 
course of theological training, and that such persons be 
sent out for a term of years as lay evangelists. The 
committee also hold that the existing policy of worki 
from centers where churches and schools are set up 
evangelists trained for the regions beyond, as contrasted 
with a itineracy, is the method sanctioned by the 
history of the past, and adapted to successful work now 
and in the future. The general methods and 

ment of the Society receives nothing but praise in the 
report, which concludes with a recommendation that 
the present system of school education under supervis- 
ion of their missionaries in India be continued. 


The Rev. Thomas J. Porter, in the last “ Missionary 
Review of the World,” writing as to the religious con- 
dition and needs of Brazil, dec that the “imperial 
need of the country is Christian education, from pri- 
mary schools to a Roberts College. Such schools would 
be the right arm of the Church of Christ in molding the 
Republic.” 


“The Gospel in All Lands” (M. E. missionary or- 
gan), in opposing appropriations by the United States 
rovernment to aid schools conducted by the churches, 
declares that in this year 1890 the Roman Uatholics have 
obtained in this way the sum of $356,957, and all other 
denominations $204,993. 


Corea comes to the front among the newer fields of 
missionary labor. The English Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel (P. E.) has lately sent through 
this city its first bishop for that country. The Roman 
Catholic movement in this land is interestingly sketched 
in the October “ Missionary Review of the World,” by 
Professor Hulbert, of Seoul, its capital. 


Twenty-five years ago there was not one Christian 
woman working in the zenanas of India. Now there 
are over one hundred, from Tinnevelly in the south to 
Peshawur in the Punjaub in the north ; and begin- 
= the same work have been made by the Church 
of England at Foo Chow, China, and in Japan. 


An edict of the Russian Government restraining 
Protestant Christians from holding missionary meet- 
ings and sending abroad missionary gifts has been modi- 
fied in the concession of permission that pastors shall 
be permitted to preach on the extension of Christianity 
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and take collections for the benefit of foreign missions, 
subject to the approval of the local governors. 


One in twenty-eight of those elected to the new J 
anese Parliament is a member of a Christian ch 
This is an altogether sufficient answer to the averment, 
made by those who ought to have known better, that 
evangelical missions in Japan are making little impres- 
sion, and that such impression as they are making is 
upon the lower classes. 


“From the Darkness of Africa to the Light of 
America” is a well written and a ne et of 
126 pages, written by Thomas E. ow, now at 
Wilbraham, Mass. He is an African prince, son of a 
king in Upper Guinea, and the record of his life is one 
of the most realistic portraitures of African heathendom 
as yet obtainable. Mr. Besalow is educating himself 
(now at Wesleyan Academy in Wilbraham) for return 
to his native land to preach Christ to his countrymen, 
and the proceeds of the book (price 50 cents) sustain 
him in the endeavor. Any one can procure it upon 
application and remittance. 


The most recent advices confirm the rumor that in 
February last Protestants and Romanists, uniting, had 
again defeated the Mohammedan party in Uganda, 
Africa, and reinstated King Mwanga on the throne. 
The dissensions between Protestants and Romanists 
are serious, but they have made a solemn agreement 
not to molest one another. 


NEWS FROM MANY FIELDS. 


The A. B. C. F. M. expends on the largest and one 
of the oldest of its missions—that of Western Turkey 
in Europe and in Asia Minor—$100,000 per year. This 
sum supports 23 missionary families, and as many more 
single ladies ; sustains a presswork for all the Ottoman 
Empire, vaster ia its influence and significance, when 
joined with that of the Bible Societies, than that of any 
ten publishing houses in this country ; supports a theo- 
logical seminary, aids a college, sustains 12% bigh schools 
for both sexes, and assists 106 native communities in 
supporting their preachers and teachers.——“ Simulta- 
neous meetings” for the foreign missionary cause as 
represented in the work of the American were 
largely held in the 4,689 Congregational churches 
throughout the country in “ missionary week,” Septem- 
ber 28-October 5. They were prepared for by circu- 
lars and letters sent from the rooms of the Board at 
Boston, Mass., to each Congregational pastor in the 
United States and in Canada. It is,as yet, too early to 
estimate their influence with precision. 

It is estimated that the Protestant Evangelical 
churches of the United States have an enrolled mem- 
bership of about 13,350,000, and the average of annual 
gifts from these persons for foreign missions is 27} 
cents each. The “ Sailors’ ine” for the current 
month reprints the New York State law passed in 
1866 entitled “An act for the better protection of 
Seamen in the port and harbor of New York.” It also 
chronicles the recent establishment at Buenos A 
South America, of a Harbor Mission and Sailors’ Home 
to be sustained jointly by the British and foreign sail- 
ors and the American Seamen’s Friend Societies.—— 
Lake Charles College, a Congregational institution, is 
to be established this fall in the town of that name, 
which is the chief place in Southwestern Louisiana. Its 
field will be Eastern Texas and Western Louisiana. The 
Rev. Henry L. Hubbell, D.D., is its President.——In 
the four months of April, May, June, and July last past, 
the loss in contributions to the American Home Mission- 
ary Society (Congregational ) as —— with thesame 
period eg was $7,587; the loss in legacies for 
same months, as against same({period last , $25,838. 
At the end of like for 
the first five months of the two fiscal years, the loss of 
contributions was $7,122, and of legacies $48,656.—— 
“ Maps, mechanical and free-hand drawing, designs in 
paper-cutting, plain sewing, and embroidery ”—these 
accomplishments and exhibitions are named as jam 
the things displayed by the colored pupils of — 
School, Selma, Ala., at one of their recent rings, 
as reported in the “ American Missionary.” The fact 
is one for record here when the brief space is remem- 
it slavery of their fathers. 

r. McBride, o , China, missi of the 
A. B. C. F. M., died = July 6, of typhus fever. 
The Rey. E. P. Hastings, of the American Board’s 
Ceylon Mission, died suddenly at Manepy, Jaffna, 
July 31. He went to Ceylon in 1846, and has 
long been known as a most faithful missionary. Pére 
Lourdel, French priest, who has been at the head 
of the Catholic mission Pcl Africa, is also 
dead.——-Of the five th students in colleges 
and seminaries in the United States who within a few 
years past have volunteered to take up service as 
foreign missionaries, 550 have completed their courses 
of study, 400 of whom have been graduated this year. 
——Two Christian Bengalee ladies, after a five years’ 
course of study, lately received the degree of M.B. 
(Bachelor of Medicine) at the Caleutta (lodia) Univer- 
sity——The Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society 
(Home and Foreign) in this country received for the 
eight months closing 30th June last, $581,440) 39. 
Effort will be made to raise $1,200,000 for the two 
objects during the year.—The Bethel in Boston, 
Mass., formerly noted as the scene of “ Father” Tay- 
lor’s labors among seamen, is now owned and used 
for religious service by Roman Catholics. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The fall session of the Manhattan Co tional 

Association was held on Wednesday of last week in the 
Tompkins Avenue Congregational Charch of Brooklyn. 
The = William James, of Woodhaven, was elected 
Moderator. A plan of a sermon was presented by the 
Rev. Charles Herald. The Rev. C. Hartwell, of Foo 
Chow, China, and Dr. E. P. Thwing spoke of mission 
work in the Celestial Empire, and Dr. Edward Beecher 
spoke of Christian work in his long life. A a was 
read by the Rev. J. A. Paine upon “ The Emerald Vase 
of Cesarea,” and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie made an 
address upon “ Literature as an International Influ- 
ence.” 
—The corner-stone of the new Con ional church 
in Dudley, Mass., was laid on October 16. The church 
is to cost about $50,000, and is to be the entire gift of 
Hezekiah Conant. 

—The annual convention of the Unitarians of the 
West was held last week at Unity Church, Chicago. 
The Rev. Minot J. Savage delivered an address upon 
“The Religious Situation.” The objects of the conven- 
tion were to promote the extension of the Church, to 
mature methods of missio work, to discuss ques- 
tions of theological education, increasing the supply of 
ministers, to raise money, especially in the West, for 
the vigorous prosecution of the interests of the Church, 
and for the purpose of bringing together in a social 
sense the re ntatives of the different congregations. 
The object of this meeting primarily was to combine 
the two factions of Unitarians which grew out of the 
convention at Cincinnati in 1886. 

—The contest over the will of the late Rev. Dr. R. 
H. Robinson, of Fort Plain, N. Y., has been settled, and 
Syracuse University receives one-half of the estate of 


—A correspondent writes: “The Congregational 
church of Plainfield, N. J., the Rev. C. L. Goodrich, 
tor, responded to the appeal made by the American 
Board at Mi lis for an increase of one-third in 
the contributions for this year, by an offering last Sun- 
day which was nearly two-thirds larger than that of 
a year ago.” 
—The House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church, at 
a special —— Pittsburg, on October 23, chose 


the Rev. John Chapman, missi at Anvik, 
Alaska, to be Missionary Bishop of Alaska, and the 
Rev. William S. Langford, D.D., of New York, to 
be Bishop of Japan. The Rev. Dr. Langford having 
satisfied a committee that he could not accept 
the election, his declination was presented to 

—— of Bishops, but no other choice was made for 
apap. 

To marry the deceased wife’s sister is still a sin, 
according to the United Presbyterian Synod of Western 
Pennsylvania. At least they persist in their refusal 
to sanction an alliance of this sort made by the Rev. 
Dr. Ewing, claiming that it is contrary not only to 
church law, but also to the teaching of Leviticus xviii. 
Leviticus xviii. is pretty good law as far as it, but 
it has nothing to say about the deceased wife's sister, 
and consequently Dr. Ewing had a strong minority sup- 
port at the meetings of the Synod last week.—[ Ex- 


—The Rev. Dr. James M. Sherwood, whose death we 
briefly noted last week, was for nearly half a century 
a journalist and magazine editor. He was ordained a 
Presbyterian clergyman in 1835, when he was twenty- 
two, and preached a few years. For many years he had 
been en in New York religious newspaper work. 
He had been editor of the “ National P er,” the 
“ Biblical Repository,” the New York “ Evangelist,” 
and the “ Eclectic Mecuianl and at the time of his 
death conducted the “Homiletic Review ” and the 
“ Missio Review of the World.” Dr. Sherwood 
and Charles Scribner together founded the m ine 
“ Hours at Home,” which was afterward edited by R. 
W. Gilder, and was merged into “ Scribner’s Monthly” 
when Dr. Holland came to New York to edit that new 


magazine. 

—The October ing of the Congregational Club 
of Minnesota was held in Park Church, St. Paul. Smith 
Baker, D.D., read a paper on “ The Evening Service.” 
This he insisted should be maintained, — generally 
with preaching. More preaching is needed rather than 
less. A free discussion followed,|jin which ministers and 
laymen participated. 

—Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal Charch, 
has recently spoken as follows of the National Univer- 
sity which is proposed in Washington : “1 am delighted 
to find upon my return to the United States that the pub- 
lie are taking such a deep iuterest in the success of the 
proposed National University in Washington. The sug- 
gestion has taken a deep and lasting bold upon the fe 

nerally. The Bishops at their last meeting in New 

ork indorsed the idea of the University, and commend- 
ed the enterprise to the support of the whole Chris- 
tian Church of the United States. The land, a tract of 
ninety acres in the northwest ee of Washington, 
ex id for by the ple o ashington at 
rate of $20,000 year five years. 
ment has already been made, and $25,000 more has 
been pledged.” 

—The indications now are, says a well-informed 
writer, that the Methodist Episcopal churches in the 
Middle, New England, and Southern States east of the 
Alleghany Mountains, representing about one-third of 


the membership of the Church, are decidedly opposed 
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to the admission of women as lay into the 
General Conference ; and it is believed by those who 


have the best means of gauging Church sentiment on 
this question that the Church as a whole will pronounce 
against it. The voting on the question will go on dar- 
ing the present month. 

—The new structure of the Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, which has been built at Throop 
and Willoughby Avenues, at a cost of $55,000, upon a 
site worth $20,000 more, was formally opened on Sun- 
day. It is not designed to dedicate the charch until 
the debt of $15,000 remaining upon it is paid off. 

—It is announced from ton that the Rev. Dr. 
David Gregg has decided to resign from the Park 
Street Congregational Church to accept the call to suc- 
ceed Dr. Cuyler in the La Fayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Gregg says that he was born and brought 
up a Presbyterian, and is a Presbyterian now. He ac- 
cepta the call as a matter of duty, and not of personal 
interest. In fact, the Park Street Church have offered 
= salary as that proposed by the Brooklyn 


—QOn Sunday the Rev. A. C. Dixon be his pas- 
— of the Hanson Place Baptist Chureh of Brook- 
lie thirteenth Church Congress in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church will be held in Philadelphia com- 
mencing on Tuesday, November 11, and continui 
until Friday, the{l4th. The sessions will be held in the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
principal topics to be considered by the Congress are : 
“ Practical Co-operation with Other Christian Bodies 
in ‘ Rescue Work,’” “Grounds of Certitude in Phi- 
losophy and Religion,” “ Trusts,” “Do We Need a 
Provincial System ?” “Conditions of Church Growth 
in Missio Lands,” “ Positive Gains in Biblical 
Criticism,” and “Proper Care of the Newly Con- 
firmed.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—R,. M. Tunnell, lately of Manhattan, Kan., accepts a 
eall to the church in Auburn, Cal. 

—A.J. Covell was installed as pastor of the church in 
Flint, Mich., on October 21. 

—F. A. Horton, D.D., formerly of Oakland, Cal., was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Union Congregational Church of 
Providence, R. I., on October 28. 

—W. H. Thomas, who recently sentuneg the rate of 
the New England Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., will enter the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and will probably be ordained 
in that 

—G. M. Morrison was installed as pastor of the church in 
Ada, Minn., on October 21. 

—T. J. Lewis, of Southwest Harbor, Me., has 

—G. L. Dickinson accepts a call to Whately, Maas. 

—Herbert Macy, of the Merriam Park Church of St. Paul, 
Minn., has resigned. 

—Watson L. Phillips is to be installed as pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer in New Haven, Conn., on November 
6. Dr. R.S. Storrs will preach the sermon. 

—H. B. Long, of Iowa Falls, Ia., accepts a call to Wood- 


stock, Ill. 
—W. B. Pinkerton accepts a call to be ney Ia. 
—C. F. Wood, of the Olivet Church of San Francisco, has 


—W. F. Stearns has been installed as the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church at , Vt. 

—E. A. Wood accepts a call to Audubon, Minn. 

—Morrison Weiman has become pastor of the church in 
Sedgwick, Kan. 

—Charles Burgess, of Anthony, Kan., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Edwin H. Reinhart, for forty-three os astor of the 
Marshall Street Church of Elizabeth, N. J., died on Octo- 


ber 25. 

—R. V. Atkinson, of the First Union Charch of Quincey, 
ie accepts a call to the Southwestern Church of 

eb. 

—D.C. Preyer. of Brandt, Pa., accepts a call to the Knox 
Church of East Newark, N. J. 

—T. E. Davis has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Bound Brook, N. J. 

—J. M. Simonton, of Middletown, Ohio, has received a call 
from the Third Charch of Cincinnati. ; 

—W. G. White has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Cuba, N. me 

—L. C. Smith, of the First Congregational Church of 
Moravia, N. Y., has accepted a call to the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oshkosh, Wis. 

—S. D. Paine accepts a call to the church in St. Augus- 
tine, 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Joseph S. Woods, a well-known Methodist pioneer 
preacher, died in Evansville, Ind., suddenly, last week. 

—J. C. Hewlett, of Jersey City, N.J.. has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), 

—E. M. MeGuffy, of Holy Trinity Church (P. E.), Brook- 
lyn, m, i. has become rector of St. James’s Church, New- 
town, 4. 

—Jobn Teasdale accepts a cal] to the Baptist church in 
Gloucester, N. J. 

—E. S. Holloway, of Shelburne Falls, Mass., has received 
a call from the West Thirty-third Street Baptist Church of 
New York City. 

—W.5S. Roberts, of Rockland, Me., has declined a call 
from the Baptist church in Hyde Park, Chicago, Lil. 

—Augustus Webster, one of the oldest and ablest Method- 
ist ministers of the Maryland Conference, died last week in 
Baltimore, at the age of eighty-four. 

—E. W. Whitney, of Cincinnati, Ohio, accepts a call from 
the Universalist church of Milford, Mass. 

—A. J. Canfield, D. D., of the Church of Our Father (Uni- 
versalist) of Krooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call from St. 
Paul’s Church of Chicago, Ill. 

—J.Coleman Adams was installed as of All Souls’ 
Universalist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., on Friday of last 


eek. 
, —H. F. Fuller has taken charge of St. Paul's Mission con- 
nected with St. James’s Charch (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


A DICTIONARY FOR THE PEOPLE.’ 
By A Proor-READER. 


This is the age of dictionaries. Within a decade 
there have been published, in America or in Eng- 
land, Worcester’s new Dictionary, Stormonth’s Dic- 
tionary, the Imperial Dictionary, the Encyclopzdic 
Dictionary, Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, Fal- 
lows’s Supplemental Dictionary, Nuttall’s new Dic- 
tionary, the first volumes of those monumental 
works Marray’s New English Dictionary and the 
Century Dictionary, while another great dictionary 
will soon be published by an American firm, and 
here, just from the press, is Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary, the successor of the familiar 
“Unabridged.” The question, Who buys all these 
dictionaries ? must be answered, with truth, Nobody 
buys them ail ; but a great many people buy some 
one of them. The scholar, the man of letters, the 
bookworm, gets the New English Dictionary, the 
Encyclopedic, the Imperial, or the Century Dic- 
tionary, if he can afford it; a great many gentle- 
men who do not wish to have their libraries incom- 
plete also buy one of these great, many-volumed 
lexicons; and the plan of publishing them in parts, 
each sold at an insignificant sum, enables many 
persons to purchase them who have no special use 
for a dictionary. The one-volumed dictionaries 
go into the offices, the schools, the homes of the 
bulk of the reading population ; and they probably 
wear out sooner than the higher-priced books. 

The writer greatly admires, not to say covets, the 
encyclopedic dictionaries; but be uses the one- 
volumed kind; and it is from the standpoint of a 
dictionary user, not from that of the philologist, 
that this review is written. Where a man uses a 
dictionary in his daily work, he likes to have it in 
euch a form that he can seize the whole language 
with a single pounce, as it were, and not have to 
study the back of the book to see if it is the one he 
wants. A great many people use a dictionary occa- 
sionally, for the purpose of ascertaining the spelling, 
pronunciation, or definition of a word; and they may 
well afford to take their time to it; but those who use 
a dictionary most frequently, use it for verification, 
and they need to do their work quickly. And so 
the form of this one-volumed, marginal-indexed In- 
ternational Dictionary predisposes the dictionary 
user to regard it favorably. These were features 
of the old Webster, and they have not been changed. 

When one opens the book, however, the resem- 
blance to the older dictionary ceases. The new 
dictionary must inevitably be compared with the 
old, but the makers of the International have done 
their best to make it a new one in appearance as 
well as in matter. The type is more condensed, 
being a small-faced nonpareil, with many notes in 
agate ; the word to be defined is printed in a heavy 
antique letter, that does the weary eye good to look 
at, instead of in the old boldface; the first line of 
each paragraph is indented, and the rest set full 
meacure, instead of with the “ hanging indention” of 
the old dictionary ; certain definitions which were 
paragraphed are now “run in;” and altogether 
there has been an endeavor to save space, so that, 
as the page is slightly larger than in the old dic- 
tionary, there is a great deal more matter in the 
new one. The number of pages is also increased 
by about two hundred, yet the book is of about the 
same thickness as the “ Unabridged,” being printed 
on slightly thinner paper. 

We were not among those who considered the 
old dictionary infallible, and it will be our pleas- 
ing duty to point out some defects in the new one; 
but we must say at once that we are almost enthu- 
siastic over the International. The making of a 
dictionary is a tremendous task ; and we see every- 
where in the new dictionary the evidence of thought 
and work and conscientious careand oversight. Let 
any one take the Unabridged and the International 
and compare the two on almost any word, and he 
will admit the superiority of the latter. For con- 
venience we will show the difference. Take the 
word Zoilogy, for instance (we take-a word begin- 
ning with a z, because its definition could not have 
been copied from any of the great dictionaries 
approaching completion). The Unabridged : 
Zoology. . . . That part of natural history which treats of the 

classification, structure, habits, and habitations of animals. 


Webster's International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. Being the Authentic Edition of Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, comprising the issues of 1864, 1879, and 
1884, now thoroughly Revised and Enlarged under the su- 

ith a Voluminous Appendix. (Sprin ass.; G. 
C. Merriam & Co. 189. $10,50.) 
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The International : 

Zoélogy. . . . 1. That part of biology which relates to the 
animal kingdom, including the structure, embryology, evolu- 
tion, classification, habits, and distribution of all animals, 

living and extinct. 

2. A treatise on this science. 

This furnishes an indication that the old superior- 
ity of Webster as to definition has been carefully 
guarded in the preparation of the new dictionary ; 
and the observant reader will note that in the In- 
ternational this word is printed with a diwresis 0, 
thus helping to prevent the common mispronuncia- 
tion zo0-logy or zoo-ol-ogy. Another very complete 
definition is that of the word type We note with 
pain, however, that in at least one instance the new 
dictionary as well as the old fails in definition ; viz, 
in the dressmaker’s definition of the word dart, for 
which we must look to the Century and the Encyclo- 
pedic. This was atoned for, however, by finding 
an enlarged vocabulary of such words as passemen- 
terie, faille, jabot, damass¢, piqué, macramé, etc , 
with the proper accents. The man who uses the 
dictionary needs an especially large collection of 
these words, which are in common colloquial use, 
but concerning the spelling of which he is often in 
doubt. The International is very helpful in these 
respects. Its vocabulary, for instance, contains 
such words as Bon Siléne, Jacqueminot, and 
Mare[é]chal Niel (names of flowers); Mohicans 
(which the reader at last learns is pronounced Mo- 
he-cans); Marseillaise (an easy word to misspell); 
Mugwump (we look in vain for its antithesis “ stal- 
wart” or “‘ spellbinder’’); cycle (bicycle or tricycle) ; 
bulldoze, boycott, and even White Caps; dude and 
dudish; mascot. Nihilist and Socialist (but not 
Anarchist) are brought down to date in their defini- 
tion. We are sorry to see that the International has 
given us no word to distinguish typewriter (fem.) 
from typewriter (neut.). It has rejected a host of 
words which have been proposed for this pur- 
pose. At the risk of seeming forward, we will 
suggest another: call the lady a typer. And as a 
proof-reader is nothing if not critical, we may here 
mention a few defects we have stumbled upon: the 
words lienor and javelle-water are omitted ; the defi- 
nition of ¢i¢ (a small horse, ete.) is incomplete ; the 
spelling visitor and saber is preferred in the “ Or- 
thography,” and visiter and sabre are used in the 
“Guide to Pronunciation ;” coos and woos are rec- 
ommended in ‘* Orthography,” and spelled coves 
and wooes where they occur in the vocabulary ; 
bric-a-brac is printed without the accent. 

The conscientious follower of Webster in spelling 
has always labored under the incubus that, after all, 
some of the Websterian words did look odd in print ; 
and though he may have been ready todefend many 
of the changes, or reversions, introduced by the great 
lexicographer, he could scarcely be enthusiastic 
over all of them. The International is conserva- 
tive in the matter of orthography, and has even 
in many cases abandoned the spelling of individual 
words preferred in the Unabridged; izing 
that the work of a Dictionary and that of a Spell- 
ing Reform Association are radically different. In 
nearly all cases there is a pleasing absence of dog- 
matism in the recommendations ; and the disfavored 
as well as the preferred spelling is generally given. 
Among the changes we note that foundry is now 
preferred, while foundery was favored in the Un- 
abridged ; girth is now preferred to girt; wintry to 
wintery ; hindrance to hinderance ; woeful to wotul ; 
Alsatian to Alsacian ; mussel to muscle (shellfish). 
Lilliputian is spelled right in the new, as it was 
not in the 1879 edition of the old; and phebde, 
which was misspelled (phzbe) and misplaced in the 
old, is correct now. Sur is still preferred to barr, 
and cooly to coolie ; the barbarous-looking clubbadle 
is a new word; the hateful kidnaped is still re- 
tained, while the newcomer /ellowshiped is shipped 
to us in the same boat with the less offensive wor- 
shiped ; glycerin is preferred to glycerine, but keg 
has at last displaced cag ; the hideous ocher is re- 
tained, but euchre and ogre are left unmolested. 

The dictionary user has always found the syllabi- 
cation in Webster and Worcester of great con- 
venience. In printing especially, it is necessary to 
have some system for dividing words at the end of 
a line. The system of syllable division used in the 
Unabridged is radically altered in some particulars 
in the new dictionary. A chapter on the syllabic 
division of words is given, but its defense of the 
innovations will scarcely meet with ready accept- 
ance. The most marked change is in disregard of 
the old dictionary’s plan of dividing words on their 
primitives; as, leap, leaping; dance, danc-ing. 
The International divides sometimes on the primi- 
tive and sometimes not, according to what seem 
to us overrefined rules. Examples of its system 
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are shown in the following sentence: We are 
instruct-ed and educa-ted by analy-zing and dissect- 
ing. colla-ting and conelud-ing not to adopt, such 
confus-ing experimen-ting, such compromi-sing di- 
vid-ing of words. If pronunciation is of paramount 
importance in dividing words, why do we have 
dan-cing and yet antic-ipate and hop-ingly? why 
pecul-iar and yet mil-lion and bril-liant ? why reli- 
gion and yet dig-ital and reg-ister? And why 
should visit-ation be thus divided and habi-tation 
and represen-tation thus? The only change which 
has been consistently carried out is that in words 
ending in ¢ure, such as lecture, which the Una- 
abridged divided lect-ure and the International 
divides lee-ture. This change will probably meet 
general approval except from orthoépists. Very 
many words which were compounded in the old 
are made one word or two separate words in the 
new. This is certainly a desirable change, and it 
has been very consistently followed, only two or 
three lapses having caught our eye. Base-ball is 
made one word on p. 122, two words on p. 1167; 
counting-room is printed as one word, drawing- 
room is compounded, and sitting-room appears as 
two words; boarding house, countinghouse, and 
treasure-house appear as here printed. Everyone 
is printed as one word; so are not some one and 
no one. But it seems impossible to combine con- 
sistency and custom, and we are thankful that 
what has been done in this matter has, on the 
whole, been so well done. 

As to orthoépy, the system employed by the In- 
ternational seems to us simpler and better than the 
old one. The diacritical marks are not used in 
spelling the vocabulary words in the new dictionary, 
each word being respelled for pronunciation. This 
is a twofold gain. Everybody knows that good 
spellers remember words through their appearance 
on the printed page. When a word is misspelt, it 
“doesn’t look right.” Now, anything that dis- 
tracts the mind from fixing in the memory the let- 
ters of a word as ordinarily printed, in so far pre- 
vents people from becoming good spellers. Hence 
it is a considerable advantage to have the words 
printed in good clear type, unencumbered with 
strange arbitrary signs. Again, in respelling fewer 
signs are needed, as & can take the place of c, etc. 
The writer once knew a man of fair education who 
had great difficulty in learning from his Unabridged 
that Chaldaic was pronounced as if spelled Kal- 
daic. We note with satisfaction that one is now 
at liberty to say akoostics instead of a cow sticks ; 
that the telegraph operator may call himeelf a tele- 
graph-er instead of a te-leg-rapher (the next edi- 
tion will doubtless permit the dear people to say 
photo-graph-er, as they now say it without diction- 
ary warrant) ; and, best of all, that we may say 
a no-table housewife instead of a not-able huzzif, 
which latter formerly had the approval of all the 
dictionaries. We are somewhat surprised that 
photograv-ure is to be pronounced with the accent 
on the last syllable but one, instead of on the final 
syllable; but, again, we are comforted at learning 
that we shall not be required to say literat-yure, 
but may glide easily into litera-ture, which will be 
almost as easy as literachoor /— 

The appendices maintain the supremacy of the 
old Webster in presenting a valuable mass of in- 
formation of just the sort most needed by the 
dictionary user who doesn't own a library, or hasn't 
time to consult it. The man who has forgotten 
whether there are two or three p's in Culpeper, or 
one or two i's in Guadalquivir, or how H’Lassa is 
printed, will find those words correctly spelled, with 
a host of other hard names, in the Gazetteer. 
The list of Christian names is a very useful feat- 
ure, and will help many a forgetful writer to spell 
Georgiana and Llewellyn correctly. In the list of 
Fictitious Names one can find all he need know 
about Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, for instance: and 
in the list of Abbreviations are included some recent 
ones not found in other lists of this sort (such as 
L.H.D.). The Biographical Dictionary is up to 
date and printed accurately. There are several 
thousand woodcuts, and though they are not all 
new, and cannot be said to be up to the best stand- 
ard of artistic engraving, they are all of use, and 
many of them are great improvements over the 
ones they supplant ; as an instance of the intelli- 
gibility they lend to a subject, see p. 1952, Manual 
of Arms. The printing and binding, being the 
work of the Riverside Press, are of course well 
done; the paper is of good quality. Take it all in 
all, the International Dictionary is a worthy suc- 
cessor of what was the best dictionary of its time. 
It reflects credit alike on editors, writers, and 
printers. It should be in the hands of every one 
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who uses a dictionary; and the men and women 
who use a dictionary the most frequently will be 
the ones who will prize the International most 
highly. It is emphatically a dictionary for dic- 
tionary users. 


It was an eminently desirable thing that the late 
Eugene Schuyler’s monumental work on Peter the Great 
should be put in such form as to place it within the 
reach of buyers with purses of moderate length. The 

lar edition just issued is inferior to the more lux- 
urions original edition in hardly anything but the 
quality of the paper. The beauty of the hundreds of 
engravings is not impaired in the least, and it will be 
remembered that these illustrations include much of 
the very finest work of this kind ever done for “ The 
Centary.” The binding is in the best of taste, and in 
other respects this is an admirable library edition. Of 
the thoroughness of Mr. Schuyler’s historical methods, 
the minuteness of his researches into the unexplored 
sources of Russian history, the comprehensiveness and 
judicial spirit of his treatment of the subject, we need 
say nothing here. The book has been already accepted 
as the main authority in our language on the formative 
era of the Russian Empire. If Mr. Schuyler bad done 
nothing else, he has left here a — record of his 
learning and literary ability. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 36.) 


Some of the poems included in Mr. E. S. Martin’s 
Little Brother of the Rich and other Verses have had the 
rather odd experience of being reprinted from an anony- 
mous American pamphlet by an English publisher who 
found that the little volume sold with astonishing rapid- 
ity. Anxious to give credit, and (we presume) to re- 
munerate the poet, he set inquiry on foot, with the result 
that his unknown author turned out to be a well-known 
contributor to the New York daily press. The author 
is now introduced in regular form to book readers here, 
and we doubt not his verses will duplicate in this 
country their English success. Certainly there is a 
quite taking combination of chaff and light persiflage 
with genuine feeling in the book. “A Little Brother of 
the Rich,” “ Procul Negotiis,” and “What He Wants 
in His” are among the best of the poems. They are 
“ trifles light as air,” but they have an individual touch 
and a neat humorous twist all the author’s own. (New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) 


We often receive inquiries asking for guidance in 
selecting books for the young. To all questioners of 
this kind we can cordially commend a classified and 
annotated catalogue of Reading for the Young, prepared 
by Mr. J. F. Sargent, and to be obtained from the 
Library Bureau (146 Franklin Street, Boston). The 
titles of the best books for young people are arranged 
under general topics—fiction, biography, travels, etc., 
ete.—and the scope and character of each indicated in 
a few words, while an alphabetical list is added for 
convenience of reference. Both in what it includes and 
what it exclades the list is excellent, and the skill of 
the compiler in giving in two or three lines a clear idea 
of the contents and quality of each book is remarkable. 
(31.) 


A brilliant dress of scarlet and ” and ample illus- 
tration has been given to Dr. John Anster’s transla- 
tion of selected parts of Goethe’s Faust. The transla- 
tion is generally in rhyme, occasionally in blank verse. 
The passages have been chosen and combined to form 
a continuous narrative, and a very fair idea of the great 
poem may be obtained from this version. The author, 
though by no means a great poet himself, is scholarly, 
conscientious, and thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the original. It is interesting to know that the pub- 
lication many years in “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” 
of some parts of Dr. Anster’s translation was the first 
detailed notice of Goethe’s masterpiece in English. 
(New York: F. A. Stokes Co.) 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The November issues of the magazines are at the 
highest level of American periodical excellence. As 
the year draws to a close there is an observable increase 
in the efforts made to render the magazines even more 
worthy in the variety and quality of their contents 
than is osual, and certainly one finds in the numbers 
just published a brilliant and long array of articles 
claiming close attention, and ap gw literary and 
artistic tastes ina multitude of ways. Century Mag- 
azine celebrates this month its twentieth birthday, and 
it has never put forth in its score of years of successful 
catering to the reading public a more richly illustrated 
and thoroughly attractive number. A i peculiarly 
appropriate to this anniversary number is Mr. Theodore 
L. De Vinne’s on the remarkable progress in “ The 
Printing of the Centary,” beautifully illustrated by 
Harry Fenn and others. The first of a series on the 
early history of California, which is to be made a feat- 
ure the coming year, is by John Bidwell, and is called 
“ The First Emigrant Train to California.” An a 
important descriptive series of papers is begun by W. 
W. Rockhill, who, with many drawings, will tell of his 
journey through Northern China, including hitherto 
unexplored of Thibet. Colonel John Hay writes 
entertainingly of life in the White House in Lincoln’s 
administration, and the frontispiece of the number is 


a photograph of Lincoln and his boy “Tad.” An 
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economic paper of great value, —— at this time, 
is Dr. Albert Shaw’s account o mania government 
in London. In fiction, a serial dealing with Southern 
life is begun by F. Hopkinson Smith, and there are two 
or three short stories, the best being Herbert King’s 
“Legend of Old New York.” There are a dozen or 
more poems by writers of note, several other articles 
and sketches, and editorial departments of unusual in- 
terest. 


With the current issue of The Atlantic Monthly begins 
a serial by Mr. Frank Stockton, who is as dryly droll 
and seriously preposterous as ever. There are two 
papers on highwaymen which form a curious contrast, 
the one telling of a Spanish knight of the road of the 
dashing and romantic sort, the other of an American 
amateur, so to speak, whose attempt to introduce the 
Dick Turpin method in this country met a disastrous 
fate. Nothing pleasanter has come from the pen of 
Dr. Holmes than the final paper in the Over the Tea- 
—<— series, in which he chats about literary methods 
and authors’ habits in general and of his own in ic- 
ular. Lovers of the “ Autocrat” and the “ Professor” 
will here find much both to whet and to satisfy their 
curiosity. Percival Lowell relates the history of the 
Japanese reformer Viscount Mori, and of his murder 
by a fanatic—a most instructive chapter of Japanese 
history. Miss Edith M. Thomas has a delightfully 
per paper entitled “ Along the Frontier of Proteus 
d.” Other papers deal with Robert Morris the 
financier, the legend of William Tell, the fourth canto 
of Inferno, and the relief of suitors in Federal courts ; 
thus history, literature, and the movements of the day 
are given a fair proportion of the magazine’s space. 
Among the long reviews, that entitled “ The Christ in 
Recent Fiction ” is the most notable. 


An exceedingly graphic bit of writing is Mr. Herbert 
Ward’s “ Tale of a Tusk of Ivory ” in Scribner's Maga- 
zine, in which he follows the tusk from the capture of 
the elephant to its final destination as billiard ball or 
whatnot, giving incidentally much interesting descrip- 
tion of African savage life, slavery, and warfare. Many 
fine photographs of Colorado scenery accompany the 
article by Mr. R. B. Stanton, a civil engineer, who led 
a railway expedition for twelve hundred miles along 
the Colorado River. A novelty in magazine work is 
Mr. Frank French’s “ Day with a Country Doctor,” for 
which the author both drew and engraved the pictures. 
Mr. Zogbaum concludes his picturesque record of a 
voyage with the White Squadron. Mrs. F. Rhine- 
lander Jones describes minutely the “Training of a 
Nurse” in a New York hospital. The short story by 
Mr. F. J. Stimson is a remarkable imaginative effort, 
but somewhat morbid and unnatural. The magazine 
makes several important announcements : Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s first article on Japan will be printed in the 
December number, with illustrations by Robert Blum. 
A series on India, by James Bryce, has been arranged 
for—the outcome of Professor Bryce’s recent visit. 
Another series will treat of the world’s great streets— 
Broadway, Piccadilly, and Unter den Linden. The 
first will be “ Broadway,” by Richard Harding Davis, 
with illustrations by A. B. Frost. 


The most noteworthy engravings in Harper's Maga- 
zine accompany a profusely illustrated account of the 
annual festival play of the quaint old town of Rothen- 
burg, founded on a curious legend relating to its 
capture by Tilly in 1631. Under the title “ Our Italy” 
Charles Dudley Warner describes eloquently the 
climate and possibilities of Southern California. Mr. 
Lafeadio Hearn writes, in his usual tical and brill- 
iant style, of “A Winter Journey to Japan.” Alphonse 
Daudet’s “ Port Tarascon” ends with the death of the 
illustrious Tartarin; we confess that in general we 
do not find in this last of the Tartarin series the 
fall humorous richness of its predeeessors ; the court 
scene, however, in this installment is capital. Pro- 
fessor W.M. Sloane describes Princeton in the col- 
lege series. A Halloween story by William Black is a 

example of his quality in fiction. A rather odd 
subject for Mr. Howells is that taken up in the “ Study 
Fire” this month—the origin of the Aryans. Mr. 
Curtis’s Easy Chair comment on “society columns ” 
reminds one refreshingly of the “ Potiphar Papers.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman, one of the most 
promising of our younger poets, has gathered some 
sixty of his poems into a volume, which Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will publish, under the title of 
“ Lyrics for a Lute.” 

—The announcements of D. Appleton & Co. of books 
for publication at an early day include Vol. VII. of 
Lecky’s “* History of England in the Eighteenth Cent- 

»” which deals largely with the Irish question ; 
« Widow Guthrie,” the new novel by Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, illustrated by E. W. Kemble ; “ The Life of 
an Artist,” the autobiography of Jules Breton, trans- 
lated by Mrs. J. Serrano, with a frontispiece 
portrait of the author ; “ The Story of My House,” y 
George H. Ellwanger, author of “ The Garden’s Story,’’ 
a noteworthy specimen of fine bookmaking, with a 
frontispiece etched by Sidney L. Smith ; and several 
juveniles. 

—E. & J. B. Young & Co. of Cooper Union are the 
agents who will receive subscriptions for the English fac- 
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simile of the original manuscript of the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England. Of this interesting 
manuscript no duplicate exists. It was signed in 1661, 
and in 1662 was deposited in an ancient tower near the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, and is now in a 
very good state of preservation. The facsimile has 
been made through the use of photography ; but the 
aoe er had to be made within the precincts of the 

ouse of Lords, and under the eye of responsible cus- 
todians. The edition of the facsimile reproduction is 
limited to 750 copies, the price of which is $17.50 each. 

—The “Critic” announces the result of the vote 
for its twenty “ Immortelles,” those twenty American 
women deemed “the truest representatives of what 
is best in cultivated American womanhood.” The 
following is the list, with the number of votes 
east for each: Harriet Beecher Stowe, 268; Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, 241; Mary N. Marfree (Charles 
Egbert Craddock), 215; Julia Ward Howe, 204; 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 203; Sarah Orne 
Jewett, 193; Mary Mapes Dodge, |82; Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, 149 ; Edith M. Thomas, 146; Mar- 
—_ 142 ; Adeline D. T. Whitney, 125 ; Celia 

r, 123; Amelia E. Barr, 123; Lucy Lareom, 
118 ; Rose Terry Cooke, 104; Mary Abigail Dodge 
(Gail Hamilton), 102; Harriet Prescott Spofford, 97 ; 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 97 ; Mary E. Wilkins, 96 ; 
Blanche Willis Howard Teufel, 84. 

—The announcements of the “ Youth’s Companion” 
for the coming year make an extended list of speci 
articles, stories, and sketches really remarkable in its 
variety and comprehensiv The paper is now 
about sixty-three years old, and it may be said still to 

weach year in strength and ability. Among the 

ous writers from whom the two million readers of 
the “ Youth’s Compasion” will have the pleasure of 
hearing next year are Lord Coleridge, the Chief Justice 
of England ; Sir Morell Mackenzie, the Marquis of 
Lorne, Professor Lockyer, the astronomer ; Admiral 
Porter, President Seth Low, Justin McCarthy, Walter 
Besant, Max O’Rell, Theodore Roosevelt, Jules Verne, 
Professor H. H. Boyesen, Rebecca Harding Davis, Carl 
Luambholtz, Charles Barnard, and literally dozens of 
other writers who will treat special subjects of all kinds 
in a popular and original way. The announcements 
alone fill two large printed sheets, and are even more 
attractive than those of past years. The “ Youth’s 
Companion”’ has a way of retaining its old readers and 
of gaining new ones which forms the best possible trib- 
ute to its editorial management and continuous enter- 
prise. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 

Lecky, William E.H. A History of England in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Vol. VII. $2.25. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
The Sermon Bible. Matthew -i.-xxi. $1.50. 
CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 
The Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson. $4. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., NBW YORK. 

— peak A. Gold Nails to Hang Memories On. 


Goss, Warren Lee. Recollections of a Private. 
- J. G. CUPPLES CO., BOSTON. 
Layman, A. The World Moves. $1. 
DEWOLFE, FISKE & CO., BOSTON. 
Merrill, George E. Crusaders and Captives. $1. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK. 
Bandelier, Adolf F. The Delight Makers. $1.50. 
Kraszewski, Joseph Ignatius. The Jew. $1.50. 
Barr, Amelia E. Friend Olivia. $1.25. 
Finley, Martha. Elsie Yachting with the Raymonds. $1.25. 
JAS. H. EARLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
Warren, S. Edward. The Sunday Question. $1.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
McCaskey, J. P. Christmas in Song, Sketch, and Story. 
nO 


De Vogii, Vicomte Engéne Melchior. Social Life in Russia. 
Knox. Thomas W. Boy Travelers in Great Britain and Ire- 
Daudet, “Alphonse. Port Tarascon. Translated by Henry 


ames. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. The Song of Hiawatha. $6. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
Ce, Vite D. An Introduction to the Writings of John 
uskin 


Hodgkins, Louise Manning. Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and 


ustum. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 
Allen, Willis Boyd. The Lion City of Africa. $2.25. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
.H. The Familiar Letters of James Howell. 
Vols. I. and II. $1.50. 
Baker, Sir Samuel W. Wild Beasts and Their Ways. 


r, 
$3.50 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPBIA, PA. 
Eliot, George. Romola. Vols.l.andIl. $6. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 

O’ Donnell, Jessie F.. Compiled by. Love Poems of Three 

Centuries. 2 vols. $2. 
Farrington, Margaret Vere. Fra Lippo Lippi. $2.50. 
Tabular Views of Universal History. Compiled by G. P. 

Putnam, A.M., and continued to date by Lynds E. 


ones. $1.75. 
L. Text-Book of Materia Medica for Nurses. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 
Farrar, the Rev. F. W. The Minor Prophets. $1. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, NEW YORK. 
Cn Se . Chivalry. ‘Translated by Henry Frith. 


Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s Travels. $1. 

Acton, Mrs. James. Rosebud. 90 cts. 

Martin, Mrs. Herbert. Little Great-Grandmother. 0 cts. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 

Henty,G. A. Maori and Settler. $1.50. 

Henty, G. A. By Right of Conquest. $1.50. 

Henty, G. A. By England’s Aid. $1.50. 

Henty, G. A. A Chapter of Adventures. $1.25. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The advance of woman’s suffrage in England 
marked by Mr. Gladstone’s placing it among the 
seven principles to which the Liberal party is com- 
mitting itself, is less noteworthy than the advance 
in America marked by the New York “ Evening 
Post’s”’ editorial on the part the women have taken 
in the anti-Tammany campaign in this city. This 
editorial is in thorough conformity with the princi- 
ple that women are entitled to vote wherever they 
have conscious interests at stake, and that the only 
ground for denying them the right to express their 
convictions on national questions is that at present 
they have no convictions to express. In part it 
reads as follows : 


“ The interest of women in municipal reform is much 
greater than that of the men. To women far more 
than to most men, the objects of municipal adminuistra- 
tion, the condition of the streets, of the sewers, of the 
schoolhouses, of the hospitals and almshouses, and of 
the police, are of daily and absorbing interest. What- 
ever improvement has taken place in the condition of 
Bellevue Hospital, for example, and of the hospitals on 
Blackwell’s and Hart’s Islands during the past twenty 
years—and it is very great—has, as a rule, been due to 
women’s initiative and labors. No more destructive 
attacks on municipal abuses, in one particular neighbor- 
hood, have been made during the past four or five 
years than those of an association of ladies, mainly 
Jewish, uptown, known as the ‘ East Side Association.’ 
Everything that concerns health and concerns educa- 
tion occupies the minds of women ten times more than 
it occupies the minds of their husbands and fathers. 
Their standards of administrative efficiency, too, are 
fifty per cent. higher than those of men. The women 
may not know much about the tariff, or about forei 
policy, or transportation, or State rights ; but in the 
field of municipal government they are as competent as 
they are in their own kitchens ordrawing-rooms. They 
know a ‘ Jake’ or ‘ Mike’ when they see him far bet- 
ter than a man does, and hate his works and ways with 
a sacred virulence of which most men are incapable.” 


The extent to which the revenue from high 
license is being used to bribe Nebraskans into vot- 
ing against Prohibition is illustrated by the follow- 
ing paragraph from the Lincoln “ Daily Call” of 
October 26: “The most pitiful offspring of the 
saloon campaign up to date is a letter which has 
been sent out to the teachers of Nebraska. It is 
presumably sent out by the School Board, and at 
its expense, as it is on the Board's letter-head, and 
is signed by Chas. Conoyer, the Secretary of the 
Board. The letter, briefly, is an appeal to the 
teachers of the State to use their influence to per- 
petuate the saloon, lest the loss of the license derived 
from it bring a reduction in teachers’ salaries.” 


The general temper of the Nebraska campaign 
is indicated by the following arraignment of the 
Prohibitionists in the Omaha “ Bee :” 


“ The ‘Bee’ has already referred to the desperate 
and unscrupulous character of the Prohibition cam- 
paign. Its whole conduct and inspiration has come 
from imported mercenaries. These sordid advocates 
of Prohibition for the revenue there is in it have 
defamed Nebraska, slandered its people, and by every 
unfair and unscrupulous means have sought to 
the character and credit of the State. They have 
shamelessly and persistently employed falsehood and 
misrepresentation. They have kept as spies and sneaks 
in the principal cities characterless ~— nds, who will 
do any dishonorable service for hire. They have flooded 
the Census Office at Washington with anonymous com- 
munications intended to discredit the work of the Fed- 
eral enumerators in Omaha and other cities. They 
have sent out to the country statements designed to in- 
jure the financial standing and credit of our business 
communities. In short, no methods or devices have 
been too unprincipled or scandalous for these enemies of 
Nebraska in their efforts to promote the cause of Pro- 
hibition. Never in al) history were baser expedients 
resorted to in the name of moral reform.” 


A motion has been made in the United States 
Supreme Court to advance three habeas 
cases growing out of the arrest of the proprietors 
of original package establishments in Kansas for 
violating the Prohibition Liquor Law. The point 
raised is that it was necessary for Kansas to re- 
enact its Prohibition Law after the passage of the 
Original Package Law by Congress, to make it 
effective against the selling of original packages. 
The Chief Justice announced that the Court would 
not decide the motion until the vacancy caused by 
Justice Miller’s death had been filled. At Mason 
City, Iowa, Judge Sherwin has rendered a decision 
that by the passage of the Wilson bill the existing 
Iowa law was made to cover original 
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The Dutch Government has asked the Belgian 
Government to submit to the powers which signed 
the Congo treaties a proposal that the Congo State 
be authorized to collect a duty of twenty-five francs 
per hectoliter (about twenty-five cents a gallon) on 
alcohol. At present the Africans in Africa enjoy 
the blessings of free liquor which the abolition of 
our internal revenue system would extend to the 
Africans in America. The effect of free liquor at 
the North may be debatable, but the demoraliza- 
tion which it has brought about in Africa can leave 
no doubt as to the hopeless degradation it would 
inflict upon the South. Whatever may be said 
against the McKinley bill, it at least has the merit 
of leaving the whisky tax alone. 


A letter to the London “ Spectator ” dated Octo- 
ber 13 tells how Father Mathews’s anniv 
was celebrated by some of his compatriots. It 
reads as follows : 

“ To-day is the day appointed to commemorate the 
Irish Apostle of Temperance. Accordingly, in this 


village, my servant this morning found every shop in 
the village closed, except those in which drink is sold !” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 

Union, postage stamp, will re- 

be given as promptly as practicable. } 


ceive a reply either thr 
letter. answer 


1. Will you be kind enough to explain to me the meaning 
of this verse: ‘* But I say unto you, I will not drink hence- 
forth of this fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it 
new with you in my Father's kingdom.”” 2. Wherein con- 
sists the difference of the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
now and its observance then? and yet we are tuld by the 
Master that it was to be observed in a new way. The type 
is still kept, though we live in the spiritual dispensation, or 
that system designated by the name of *‘the icone of God,”’ 
of which it is said it does not consist *‘in meat and drink, 
but righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy -, - 


1. The language is ive. The drinking of new 
wine at the ingathering of the grapes was a festive and 
— occasion. Jesus means that his next season of 

ellowship with them will be in the future realizations 

of the triumphant kingdom, when all things are sub- 
jected to him. 2. We are not to look for any differ- 
ence in the present world. The communion with Christ 
which the Lord’s Supper represents will be in no new 
way until the time which he pointed to has come. The 
text quoted by our friend means that the essentials of 
religion are in spirit and character, not in ceremony 
= forms ; but it does not mean that forms are of no 
value. 


1. Please tell me the difference between the Roman 
Catholic Bible and the Protestant Bible. How can we be 
ass that the translation of one is more correct than the 
other? Is the spirit of the one so different from the other that 
it matters which is read? 2. Where could a person obtain a 
brief, interesting, and impartial history of the Roman 
Church? 3. What is the significance of the sixth verse of 
the ninth chapter of Genesis? 4. How do you explain the 
expression : ** A camel to go through the eye of a needle’’? 5. 
Have we any proof that Judas did not partake of the Lord’s 
Supper with the rest of the disciples? 6. What is your 
thought about God separating and blessing the children of 
Israel above the rest of mankind? Are there classes or races 
of men to-day for whose salvation the Lord is more desirous 
than he is for others? 7. Are not the illiterate Protestants 
as prejudiced, unjust, and intolerant of the Roman Catholics’ 
religious opinions as the Roman Catholics are of theirs? 8. 
Does it not seem plausible to believe that the frequent inter- 
marriages of the Catholics and Protestants, in spite of their 
prejudices, are going to be a means of broadening the sym- 
pathies of both classes, and of leading the thoughtful to 
magnify the points of unity ? M. M,. 

1. The most obvious difference is in the English form 
and style, in which the Protestant version is much more 
pure and intelligible. The Protestant version is from 
the original tongues ; while the Roman is from the 
Latin translation made in the fourth century, and has 
received no improvement at the hands of modern learn- 
ing. But inferiority on such grounds does not carry 
any difference in spirit. 2. The best that we know is 
Harper’s “Church History” (Student series, $3). It 
extends, however, at present, only to the time of the 
Reformation. 3. The sacredness of human life was to 
be emphasized by punishing the murderer with death. 
4. Whether the “needle’s eye ” is to be understood lit- 
erally, or, as some think, means a wicket door inserted 
in a large door or gate, it is a proverbial expression of an 
impossibility. 5. No ; opinions have been divided, both 
anciently and recently. 6. If God intends to bless all 
nations, as he promised to Abraham, he begins with one 
nation to educate them for his missionaries. 7. Proba- 
bly they are. 8. We may hope so. 


1. What day of the week did Jesus ride into Jerusalem 
on the ass’s colt? 2. What day of the week was the Pass- 
over celebrated? 3. What day was Jesus arrested and 
tried? What day of the week was he crucified and buried ? 
4. Was not the first Passover celebrated in the wilderness 
on the Jewish Sabbath ? and did a Sabbath day occur during 
that Passover week that Jesus was crucified? I came across 


** Lesson Lights,”’ published by Revell, of Chicago, in which 
is this statement: t Jesus was crucified on Wednesday, 
and that he lay in the tomb literal days, of twenty- 
four hours . Now, if Jesus was crucified on Friday, 
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how can it be three days that he was in the tomb? It is 
stated by Jesus himself that, as Jonah was three days in the 
whale’s belly, so must the Son of man be three days and 
three nights in the earth. How can this harmonize with the 
advocated and accepted teaching that he was crucified on 
Friday ? _And, if he was crucified on Wednesday, how can 
we make it agree with the evangelists’ statement of the cru- 

xion C. L. H. 

1, On Sunday. 2. Thursday evening. 3. Arrested 
Thursday night ; tried, crucified, and buried Friday. 
4. The Passover was appointed for the fourteenth day 
of the month Nisan, and this might or might not fall 
on the weekly Sabbath. In the year that Jesus died, 
the Passover occurred before the Sabbath, but the 
Sabbath that followed was “a high day” (John xix., 31), 
from its occurring in the Passover week. The sayin 
about the “three days and three nights” is ouplalnal 
by the Jewish mode of reckoning. A day and a night 
together made a unit for reckoning time, and any part 
of such a period was counted as a whole. So 
Talmud states. 


Please tell me the best church history to read—not Roman 
Catholic nor Episcopal, ete. I would like to know the truth 
concerning the primitive church, if possible. F. M. K., 
Dr. Edwin Hatch’s Bampton Lectures on “The Or- 
ization of the Early Churches” are thoroughly re- 
iable. Dr. Plummer’s “ Charch of the Early Fathers” 
(in the Epochs of Church History series) is a brief but 
accurate sketch of a of the ante-Nicene period. 
Send to A. D. F. Randolph, New York. 


Is Matthew Henry’s Commentary considered a standard 
work? Or is there a better publication, not for parts of the 
Bible, but for both the Old and New Testaments compete ? 


For devotional and practical exposition, apart from all 
the questions of modern learning, Henry’s work holds 


H 
a high place ; indeed, in that line is y surpassed. 


Can some one tell me in your column “ Inquiring Friends ”’ 
the author of the poem, ** Pray without Ceasing,’’ the first 
verse of which is: 


‘“* Unanswered yet, the prayer your lips have pleaded.” 
I have heard it attributed to Robert Bro wning. 108 


Your correspondent W. H. H. in the Inquiry Col umn prob- 
ably refers to the pamphlet entitled «The Distinctive dea 
in Education ”’ (not destructive). The author is the Rev. C. 
D.D., and the publisher John B. Alden, 
or . 


TO THE READERS OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The readers of newspapers in these days are familiar 
with the Working Girls’ Club movement, and more or 
less familiar with the summer which 
are the property of the Association of Working Girls’ 
Societies. It is well known to the readers of this 

per that, through the generosity of Mr. Benjamin 

. Downing, a house with five acres of land was given 
to the working girls of Brooklyn last fall. This spring 
the Council o the Association began making the neces- 
sary improvements and repairs. When they began, as 
is always the case in making improvements and repairs 
on property, the first inspection did not reveal how 
much must be done to protect the health of the board- 
ers. Before the house was in order it was discovered 
that there were widows with children, and older sisters 
who were supporting younger brothers and sisters, who 
could not have the advantage of a summer vacation 
unless these children could accompany them. It was 
very clear to the Council that children would interfere 
with the quiet, and might interfere with the , of 


the Brooklyn Holiday House. When Mr. Downing 
learned of this need, he generously gave a cottage of 
four rooms across the road from Holiday House. This 


house was at once put in proper sanitary condition, and 
furnished, but it was an unexpected and unprovided- 
for expense. The water supply was the cause of 
another expense that was necessary, and for which 
money had not been solicited. The furnishings of 
the house had to be paid for, and by the time 
the bills were all in, the moneyed friends of the 
enterprise had scattered for the summer, and the 
few who remained in town were compelled to carry a 
burden of debt which has been oppressive to women who 
believe in paying their way. The total cost of the im- 
provements at the Brooklyn Holiday House was thir- 
teen hundred dollars. When it is stated that not one 
case of sickness occurred at the House, nor has any 
boarder of the summer suffered from any of the fevers 
that so often follow summer vacations, the public 
must feel that the work done was thoroughly done, and 
that the money was well invested. It is late in the 
season, we fully realize, to ask for money for this 
special work, and it is never easy to come before the 
public asking for money to paya debt. But it was this 
peal or a fair, and we prefer this. The members of 
the clubs hope to avoid all such appeals in the fature 
by special effort. They hope in various ways to earn 
money to pay for necessary improvements and repairs, 
and for the ing expenses no appeal will ever be 
made. Thirteen hundred dollars is a large sum to 
women whose incomes are limited, and who are forced 
to meet many other demands than this one. But it is 
not a large sum for the generous public to share, and 
to this generous public we appeal. Please send check 
or money to Miss Lizzie Chapin, 241 Steuben Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ONE OF THE CoUNCIL. 
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The recent remarkable serial suc- 
cesses of this magazine,— the famous 
War Papers, Kennan’s Siberian Arrti- 
cles, and the Life of Lincoln,— will be 
continued in the coming volume (the 
forty-first) by The Gold Hunters of 
California,” a series of separate illus- 
trated papers on the gold fever of ’49, 
telling of the discovery of gold, the 
movement to California (by survivors 
of various expeditions), life in the 
mines, the Vigilance Committees (by 
the chairman of both committees), 
and many other incidents of that ex- 
citing period, including a paper by 
General Frémont.. 

Another notable feature will be the 
publication of extracts from advance 
sheets of the Talleyrand Memoirs soon 
to be issued in book-form in Paris, 
the manuscript of which has been 
secretly preserved for more than half 
a century,—to be printed first in an 
American magazine. 

Other interesting serials include 
“An American in Tibet,” papers 
describing a remarkable journey, 700 


2 


/ 
—_ (Fa 


miles of which was over ground never 
before traveled by a white man; “ Per- 
sonal Traits of Lincoln,” by his private 
secretaries, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay ; 
“ Adventures of War Prisoners,” ex- 
periences of Union and Confederate 
soldiers during the civil war; “ Ameri- 
can Newspapers,” described by noted 
journalists ; “‘ American and English 
Frigates in the War of 1812”; “ In- 
dian Fights and Fighters,” by officers 
who served with Custer, Mackenzie, 
Crook and Miles; “ The Court of the 
Czar Nicholas,” by an ex-minister to 
Russia; suggestive papers on the Gov- 
ernment of Cities; aseries of engrav- 
ings of noted pictures by American 
Artists; the “ Present-Day Papers,” 
by Bishop Potter, Seth Low, and others. 
Fiction includes ‘‘The Faith Doctor,” 
a serial novel of New-York life by 
Edward Eggleston; “The Squirrel 
Inn” by Frank R. Stockton, and novel- 
ettes and short stories by nearly all 
the leading writers, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Bran- 
der Matthews and many others. 


The November Number, 


which begins the new volume, contains opening chapters of several important aie including General 
John Bidwell’s account of “ The First Emigrant Train to California” (Sar ), “An American 4 Tibet,”’ 


“Early Victories of the American Na 
novelette by F. Hopkinson Smith. 


””’ and “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” a delightful illustrated 
‘0 “ Life in the White House in the Time of Lincoln” by Col. 


John Hay, “On the Andersonville Circuit’ by an ex-Union prisoner, “How London is Governed,” 


“The Printing of THE CENTURY,”’ two complete stories, etc. 
Begin subscriptions with November; 


everywhere Nov. Ist. 


early one hundred illustrations. Ready 
$4.00 a year, single numbers 35 cents. 


Subscribe dealers and or send remittance to the 


‘The Famous 


LAU DES DOMINI SERIES 


F HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS. 


~ 


LAUDES DOMINI 
UNABRIDGED. 


Successor of ** Songs for the 
Sanctuary” by the same com- 
piler. Now being adopted in 
the prominent charches of all the 
leading cities. The hymn and 
tune bock of to-day—used by 
Drs. John Hall, Howard Cros- 
by, Booth, Meredith, Kittredge, 
Griffis, Wright, Little, Alexan- 
der, and hundreds of others. In 
handsome binding. 


Any Church or Sunday-sch 
book for any musical or respo 


LAUDES DOMINI 
ABRIDGED. 

A complete book for churches 
wishing a smaller hympal, college 
chapels, prayer-meetings, etc., 
containing 613 hymns and 389 
tunes, with full indexes of sub- 
jects, ‘authors, etc,, etc. Printed 
from new plates, set from new 
type, beautifully and strongly 


bound. 
‘‘An exquisite book.” —Prof. 


Eaton of Ripon College. 


ool considering the adoption of a rew 
nsive reading service should address 


LAUDES DOMINI | 


FOR THE 
PRAYER MEETING. 


A model book for the pur 
pose, containing hymnsand tunes 
new and old—many from the 
large book, with important addi- 
tions. Perfect in s'ze, make-up, 

and binding 65 cents in quan- 
tities, full cloth. A sample for 
50 cents. 


LAUDES DOMINI 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The great success of the day. 
Containing half as many tunes 
again as most of the bocks, full 
cloth binding, $35 a hundred. 
A single sample for 25 cents. 
Responsible schools can try it 
for four weeks before paying. 
White for particulars. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


33 East 17th Street, New York, 


WIDE AWAKE CHOIRS, 


CHORUS SOCIETIES, and all MUSICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS will do well to send for lists and 
catalogues of our Chorus, Anthem. or Glee Books 

Church Music Books, Singing Class Booka, Oratorios , 
Cantatas, Quartets, Chorals, Octavo Pieces, &c., &c. 


JEHOVAH'S PRAISE. (sl. or $9 doz.) Emerson. 
~~ Church Music book, full 
sat M al Tunes. Anthems, and 
Singing Class a and Music. 
EMERSON’S EASY ANTE EMS (30 cts., 
$7.20 per doz.), GABRIEL’S NEW AND SE- 


doz.) DUW’'S RESPONSES aN® 
or $7.20 doz ). SANTORAL 
or $9 per doz ), Palmer and Trowbridg 4, 


Are new and thoroughly good books. 


CARL ZERRABWS ATLAS (1, or $9 ver doz.) 
EMERSON’S CONCERT SELECTIONS (81, $9 per dos. 


Are Excellent for Con 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 
Caught ‘stocking (39 cts., $3 perdoz ) Lewis. 
Mary’s Stocking. (20 cts , or Pst. 80 per doz. 


Bhog 
Jingle ‘Kells. (30 cts., $3 pty Lewis. 
King Winter. (30 cts... $3 per doz ) 

amas Kerchiefs. (20 $1.80 per 
Christmas Gift (15 cts., or §1 80 per doz.) 


a 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. (2 cts, or 
$2 23 per doz ) 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR BETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co , 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


READY FOR XMAS 
A NEW CANTATA FOR CHRISTMAS TIME. 


“Frost Queen and Santa Claus.” 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE. 


Comprising pleasing Sengs. Dialogues, and Recita- 
tious. Lively, simpie, and hig ehly on tertaining. One 
of che | best of its kind. ll be thoroughly 
and heartily enjoyed by all. May 

ay A pre and rendered by any Sunday- 
~he. Price, 30 cents by mail. 

The Child of Bethlehem. 
A New Ghrjetmes Service, by the Rev. ROB- 
ERT LOWRY, which will be gladly welcomed by all 
desiring to celebrate the Festival of the Advent ith 
devotional exercises. 16 es of Scriprure Belections 
arranged for Responsive ings, with new Songs ~ 
com forthis work. Readily Geheavenl and sure 
to — y Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each 


Christmas Chimes for Little Voices. 
A Primary Kindergarten Fervice. Price, $4.00 
per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 

Christmas Annual No. 21, 

Published this season, contains a variety of bright, 
cheery, original Carols, by the most succ*saful com- 
posers. 4 cents each; .00 per 100. 

A fall Catalogue of pes Cantatas, Services, sad 
Xmas Music sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St , Chicago. 


Bells of Christmas 


A bright, new Concert Exercise for Sunday-Schools, 
by J. H. Fillmore. 2 pages, printed in colors. New 
Songs, new Recitations, and Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux. This Entertainment blends the Seripture 
story and the Santa Claus tradition. It will delight 
the children. Price, 5 cents; % cents per dozen, 
post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 


new Service for Christmas-tide, by J. H. Fill- 
mt consisting of new music, bya number of pop- 


ular composers, responsive re: adings and choice reci- 
rations. This service is adapted for nee on Sunday 
morning or evening, uniting the children and the 
church in a cheerful and instructive religious ex- 
ercise. Printed handsomely. Price, 5 centa; 5 
cents per doze , post-paid ; 34.00 per 10, not prepaid. 
We have issued four new octavo Christmas An- 
Senne. for Choirs, by Dr. J. B. Herbert, that are 


of more than ordinary merit. Price, 5 cente each. 
We will mail samples of the four for 12 cents. 


A new Can- 
Santa Claus and Mother Goose, 
H. Brown and 


Dr. J. B. Herbert. A charming plot in which the 
principal characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
duced. It is enre to please. Price, W cents; $3.0 
per dozen, not prepaid. Address, 

FILL WORE BROS., 


No. 40 Bible Ht NEW YORK, 
TTL W. Si-th Strect, CINCINNATI, ©. 


**“GOOD LUCK.” 
For Classes. Schools. Coll ete. 
Issued Oct. 15. Price, 60c. 
Very Practical and Attractive. 
“Christian Life Songs” 
AND 


‘*‘Beautiful Songs.” 
For 8. 8. 8. High difficult. 


“The Trial of Santa lus” 


mas C 
Uaique and’ Ob Price, 30c 
The Wonderful “‘ DEPPE EX ERCISES.” 
Foe Marvelous in their effect. 
For Teachers and for Pupils. Price, 75c. 


Send only one-half price for ows copy of any 
of above oe Guanniention with a view to adoption. 
No Faas copies. 


§. W. STRAUB & CO., Publishers, 243 State St., Chicago. 


‘Lead, Kindly Light. 


charmingly 
Mailed 


N orld-renowned 
. In book fo 18 | 
tiooal me Alice and F. Corbin 
any address on receipt of 20 cents. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 
298 and 300 Broadway, New York. 
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‘Fact and Rumor. 


—Ecclesiastical nomenclature has 
floored many an ambitious reporter. The 
other day a Western paper in a small 
town announced that the rector of the 
Episcopal church was about to resign 
from the rubric and become an honorary 
chasuble. 

—Says the ‘“Congregationalist :” 
‘* When a man who is incessantly warning 
his friends that the world is coming to 
an end in less than six years carries on 
all the while a thriving condensed milk 
factory and a newspaper enterprise net- 
ting him some $35,000 annually, the con- 
clusion is that he means to make the 
most of this poor world while it lasts. 
The Rev. Mr. Baxter, of England, who 
gives vent to his views through the 
‘ Christian Herald,’ is such an individual. 
The vocation of prophet is, in his case at 
least, quite profitable.” 

—A young woman who was a passen- 
ger, with some friends, on one of the 


steamers leaving Boston for a Maine city, | - 


was asked in the morning whether she 
had a comfortable night, and she replied 
that her sleep was disturbed because she 
had not got used to the life preserver, 
which prevented her from getting into 
an easy position. It turned out that she 
had fastened one round her body on re- 
tiriug for the night, and, imprisoned in 
its folds, she had become black and blue 
from the pressure.—[Augusta (Me.) 
Journal. 

—There are more ducks in the Chinese 
Empire, says an authority, than in all the 
world outside of it. They are kept by 
the Celestials on every farm, on the pri- 
vate roads, on the public roads, on the 
streets of cities, on all small lakes, ponds, 
rivers, streams, and brooks in the coun- 


‘try. Every Chinese boat also contains a 


batch of them. There are iambensbte 
hatching establishments all through the 
empire, many of which are said to turn out 
about 50,000 ducks every year. Salted 
and smoked duck constitute two of the 
most common and important articles of 
diet in China. 

—Papils who learn “ by ear,” without 
thought as to the meaning of things, con- 
trive to afford a good deal of amusement 
to their teachers. Recently a teacher in 
an Easteru grammar school asked one of 
her boys: “ What is the meaning of 
‘topaz’ ?” “A topaz,” said the boy, “ is 
where the males walk when they’re draw- 
ing a canal-boat.” This was not so bad as 
another blunder, made, not long after- 
ward, in the same school. “ Define 
*halo,’” said the teacher to a girl in the 
class. “A halo,” answered the pupil, “ is 
a kind of rope that the cowboys use out 
West to catch cattle with.” 

—It seems rather paradoxical, after the 
United States had expended $100,000 to 
inter Ericsson with honors, that the Gov- 
ernment should be forced to pay a bill of 
$13,000, of thirty-three years’ standing, 
to the estate of the inventor. 

—In the familiar song “ Pull for the 
Shore,” says the “American Missionary,” 
there is a line, “ Cling to self no more,” 
which, as sung by the colored children in 
one of the schools, sounded strangely, and 
on having it said slowly, it was discovered 
that they were singing, “‘ Clean yourself 
no more.” 

—Sinee 1857 England’s small wars have 
cost her about $:10,000,000. The war 
with China in 1857-62 cost her 330,000,- 
000 ; the Abyssinian expedition in 1867- 
70, $41,500,000 ; the South African war 
in 1879-80, 314,000,000 ; the Nile expedi- 
tion in 1884-85, 36,250,000 ; the Afghan 
war, between 1880 and 1586, 315,000,000. 

—The common abuse of the sign of 
the Red Cross and its privileges led the 
Red Cross Central Committee in Geneva 
some time ago to offer a prize for a 

racticable plan for remedying the evil. 
The prize has just been awarded to Jalius 
Cesar Buffati, Professor of International 
Law at the University of Padua, who 
suggests that in times of peace the Red 
Cross sign shall be brought under the 
provisions of laws protecting trade-marks, 
and in war shall be accompanied by writ- 
ten credentials from central national 
committees. 

—Auguste, a picker-up of cigar ends, 
has just died in Paris, leaving behind him 
the respectable sum of 100,000 francs, 
which, it is narrated, he amassed from 
his occupation. 


“ Memories of a 


“A Thanksgiving Dinner,’’ by Mrs. S. T. Rorer. 
Thanksgiving Dishes, for Harvest Tables from Maine to Texas,’ 


ALEXANDER CAMERON. 


INNA 


~ 


Thanksgiving Surprise 


A Charming Story for Girls, by SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


E 5 On 


A Full-page Illustrated Poem, by WILL CARLETON. 


And “An Old Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
By REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


English novelties and delicacies for “The Season’s Feast.” 


For these and other Holiday features, see 


The Ladies Home 


For November, 


For 1.00 We will mail the Journal from now to January rst, 1802—that is, the balance of this 
year, FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January rst, rSy1, to January rst, 1892. Also, a 
our handsome 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “Art Needle- }; 
work Instructions,” by Mrs. A. R. Ramsey; also, ‘‘ Kensington Art Designs,” by Jane S. Clark, of London. / 
N. B.—This offer must posiffrely be mentioned when sending your Subscription, or one year only will be given. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuiLapecpuia, Pa. 


vi 


[BIS 


Past Thanksgiving,” 


“Some & 
by ANNA 2 


Mary Barretr Brown, of London, contributes some #% 


On the News-stands, ro Cents. 


LEGGAT BROos. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World 


READ THE LIST OF BARGAINS. 


Bulwer’s Works.......... 26 vols., half calf, = o 
Thackeray’ Works.. -10 

George Eliot's “*...... 


Other Books at same rate. 


LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN ANY 
OTHER BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


81 Chambers Street, - - New York. 


YOU 


or Bunter Hill 
If he dows not keep them, 
send three 2-cent stamos for 
| our complete samples «f 
paver, representing over 250 


. varieties —— we sell b 
Postage is 16 ets. per lb, | the pound. MUE 
WARD co” 49-51 Frank- 
Express often checper. | lin Street. Boston. 


If so, and de:ire fashionable 
writirg-paper at reasonable 
prices. ask your stationer for 


lad 


J Those answering an advertisement will rae 
— a favor upon the Advertiser and 
The Christian Union. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Churches desiring a compact and handy manual of praise comprising the best 
hymns and tunes, both ancient and modern, should not fail to examine Carmina 
Sanctorum, by the Rev. Drs. Hitcheock, Eddy, and Mudge. 

This book has the popular square shape, giving ample display of both music 
and words. 

Responsive Readings are bound in when desired, printed in clear type—Roman 
aud Italics—without increasing the size of the book wnt the limits of good taste, 
and at a nominal increase of price. 


THE NEAREST PERFECTION.” —Christian Union. 


SUNGS OF PRAISE, FOR PRAYER MEETINGS 


and for use in smaller churches, by Rev. Dr. Mudge, is now used in many churches 
wanting something more substantial than has heretofore prevailed. 


Sample copies in any required numbers sent on request to 


=| A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“STUDY THE BIBLE. INTELLIGENTLY. 


The best book to help you to this end, to straighten 
“a difficulties and to faierpret abstruse passages, is 
the new (iarge type) edition of the 


YARIORUM REFERENCE BIBLE. 


It is the most comprehensive and valuable edition 
of the Holy Bible ever brought witbin the compass 
of a portable volume. 

By its aid mavy hitherto seeming!y inexplicable 
seutences will be clearly set forth, wavy an vbdecure 
word wiil be presented with a new interpretation, 
aud the careful and conscientious study of the Hay 
Scriptures will receive a treah impetus 

it is the oniy book in the Kugiish language that 
puts the ordinary bible reader vn a footi..g with tus 
Hebrew aod Greek scholars. This it does by present- 
irg in foot-notes the truits of all the labors of ali the 
jeading commentators, t: e results ob.ained from the 
examivativa of manuscripts, and the comparisons of 
the various critical editivus of the text. 

All this i. done iu such a macuer that it leaves the 
text (which is the authorized version) ia an unaltered 
state; yet gives, when read with the f .ot-notes, au 
authorized aod revised version in ove, together with 
the essence of al) Bible criticiem and defioition that 
i: of any gelgnt im determiting the interpretation 
of God's Word. 


Brevier type. 


No. 2240. White paper editi»n, cloth, red edge ..$4 50 
No. 2230. ludia”’ paper editi », Venetian Limp, 
round corners, gilt eige 
No 2233 “Iudia” paper editiou, Turkey Morce- 
co. stiff boards. gut edge, gold roll.... 
No. 2.35. “ India’’ peper edition, beat vant, 
superior divinity circuit, round corners, 
red under gold edge, .ilk sewed, kid 
lined, elastic band 12 


A full descriptive price-list will be sent on application. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 
ooper Union, Fourth Avenue. New York. 


WEEKS FOR 


To introduce The Christian 
Union to new readers, we 
offer to send it for twenty- 
one weeks to any one not now 
a subscriber for one dollar. 


HOW 


can a dollar buy a better gift 
for your friend across the 
way ? 


Size, 9 3-8 x6 7-8 x1 1-2 in. 


LYMAN 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr L.— 
Seripture Selections; Part I1.--Family 
— 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part LI. 
of ** Family Worship ’~i.e., the Prayers 
without the ings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, 1887-1889. l2mo, cloth, gilt 
tup. Price, $1.50. 

"Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and emi- 
nentiy stimulating.’’— Congregationalist, 

“Clear and c mpact, and palpitate with the influ- 
ences of the time.’'— Christian /ntelligencer. 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Noes, 
original and selected from 34 authors. 
Full indexes. By James K. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 es, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The only Anno- 
tated Consolidated Gospels published. | 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE, With several hun- 
dred maps and illustrations. Royal Svo, 
cloth. Price, $6. 

**I kcoow no more valuable Bible-help than th 
ita accuracy and its comprebensiveness.’’— X 
ard Crosby, D D 
OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 

NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I- 
lustrated. Square Svo,cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

** There is a vividness in ite derc that is de- 
lightful. The old fields, that have culled by so 


many gleaners, are vi into reproductiveness."’ 
—Independent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. The Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume Matthew; Volume Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume 1V., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. The House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal &vo, 
price per volume, $3. Volume I., Mat- 
thew and Mark; Volume II., Luke and 
John; Volume III., Acts and Romans. 


for 
ev. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 30 
La Fayette Place, New York. 


Perfect your (YCLOPEDI AL by adding 


A Cyclopedia of Poetry and Poetical Quotations. 


2,000 Poems from 700 Authors—English, Scottish, Irish, and American, 
including Translations from Ancient and Modern Languages. Also 
a Series of Famous and Apt Quotations. Full Indexes. 
15,000 References to Quotations in the Work. 


* We know of no similar collection in the Evglish 
language which, in copiousness 
tiow an 
New York Times. 


icity of selec- | isfactory work of the kind ever 
arrangement, can at all compare with it.’”’— | Tribune. 


“It has taken rank as the most com and sat 
"New York 


Two handsome volumes, 1,072 octavo pages, $4 per vot. Sold direct to Subscribers. Sent on Approval. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


126 Washington Street, Chicago. 


GENTS 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


ANTE 


Send for Illustrated American Co, 
Circulars and Terms Boston or St. Louis. 


A, remarkable book on BIBLE PROPHECIES 
THE VARS ING or 

the onders o oretoid ‘story 

SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. SELLS TO FVERY BODY. 


Hartford ,Ct., 
MENTION PAPER. 


** I advise all psrents to have their b>ys and girls taught shorthand writing and typewritin 
rapher who can typewrite his notes would 


Reape, ou * The Coming Man.” 


A stenog- 
from poverty than a great Gree« scholar. 


Remington Standard Typewriter 


4 


For Fifteen Years the Stand- 
ard, and to-day the most per 
fect development of the writ- 
ing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achieve- 
inventive and me- 
We add to the 


Remington every 


ments of 
chanical skill. 
improve: 


ment that study and capital 


can secure. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
S27 Broadway, 


New York. 


Dodd, Mead && Company. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Memoir of Horace Walpole. By Austin Dorson. A limited ¢dition de luce, 
printed at the De Vinne Press from type, on hand-made linen and Japan paper, and 
illustrated with eleven etchings by Percy Moran, by plates, ete. Large octavo. 425 
copies on Dickinson’s hand-made paper, $15.00. 50 copies on Japan paper, $20.00. 
4 copies on vellum. Prices on application. These 479 copies embrace that will be 
printed of this edition for both the United States and England. 


Desiree, Queen of Sweden and Norway. From the French of Baron Hochschild by 
Mrs. M. Carey. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dorson. Small 12mo,cloth. This volume embraces 
sketches of Mademoiselle de Corday, Madame Koland, Madame de Genlis, and the 
Princesse de Lamballe. With a portrait of Mademoiselle de Corday, etched by Thomas 
Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


Mungo Park and the Niger. By Josern THomson, author of ‘‘ Through Masai Land.” 
12mo, cloth, with numerous maps and illustrations. $1.25. Inthe Great Explorers Series. 


Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804), Statesman, Financier, Secretary of the Treasury. By 
Professor Wirtu1aAm G. Sumner, of Yale University. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In series 
Makers of America. 


James Edward Oglethorpe (1687-1785) and the Founding of the Georgia Colony. By 
Henry Bruce, Esq. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In series Makers of America. 


George and Cecilius Calvert, Barons Baltimore of Baltimore (1580-1676), and 
the Founding of the Maryland Colony. By Witt1Am Hanp Browne, editor of the 
Archives of Diteiead. With portrait of Cecilius Calvert. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. In 
series Makers of America. 


A History of the United States Under the Constitution. By JAmMEs ScHoULER, 
Esq. 4 vols., octavo cloth, $9.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Our Mother Tongue. By Turopore H. Mgap. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

‘Our Mother Tongue” is written with the view of enabling the reader, without the aid 
of any other instruction, to correct any defects and imperfections that may exist in his 
manner of speaking. 


My Study Fire. A volume of essays by Hamitron Wricur Marie, editor of the Chris- 
tian Umon, author of ** Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas.’’ 12mo, boards, $1.25. 


Three Years in Western China. By ALEXANDER Hoste. Octavo, illustrated, $4.00. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS AND FOR ALL TIME. 


A History of Modern Architecture. By James Freroevsson, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
M.K.A.S.. ete. Thoroughly revised and brought down to the present time by Robert 
Kerr, Professor of Architecture at King’s College, London, with many new illustrations 
added. 2 vols., octavo, price announced later. 

A supplementary volume devoted entirely to Modern Architecture in America, by 

Montgomery Schuyler, Esq., will appear in 1891. 


A Marriage for Love. By Lupovic HAtévy. author of “ The Abbé Constantin,” ete. 
An édition de lure with twenty-three full-page illustrations, reproduced in photogravure, 
by Wilson de Meza. Uniform in size with the quarto edition of ** ‘The Abbé Constantin.” 
Ln silk portfolio, $10.00. 


The Haunted Pool. (La Mare au Diable.) From the French of George Sand, by Frank 
ee oo Illustrated with fourteen etchings by Rudaux. Quarto, beautifully 
and, $5.00 


The Devil’s Picture Books. A History of Playing Cards. By Mrs. Jonw Kine Van 
RENSSELAER. Octavo, with 16 full-page plates in colours, and numerous illustrations in 
black and white. $5.00, 


The Sun Dial. A Poem by Austin Doxzson. Illustrated with many designs reproduced 
in photogravure, and with drawings in pen and ink, by George Wharton Edwards, and 
bound in unique fashion. Quarto, $7.50. An édition de (ure on Japan paper, limited to 
50 copies, $20.00. 


FICTION. 


Ardis Claverden. A Novel. by Franx R. Srockxron, author of Rudder 
** The Late Mrs. Null,’ ** The Great War Syndicate,’ ** The Stories of the Three bur- 
glars,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Jew. A Novel, by Josern Ionatius KrAszewsk1. 
Linda de Kowalewska. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The story is laid amid the last uprising of the Poles in the time of Napoleon IIT. 


Peg Woffington. A Novel, by Coartes Reape. With an etched portrait by Thomas 
Johnson. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


Christie Johnstone. A Novel, by CHantes Reape. With a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, by Wilson de Meza. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. In the Giunta Series. 


The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée. By Grorce SAND. Translated from the French 
by Steven Clovis. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, uniform with **Consuelo.”” $3.00. 
In “ The Gallant Lords of Bois Dorée*’ George Sand has given a delightful picture of 


the manners, ideas, and mode of life of the French nobility resident upon their estates in 
the first half of the 17th century. 


The Delight Makers. A Novel of Pueblo Indian Life. 
12mo, cloth, $1.5v. 


The Household of McNeil. A Story 
author of Daughter of Fife,” 
Side,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Friend Olivia. By Ameuia E. Barr. author of ‘Jan Vedder's Wife,” ** The Bow of 
Orange Kibbon,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A story of the days of George Fox, of the Protectorate, and the Restoration. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma. A Novel, by Hessa SrrRetron. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


At the same time a new edition of Hesba Stretton’s stories, in new bindings, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00, as follows: Bede’s Charity,’’ Prison and Out,”’ “Through a Needle’s 
Morley’s Promise,”’ Carola,’’ "*Cobwebs and Cables,”’ David Lloyd's 

ast Will.’ 


JUVENILES. 


Battlefields and Campfires. Being a sequel to ‘* Battlefields of ‘61,’’ and carrying 
forward the story of the War for the Union. By Witus J. Ansor, author of ** The 
Blue Jackets of '61, of 1812, of 76." Quarto, with many original illustrations by W.C. 
Jackson. Cloth, $3.00. 


Wanneta the Sioux. By Warren K. Mooreneap, of the Smithsonian Institution. A 
story of Indian life by one who has lived in the tipis of the Sioux Nation and|writes from 
personal knowledge. With many illustrations of Indian life. Octavo, cloth, $2.00. 


Elsie Yachting. A new volume in the Elsie Series. By MArtHa FIntey. 
cloth, $1.25. 


Maroussia. A Maid of Ukraine. From the French of P. J. Stahl, with ten illustrations. 
A most delightful story, crowned by the French Academy. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Silver Caves. A Mining Story. With illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. fi 


Translated from the Polish by 


By F. 


of the Scotch Highlands. By Ameuia Barr, 
‘A Border Shepherdess,”’ ** The Squire of Sandal 


12mo, 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
753 and 755 Broapway, New York. 
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UNCLE SAM’S POST-OFFICES. 


“Ben Abou” says in the New York 
“ Press :” “I received a letter recently 
postmarked ‘Nigger Foot, Va.’ The 
name seemed so odd for a government 
post-office that I consulted an official 
postal guide to see if Uncle Sam indorsed 
it. A glance through the guide discovered 
handreds of others little creditable to his 
taste and dignity. For instance, Big 
Foot is an office in Indiana, Pig in 
Kentucky, Skull Bone and Mouse Tail 
in Tennessee, Buzzard’s Roost in Geor- 

and Corn Cob in South Carolina. 

mber One is a Maine post-office, and 
Voom bas a Bread Loaf. In New 
York State we have a Promised Land, a 
Painted Post, Good Ground, and Half 
Moon. Pennsylvania might have selected 
better sounding names than Bird in Hand, 
Bean, Bald Eagle, Burning Bush, Dar- 
ling, Good Interest,and Gum Tree. Gun- 
powder isin Maryland, while Old Hundred 
and Alone, with Negro Foot, are in Vir- 
ginia. West Virginia boasts a Left Hand, 
and North Carolina the grace of Charity, 
blessing of Prosperity, and Forks of 
Pigeon. Georgia is discredited by a Dirt 
Town, and has Alligator, Fish, and Cold 
Water. Pay Up and Cut Off are also 
Georgia offices. Big Coon, Coal Fire, 
and Red Rose are in Alabama, and Ba- 

nanas in Florida. 


MEETING HIS SUBJECTS. 


A Berlin letter tells this story of Emper- 
or William. The incident occurred during 
his visit to a little Silesian town where 
certain military maneuvers were conducted 
recently. The Burgomaster took it upon 
himself to introduce various of the town 
dignitaries to his Majesty. Fourteen of 
them were standing in a line, and the 
Mayor began as follows: “ Herr Peter 
Paul Schmidt—His Majesty the German 
Emperor, King of Prussia, Margrave of 
Brandenburg. Herr Heinrich Wilhelm 
Sauerkraut—His Majesty the German 
Emperor, King of Prussia, Margrave of 
Brandenberg.” When the Burgomaster 
proceeded to introduce Herr Lieberwurst 
to “His, etc., etce.,” the Kaiser inter- 
rupted him laughingly with the remark : 
“That will do, Herr Burgomaster ; I 
suppose the gentlemen know who I am. 
Just mention their names, and then there 
will be some prospect of a little refresh- 
ment before nightfall.” 


A LADIES’ RESTAURANT. 


Such a place as the new restaurant in the 
ry-goods house of H. O’ Neill & Co. in Sixth 
y Yt where a lady may get luncheon or 
simply a cup of tea, has long been needed in 
the up-town shopping district. The restau- 
rant is on the second floor of the large wi 
recently added to O’Neill’s establishment, te 
occupies a room thirty-five by eighty feet, 
prettily curtained off from the cloak and wrap 
department. It is richly carpeted, is airy and 
well lighted. There are forty small tables, 
each seating four persons, and you are served 
by nice-looking girls attired in uniform style 
—black gowns, white aprons, and white caps. 
The caps and aprons are furnished free to 
the girls, and are fresh and clean every morn- 


Fhe table service is not at all suggestive of 
the ordinary restaurant. All orders are 
served on silver-plated dishes, the china is 
fine, and the glassware invitingly thin—alto- 
gether as nice a service as you would use in 

ourownhome. The cuisine is presided over 

y two chefs formerly of Delmonico’s, and 

e prices are very mderate. An order fora 
cup of tea, for instance (price five cents), 
brings the tea in a silver-plated pot, with 
cream in a plated jug, sugar in a bowl to 
correspond, and a cup and saucer of delicate 
china —all served on a silver salver, with 
serviette of course. This is an example of the 
inviting and appetizing way in which the 
viands are served, and indicates the very 
moderate charges which rule the whole bill of 
fare. Of course there are richly furnished 
toilet and waiting rooms. The prices are so 
low compared with the quality of the viands 
and service that there can be little or no profit 
in the restaurant proper. It is merely a con- 
venience for the thousands of customers that 
daily visit O’ Neill’s. 


EDUCATION ENDS ONLY WITH LIFE. 

This is only one of hundreds of letters that 
come to the Chautauqua office: ** I am deeply 
grateful for the benefit I have received from 
the grand idea of Chautauqua work. The 
study so wisely planned has helped me to 
bear the burden of great sorrows and many 
cares, more than anything has ever helped me 
before.”? Fathers, mothers, ministers, and 
teachers can do much through the Chautan- 
qua system for themselves, and even more for 
others. Solitary readers may have all the 
benefits of membership. The readings for 
this English Year are unusually attractive. 
Write to John H. Vincent, Drawer 194, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for all information. 


Special Sale 


OF 


SILK TUSSAH, SHIELA, 
VELOUR, TAPESTRY. 
Some of which are of ex- 
tra width for wide doors. Manito 

These are all imported 

goods of the highest. 
quality, with rich artistic 
designs and colors, and & 
will be sold at greatly. 
reduced prices. 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St. 4 


‘Ratlways and ‘Pleasure 


Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of Union has daily 
he all 


received the following new books and 
phlets the past week, any one of whic 


will be glad to send on sian 


siring to visit the locations descri 
A Pointer. A paper on the be me 


Mexico. 34 pages ; 


oe: and Mineral Resources. 80 
Arkansas Forest and Farm. 1l6-page paper; illus 


folde 
yg 


Big F 
Do You Wert a 
ap 
Fort cen, 16-page folder; all illustra- 


Glim Alvba an isconain Central 32 pages 


; iustrated. 
Other Resorts. 18 


ges ; illustrated. 
pees The Island of. ae illustrated. 
es Tourists’ Guide to Points in and near the 
of Mexico. Avy 
ious in colors. 


Roanok 
Riverside "Sal. on “the Groves. 56 
; full-page mong ‘the 
“ol the full-page il 64 pages ; illustrated. 
Lake City and Burroundings. 36 pages. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


‘THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


the medical management 
plaft, overlooking th 


miles 
of Seneca Lake, Pine Forests 
he famous Watkins a en. 


uipped wi 
Movements, Calisthenics, 


and near t 


liso Massage. Swedish 
and all forms of 
water—also mineral includ- 
Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Sulphur waters. 
Climate mild, and equable. More days of 


suvshine hu y other of 
Btate. 


HER 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of f orty words or less 
will be published under this heading, for 
subscribers only, at &O cents a week, 
cents a week 1s charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


fe a middie-aged lady 
a few hours’ ride 
York 


uititede preferred. Please 
290 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, N. 


STENOGR4PHER-—Want«d, a poi:ition as oten- 
ographer and ty bya woman 
industrious, 
w Eogland school Deight high-class 
Clinton. Conn. 


RIDDELL, OLE, | RIDLON, RIDLEY. 
anted, t f H.C. Davis, who pur- 
of above families at 
New York Catem> ouse some ei 
ago. No. 8,361, care of The Chr 


MIDDLE. would like a position 
as housekeepe companion. or care for 
invalid, in or a Christian fam- 


ily. or any position of 

Sorensee, Addreas C. E., 8,388, care of Chris- 
tian Union. 

WANTED Christian lady at 
once, @ position in a private family to teach some 
ep By, Is fo of children 
Refere ‘Address Miss C., No. 


e 
8,339, 9. care Christian Up ion. 


A LADY who has lived long in San Francisco, and 
is familiar with California. would like to take one 
or more young en ia charge on her return this 
winter, and accompany them through 

c tour. pees "No. 8,370, care Christian 


I, AN ONEIDA INDIAN, educated at the 
Carlisle School, married to a graduate ot that 
school, want to find work atthe East. 8 ty 

runn engine, but I take 


permission to 

©. of Women’s Rational ‘adi Oneida, 
on 

| 

FOR RENT—From November at 
the. mile from on west slope 


stage house supplied 


FOREIGN? TRAVEL, —A lady much accustomed 
to foreign travel, speaking several LE and 


now taking a lady through Fran etc. 
would take of a or 
more, or leisurely travel and 
residence. 8 tudy if de desired, in rely tray t coun- 
hadne “FF Travel,’’ No. 8, 
office of Christian Union. - 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


phur, el Turkish, Reman. all hy ia bathe; 
electricity in all ite forms ; hot-air inhalations ; mas- 
sage. fireplaces ; sun parior ; electric bells ; 
electric te in all public reoms; Alderney milk 
and cream. from October 1 to June |, with or 
without Address H. J. Carts, M.D.. 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


Health Underwear 
For Children. |*= 


We offer at the old prices a complete 


best assortment of all the popular makes of 


underwear, including Cartwright & 
Warner's natural wool and Dr. War- 
ner’s Health Underwear, white and 
natural wool, combination suits, etc. 
Children can still be fitted out at 


susual Our establishment with everything, 


from Hats to Shoes, without additional 
cost on account of the new tariff. 
If not convenient for you to visit the store, write 


for deacriptive circulars and samples—we can serve the 


you by mail as well. 


aso 60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


4 
Can’t Keep 
house without them is what good 
housekeepers say of 
Steel Cooking utensils. Won’t 
grease, won 't scale, won’t warp, and 
'NEVER-BREAK” Every woman is de- 
lighted with them. Ask your dealerto 
see them, or write for illus. catalogue, 


THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 


Old Point at Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Bituated wi' hin a few rods of Fortress 
place ; the scenic mounting. “areas 
mfort are unrivaled. The hotel is ed wi 


modern improvements, Tur ish, 
. Electric, and Hot Sea 
celebrated for 


their in - troubles. 
Music afternoon and evening. Nervousness and — 
sompia speedily and, in most cases, permanent! 


lieved. Average winter rature, forty de- 
grees Send for illustrated ed descriptive aa 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

0. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


iA MAN 


GNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wii 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIG MAP OF THE 


‘4 
= ts. 
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e 
rt 
q 
- Rock | Isle d 


Chicago, Rock Island & Paci Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, KINGFISHER, EL RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


-|SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
FREE Reclining Chair 


equip , and 
Cars between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, 
co 


ering 
+ an Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 


Via fia The Albert Lea Route. 


between Chicago 


Fast Express Trains daily 
and Minneapolis and St. Pa close con- 
nections for all pointe No and Northwest. 
FREE and Kansas 
Chair Car and 8S) between Peoria 


For Tickets, Ma Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PLYAT WAIST, OR TRUE CORSET. 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. Aa No. 6, how 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. as very little people. No. 
U acqantes how the we warp threads of the fabrics cross 
aist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
"She = indorsed by eminent physicians as 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 
THE FLYNT WAIST 
io the only. t manufactured where the material 
hich it is made shrank before cut, the caly 
its natural construction conta 
SHOULDER BRACE 
which sepperte the bust from the shoulders, and (so 
essential 


girls or women), thereby overcomes 
Fi aist, fAtting rbl that most 
supe 
grace of ble only with 
ion gained by freedom from com in of 
or rs, or 
for eq = valids, 


lady, on application to to 
on 


Mrs 
319 Columbus Ave » Boston 
Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all ail depots. 


nt. Alabama. 26 pages: iliustrated. 
| 
| 
improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
&.. Cuisine unsurpassed. 
Watkins, N. Y. 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
= | ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUX 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOB- 
AVEN WORTH, KANSAS 
VER, COLORADO SP’ NGS 
Express Trains daily from 
and DENVER. COLORADO SPRINGS 
] and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
St. Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- 
IAN — and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
- Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
vy. Fishing Grounds of Iowa and Minnesota. 
a ( 
garmen © 2a low-nec one, 
KL od . which admits of being high in the 
Ds de back and low front. No. 3 is to 
al iilostrate our mode of adjusting 
ff the ** Flynt Hose Support ’’ eac 
ere side of the hip; also, the most 
Correct way to apply the waist- 
bands for the drawers, under aud 
@> 4 skirts. No. 4 shows the Flynt 
/ wr) Extension and Nursing Waist, 
among white men. I have certificate of 
| or every girl or woman, Ut yu fais an” 
| Thousands of whom we have fitted by mail 
| or 


NOVEMBER 6, 1890. 


Motto for the Week: 


‘‘ What we seek, we shall find.” 


— EMERSON. 


Welcome 


The new coupons are bringing new readers by the 
thousand. 

You are welcome to our family circle, every one. 

The Christian Union is as truly made for you as for 
those who have been its readers for twenty years. 

We believe you will find every page interesting, 
helpful, suggestive, inspiring. 

For four weeks you will be members of a circle of 
subscribers as loyal to their paper, as cordial to each 
other, and as hearty in welcoming newcomers, as the 
readers of any journal in the land. 

Why not make the connection permanent ? 

The cost is less than a cent a day. 

Why not ? 


The Essential Thing. 


‘By means of The Christian Union coupon a subscriber 
is able to give a month’s subscription to any friend 
who agrees to examine it with a view of deciding 
whether he will become a regular subscriber. 

The vital feature of the coupon is the mutual agree- 
ment between The Christian Union and a person not 
now a subscriber, that the paper shall be sent without 
charge, and that it shall be examined. 

When a subscriber fills out the coupon for his friend, 
and sends it to us without his friend’s knowledge, the 
essential value of the coupon is lost. 

Most of our subscribers understand this, and of the 
thousands of coupons which are coming in each week, 
the most are—as they should be—signed by the one 
who is to receive the paper. 

The right way to use the coupons is to hand or send 
cach one to a friend, with a word of recommendation 
for The Christian Union, and the suggestion that the 
friend sign and send it to this office. 

This wins interested attention, and makes a subscrip- 
tion probable. 

The wrong way is to fill out a whole book yourself, 
and send it to us without saying a word to the friends 
whose names you have used. 

The right way is the only good way to do anything. 


Three Special Numbers. 


The Thanksgiving Number will be published on the 
20th of November. 

The Book Number will be published December 7. 

The Christmas Number will be published Decem- 
ber 18. 

Each of these numbers will be illustrated, and will 
have an artistic cover, expressly designed for it. 

The Book Number will contain a sixteen-page sup- 
plement, printed on fine paper, richly illustrated, and 
devoted to a careful review of the Holiday books of 
the season. 

Each of these numbers will have a large extra edi- 
tion, and will be of special value to all advertisers of 
the best things. 

Advance orders for advertising in these numbers are 
being rapidly booked. 


A Modest Suggestion. 


From Springfield, Ohio, comes a letter which begins 
with this modest request : “ Allow me to suggest that 
you either discontinue ‘The Outlook’ or change its 
editor.” 

The letter closes thus : “I am not a subscriber, but 
might be if I could see a change.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


KEEP MOVING. 


OME of you will remember that when the editors 
introduced me to you they put me ata desk ; that 
I did not like a desk, and that I therefore decided 
simply to have a chair. This week you see the ad- 
vantage of my having a chair—and a chair with casters 
on it. For 1 can conveniently move myself from the 
Editors’ room to the Publisher’s when I have nothing 
but a chair to carry. And so here I am for this week 
next to the Publisher’s Desk. Of course I am breath- 
ing the atmosphere of business, which is full of whole- 
some energyjand system and bustle. All this leads me 
to the sentiment which to-day is uppermost in my mind 
—let us “keep moving.” Aimless motion is lost 
energy ; but if we “keep moving,” even slowly, for- 
ward, outward, upward—forward toward some greater 
accomplishment, outward toward some broader sym- 
pathy, upward toward some higher ideal—we shall all 
be gainers, mentally, morally, and physically. 

So much for a little sermon which I hope won’t seem 
so dry as to turn you away from these letters —letters 
which interested me very much this week. 

Uncie Peter. 


9. We live here in Missouri, on what are known as the 
“Ozark Mountains.” This word “ Ozark” is used in 
the names of towns, counties, hotels, stores, and what 
not. Now, I wish you would tell me, dear Uncle 
Peter, what the origin of this word “ Ozark” is. Some 
time ago I sent inquiry to the United States Geological 
Survey, but that bureau could give no answer. P. k. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


Here is a question that I have been holdiug, hoping 
to get some light on, but [ am nonplused. Please 
help me, Missouri readers ! 


make electric 


16. Will you please tell me if the 
ries instead 


motors that are supplied by storage 
of the electric light current ? 
Norwics, Conn. 


The Consolidated Electric Storage Co. of Philadel- 
phia make a battery, and the C. and C. Electric Motor 
Co., 402 Greenwich Street, New York, make a motor, 
which will probably serve your purpose. 


25. Will Uncle Peter kindly tell what dictionary of 
synonyms he thinks to be the best ; also please give his 
opinion of Roget’s Thesaurus ? G. L. W. 

Minn. 

Crabbe’s Synonyms, published by Harper & Brothers, 
is the best book of its kind. I think Roget’s Thesaurus 
is unique and admirable. 


26. What p ions of water and carbolic acid 
should be used as a wash for trees to kill the eggs of 
insects which have been laid there during the summer 
and early fall? The eggs are sometimes incased in 
tough sacs. R. P.C. 

Ky. 

One part of carbolic acid to forty parts of water may 
be used without injury. A better way would be to use 
the kerosene emulsion. This is one-tenth kerosene 
and nine-tenths very soapy water. Use ordinary soft 
soap or whale-oil soap. The soap is put in boiling 
water and very thoroughly dissolved. The kerosene is 
then added, and the whole churned or stirred for about 
fifteen minutes. Paint the trees well with this and 
rub it well in with a shoe or scrubbing brush. Reason- 
ably hot water will help. 


27. Allow a Canadian youth to propound a question. 
My friends say Is when walking, and am growing 
round-shouldered, as I do not appreciate bein 
called “the old man” before | am fifteen, I wil 
thank you to tell me how to overcome my difficulty. [ 
have read that — breathing is excellent for expand- 
ing the chest and squaring the shoulders. Can you 
tell me how to practice it the best way? J.A. J. 

BowMANVILLE, C 

Breathing is certainly the proper method for expand- 
ing the chest and squaring the shoulders ; buat not deep 
breathing by any means. Every person, young or old, 
should be taught to breathe correctly, as well as to eat 
properly, for there is a correct way to do all things. 
Breathing should all be carried on by the costal mus- 
cles, and the action of the abdomen should be merely 
sympathetic, and not the base of inspiration. The up- 
per part of the lungs, by this manner of breathing, is 
filled first, instead of the lower, as is the case with or- 
dinary breathing. 

First stand erect, heels together, toes out, arms 
straight down, palms turned backwards; bring the chin, 
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abdomen, and toes in a line ; close the lips ; fill the lungs 
slowly, so that the chest alone rises and falls at each 
breath. Aftera minute or two take the same position, 
only place the hands on the hips, and breathe as before. 
Practice this several times a day, and in three months 
you will have expanded the chest from two to five 
inches. 

In walking, fold the arms over the hips, throw the 
head back, and breathe only through the nostrils. Walk- 
ing in this manner develops a graceful carriage, and is 
an assistance in straightening round shoulders. 


ABOUT PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


31. The following excellent letter, which I received 
with much pleasure, is in response to paragraph “ No. 
2” in The Christian Union for October 23. I hope 
the person who made the useful inquiry that brought 
it will see it: 

Dear Uncle Peter: 

I have just read in your paper that you wished 
some one would write and tell you the best kind of 
hens to keep off the neighbors’ gardens. 

The Plymouth Rocks are very quiet hens ; the cocks 
are not inclined to fight, and the hens lay as well as any 
average hen. Then, of course, you will want to kill one 
now and then, and if you kill a Plymouth Rock, hen or 
cock, they are always good eating, and there is some- 
thing to them; they are not all feathers, like the White 
and Brown Leghorns. But still the Leghorns cannot be 
beat to lay. oll mixed with Piymouth Rocks 
make fine hens. 

I don’t know what the market prices are where the 
Parson lives, but a person ought to get a Plymouth 
Rock hen for 40 cents or 50 cents most anywhere ; the 
cock ought to bring a little more, because he will usu- 
ally weigh the most. They also stay at home ; take 
Plymouth Rocks and shat them up in your hen- house 
one day and they will not go off. 

I don’t pretend to know much about hens, but I usa- 
ally keep from fifty to seventy-five good hens, and so [ 
know a little about hens. E. A. W. 

Mavong, N. Y. 


38. Can you furnish me with the list of books to be 


read preparatory to foreign travel which appeared in 
The Christian Union some time last spring? X. 


This list was contained in an article entitled “ How 
to ‘Read Up’ Europe,” which appeared on page 463 of 
The Christian Union for March 27, '90. 


39. Can you tell me the receipt for making the blue 
print paper used in photography ? M. L. T. 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

It will be much more advantageous, I think, for you 
to buy such paper than to try to make it. Write to 
the Scovill and Adams Co., 423 Broome Street, New 
York. 


NO, WHOLLY RIGHT! 


47. Dear Uncle Peter: My uncle says that a man who 
is good for making excuses is good for nothing else. 
Is my uncle half right ? A. H.C. 

Boston. 


48. These questions came before the C. L. S. C. 
of North East: When was the first silver dollar 
coined in the United States ? and What is the Welsh 
march? and as none of our circle could answer, I 
thought perhaps you could help us. E.A A. 

Norra Easr, Pa. 


The first silver dollar was coined in 1794, although 
it was authorized by the Act of April 2, 1792. The 
Welsh national air is “ The March of the Men of Har- 
lech,” or, in Welsh, “ Rhyfelgyrch Gwyr Harlech.” 


50. Will Uncle Peter kindly tell me what a“ gerry- 
mander” is? J. B. 
BRooKLyn. 


Although the word “ gerrymander” is found in the 


- jatest dictionaries, it is a United States word, so to 


speak, rather than a member of the English language 
in good and regular standing. To “ gerrymander” is 
a political term,and means to divide a district with 
unfair and unnatural boundaries, so as to give the po- 
litical party which does the “ gerrymandering” an 
unfair advantage in elections. This sort of political 
redistricting was first resorted to in 1811, when Elbridge 
Gerry was Governor of Massachusetts, and takes its 
name from him, although he is now believed not to 


have instigated it, but to have been opposed to it. 


“ She Loved a Satlor.” 


Mrs. Barr’s story began ia the issue of October 30. 

Subscriptions may begin with that number, if de- 
sired, as long as the large special edition which was 
printed holds out. 
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Financial. 


The rates for money in the market 
have tended to ease from the early part 
of the week until Friday, which was 
the closing day both of the week and 
of the month, and a day on which very 
heavy payments are made. This year 
some extraordi payments were to be 
made on the 1 at of November, and were 
anticipated one day, so that they fell on 
Friday. The result was a scarcity of 
money for the one day while it was pass- 
ing from one hand to others, and rates 
were bid up as high as twenty-five per 
cent. for a few moments ; the ruling rate, 
however, was six to eight: per cent. 
Ordinarily, for the week, the rate has 
ranged from four to five per cent., with 
extremes of two per cent. and six per 
cent. until Friday. Money is really drift- 
ing to New York, though slowly. The 
London money market is stead y, with no 
change in the bank rate for discounts. 

The stock market, while passing through 
several vicissitudes, has been weak only 
in one or two spots. Union Pacific has 
dropped some three per cent. on rumors 
of t, and on the fact that. 
its net earnings have decreased for sev- 
eral months on larger gross earnings. 
This fact is partly due to low rates and 
= due to larger expenditures for 

tterments which have gone into ex- 
pense account; the other fact exists 
that the road is so crowded with busi- 
ness that it has made contracts for 
170 new locomotives, and for miles of 
new freight cars. The earnings of the 
Union Pacific Gulf, the branch of the 
Union Pacific, have increased to such 
proportions that, notwithstanding it is 
a newly organized system, it will make a 
showing of some two to three per cent. 
earned on its stock for the past year, yet 
in the general demoralization of prices the 
stock is selling at25. Indeed, values have 
nothing to do with prices for the time 
being, as is shown by other examples. 
For instance, the Oregon Improvement 
Co., which has added to its assets from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 during the year, 
in the acquirement of large areas of valu- 
able land as subsidy for building some 
short lines of railroads from central points 
on the Pacific Coast, and which, in its 

lar business, has just returned for 

the month of September net earnings 
showing an increase of sixty-one per cent. 
over the corresponding month of 1889, is 
represented by stock on which it has already 
paid three per cent. thus far this year, 
and which stock is to-day selling at 35 to 
36 in the market. Values are, as they 
have been many times before in the his- 
tory of Wall Street, wholly out of rela- 
tion with the market quotation. This re- 
lation is sure, sooner or later, to find an 
adjustment, but not without great sacri- 
fices to holders frequently. The clique 
that has been manipulating prices on the 
bear side for the past months has re- 
sorted to every device to slaughter prices, 
and, for especial and exceptional reasons, 
has succeeded in accomplishing its object. 
The conditions of the money markets 
both here and in Europe have favored 
their plans, and a decline ranging from 
ten to twenty-five per cent. has followed | posi 
in the market quotations of railway 
shares, subjecting brokers and their cus- 
tomers to enormous losses. That railway 
conditions in the country have aided 
in this demoralization is true; the 
demogogic legislation in State legislatures 
against railways, wholly indefensible and 
injurious both to roads and to the States 
in which enactments have taken place, 
has crippled railway facilities and forced 
reduction of expenses to a degree that the 
service of the companies has been much 
curtailed. Iowa, for instance, has simply 
injured every community within her bor- 
ders where a railway passes by her op- 
pressive statutes. How soon will Gov- 
ernments learn that the railway business is 
best-regulated by the laws of demand and 
supply, and by the laws of competition ? 
This oppression is finding some hindrance 
to its power in the decisions of the courts 
against its injustice ; in this country the 
remedy of an evil is quickly seen, and 
frequently promptly applied, and this ar- 
bitrary and uncalled-for meddling of 
States with corporate rights is now re- 
ceiving the reproof due it. This and 


other influences have contributed much 
to weaken confidence in share values, 
and have been indirectly responsible 


for much of the conflict between railway 
managements. This latter danger is now 
finding a remedy in such an organization 
as the Southwestern Association, which 
is working out a scheme for practical 
harmony between trunk lines in its sec- 
tion. 

The markets on Wall Street look as if 
they had nearly reached the end of this 
present demorakzed condition, and a firm- 
ness is manifesting itself which argues an 
early change both in stocks and bonds. 
Railway earnings in the meantime are 
good, and in most instances better than 
in the corresponding period of a year 
ago, when they were also large. 

Exports of merchandise continue fair, 
and October will probably show a bal- 
ance in favor of this country. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease .. $2,374,000 
Specie, decrease .......... 682,100 
tenders, increase.... 888,600 
Deposits, decrease........ 2,481,400 


Reserve, decrease. . 


This leaves the —e with a surplus 
reserve of about $700,000. Money closed 
six per cent. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - ~- Chicago. 
investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORE. 


Western 
Investments 
a@ specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


N. Gaze, M. 
President. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth 8t., DENVER, COL. 


Makes a of Ce of Colorado large 
list of Denver Real Estate Bargains ; and nege- 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, Scunte, and Beate 
Bonds and Warrants ; negotiates long and short time 
cent. interest on 3 months, Amd 
8 per cent. on 12 months’ time 


:—City National 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank, 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


Colorado Na- 
ver, Colo. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., | ss 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 


at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- | 4 


tunity to secure an interest in Bioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Bend for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 

Hox. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany. Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


WAsHiners Uncle and etc., of 
Wash 


FINANCIAL. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - 
Paid in(cash),- - - - 
Surplus and undivided profits, 
Assets, - - - - 


11,168,685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, "Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company. as published June 
pote Bao 1890, append hereto the following 
ce 


the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the a: counts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on Pthe 30th Juaae, 1890. 

Barrow. sv ado. Guthrie & Co. 

New York, 16th Uct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Deben 
4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates. run- 
ning & three months to two yea 


ERICA 
MUST GAN 


OF 4 ICES: 
Lon England. 
Berlin 
Kansas City, 
No. 173 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced ee 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 
Write for prospectus and full information. 


THESECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A BAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 
We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


Broadwa 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut 8t. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire 8t. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DULUT 
from Buffale and all points Kast, b 


country, w 


nearly TEN THOU- 
insures a 


on wan to invest Bow and 
Cc. E. LOVETT OD Minn. 


Census reports ond 
Washington § 
1800 


fifteen of the eighteen counties outranking it 

gelation and weaith in 1888. Whatcom, Sehome 

Pairhaven, one connected city, has more actual 

and, Fair at ite doors than any other city in the West, 

and has made the t strides in the recent re- 

markable deve —— Look into the value of in- 
ents offe 


JENNINGS & BACON, 
Rooms 1 and 2, Winchester Block, Whatcom, Washington. 


10% Investment 


FOR SALE Ax PAR in amoente of $50 


CHO LAS BAGGS. Bldg, Pa. 


PUEBLO 


scores of other prog 
tries. pay rol iy 
ve great Railway syste We 
with those money to invest. 
of inthe Uahed | 
and op unities in the Uo 
HARD & MoCLEES, Real 


Agents, 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


9% 


on 


DOUBLED in 


rous 


D. F. i Denver, Col 


Estate and Investment 
| liurtiord, Connecticut. 


FINANCIAL. 


Assets and Liabilities of Holland 
Trust Company on the fourteenth day of 
October, 1890, as found upon examination 
made by the direction and authority of the 
Superintendent of the Banking Department. 


ASSETS. 
Bond and Morteage. N. Y. City........... 
Loans secured by Bonds and pS $12,437 01 
on N. Y. and Brooklyn Real Estate..... 172,164 50 
Market 
Rate Amourt Value, 
ofInt. at Par. Amount 
N. City Bonds. 000 ” 
N. Y. City Bonds....3 212,500 218,875 
r Stocks and Bonds........ 63, 582.6 0 (0 
Loans secured by 1,874,8'6 31 
Rille Receivable. .... 
Less amount 
oubtful....... 4,400 00 264,614 25 
Cash on hand and deporited.... ... 184 778 58 
Interest Accrued... 12,126 96 
Total Assets......... ........ &3,103.527 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital .. 00 
Dividends Uns aid. 175 00 
itors...... 1,891,727 10 
Certified Checks.............. 92 
Interest Accrued....... .. m 18 
Rebate on Time Bills......... Tin iis 5 00 2,486,786 97 
#616, 740 64 


ROBERT B, ROOSEVELT, President. 


OHN D VFRMEULE, 
JOHN &. PLANTEN.. Vice-Presidents. 


GEO. W. VAN BICLEN, Secretary. 
Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. - A.R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. 


The Standard. Investment UB, 


Of ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) 
Hues L. Russe.y, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 
and it and 


e Loans. Interest at 7, 
cy BT. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. _43 


First M 
on hand for sale 
accrued interest. Send for 
descriptions of loans. 


YT oR 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 


Best Rea! Estate In vestments. 
Inside P’ operty only. References, 
maps, ete., freely sent. 

— LAW & GALLUP —— 


KANSAS CITY. 


Johnson, Turner & Co., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL BROKERS 


(Buccessors to H. L. Johnson & Co. 
Established 1879), 
KEITH & PERRY BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


ing to e Business of the 


ounty Bank and N. 


on Kansas 


| 1% FIRST MORTGAGES 


Fully 
Leans selected by 


fthe Com- 
Officerso 


tiens, rarely 
mn ceeding 25 percent 
of actual value. 
onsbire 

Devonshire 


Wise lending of money is 
care. 

The way to lend wisely for 
most is not to lend at all, bu. 
employ a competent lender; 
which is done very largely now- 
| days. 

Would you like to know how 


| is lending i is made a business of? 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 


Office 

Ww HY loan poy | at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 

ao taxes to pay? For particulars write to 


| Aurrep H. } of 
merce, Ogden, Utah. 


John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 
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EAUTIFU 
Helena, Montana. 


The city of Helena is located in the beautifa' 
Prickly Pear Valley; is substantially built of stone 
and brick, with good hotels, churches, schools and 
all modern conveniences of life. The society is ex- 
ceptionally high class, having more than the aver- 
age number of educated and intelligent people, 

Asa place of residence it is unequalied, It 
can be reached by luxurious trains daily, with 
through dining cars, on the Great Northern and Nor- 
thern Pacific Railways from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, or from Kansas City, via Union Pacific 
Railroad. round t . 

Montana has dozens of broad valleys so fer- 
tile with the deposits of ages that farmers find in 
them a paradise of productiveness and a home mar- 
ket for all yield. 

Greatest of all advantages of Montana is the 
wonderful climate. The warm winds of the Pa- 
cific Ocean modify the scenpessoase to the degree 
which affords the higheat physical comfort. Theair 
is so full of ozone and so exhilerating in its effects 
that the continued existence of disease is an impro- 
bability. 

Consumptives find tn the almost constan? succes- 
sion of bright sunshiny days and dry atmosphere reme- 
dies which seon drive away their worst symp- 
toms, and a quick increase of appetite and flesh indé 
cates an early return of health. 


For full information, address, 
L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 
0 S INVESTORS MADE, 
Bearing 6%, 7% and 8%, 


We deal In Mortgage Loans, Commercial 


Paper, Bank Stocks «4 Municipal Bonds. 
\ereRENces’ National Bank of Kansas City; First Nat 
Bankof New York, First Nat. Bank of Chicago; Maverick 
Nat. Bank of Boston. MERCANTILE LOAN AND 
TRUST CO... 501-5023 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, NO 


foR CORPORATIONS 


AND INDIVIDUAL 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income = — 6 
per cent per 
cent with one half 
the profits. 


[IDLE 
MONEY | 


d for circulars to 
Wx. H. PARMENTER, 


- 


Rich Table China 


Solid Silver Ware. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


330 Fifth Avenue, } Brooklyn House: 
New York. { (Fulton & Clark Sts. 


Photo Trading Post. 


Ileacquarters of the Chautauqua School 
of Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual. Manufacturers of all 
sorts of Photo material, specially the Water- 
bury, the Irving View, and Advill cameras. 


Send for catalcgue. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


Phose answering en advertisement will 

ublisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


CITIES AND PUBLIC PARKS. 


With the great economic civic improve- 
ments that have been made in the cities 
of Europe and America during the past 
twenty-five years there has been a cor- 
responding development of means of 
— recreation ; and this progress has 

n strikingly shown in the planovin 
and construction of public parks. A 
quarter of a century ago there were but 
two well-advanced rural parks in the 
United States; now there are more than 
forty, most of which are fulfilling in a 
large degree the beneficial purposes for 
which they were intended. Philadelphia, 
with its Fairmount Park of nearly 2,800 
acres in area, Chicago, with six parks 
completed or well advanced in construc- 
tion, Brooklyn, Baltimore, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, and even smaller cities, as New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Albany, and Buffalo, 
have provided themselves with rural 
parks. New York has nearly 5,000 acres of 
land devoted to park purposes, and spends 
nearly $1,250,000 annually on the main- 
tenance and development of her parks. 
Among the European cities, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Brussels, and Liver- 
pool have within a generation twice 
doubled the area of their rural recreation 

unds. All the cities of the British 
lands thirty-five years ago possessed but 
four parks adapted to rural recreation ; 
now they contain thirty parks, averaging 
each 500 acres in extent. 

So essential have public parks come to 
be ranked in a cathdincieny city life, that 
a city destitute of one stands at a com- 
mercial and financial disadvantage. Be- 
yond their great utility in affording a 
means of preserving the health and busi- 
ness capacity of the urban population, pub- 
lic parks in another aspect directly pay for 
themselves. ‘There is, for example, no 
doubt that the millions of dollars which 
Central Park has cost NewYork have been 
returned through the profit that has ac- 
crued from the attractiveness of the city 
as a place of residence for men of means, 
and simply through the increased sale of 
real estate which has thus occurred taxes 
are actually lighter than they would have 
been but for the Park.—[Harper’s 
Weekly. 


SAMUEL BRADBURN. 


An incident in the course of one of 
Bradburn’s journeys was discussed by an 
old minister, who had the best evidence 
of its authenticity—evidence which was 
afterwards confirmed by Bradburn’s near- 
est relatives and biographer. The inci- 
dent shows that his wit could be merci- 
less when saucily provoked. He had 
come to a roadside inn to wait for the 
stage-coach. While waiting, another pas- 
senger arrived—a young lord, attended 
by his valet. The young gentleman was 
lively, but stammered slightly in conver- 
sation. On seeing Bradburn, whose per- 
sonal appearance would attract attention, 
the gay young fellow, speaking aside to 
the landlady, said : 

Y-o-you h-have a parson here.” 

“ He’s a Methodist preacher, my lord,” 
said she. 

“ Oh, then, I-I-’ll have a-a bit of fun 
with him.” Approaching Bradburn, he 
said : 

“ P-p-pray, sir, ¢-c-can you t-tell me 
how it was that B-a-Balaam’s ass 
spoke ?” 

Bradburn, who knew that if you look 
full at a stammerer you increase his diffi- 
culty, replied : 

“ What do you say, sir?’ 

“ P.p p-pray, sir, c-c-can you tell me 
h-h-how it was th-that B-Balaam’s ass 
spoke ?” 

“ What do you say, sir ?” cried Brad- 
burn, looking sternly into his face, and 
putting his hand to his ear. 

“ Pa-p-p-pa-pa,” stuttered the fun- 
maker, and stood with distorted face, un- 
able to put his question. 

His valet came to his rescue, and, bow- 
ing to Bradburn, said : 

“My lord wishes to know, sir, whether 
you can inform him how it was that 
Balaam’s ass spoke ?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” was the answer, 
“unless it was that Balaam stammered 
so badly himself tbat he hired his ass to 
speak for bim.” 

Both master and man had found fun 


enough.—[Sunday Magazine. 


' 


A-head of everything 
that can be used for washing 
and cleaning, is PEARLINE. 
If your work is heavy, it isa 
necessity ; if your work is light. 
itis aluxury. It lessens the 
labor of washing, and helps 
everywhere in the housework. 
There’s nothing so harmless 
—so effective—so popular and 
yet so new—it Is rapidly suc- 
ceeding soap. Try it forwash- 
ing dishes—try it for washing 
anything—everything ; only 
try it—for your own sake and 
ours. A house without Pear- 


line is “behind the times.” 
Beware of imitations. 12; JAMES "YLE,N. Y. 


THE ONLY 

Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 

we CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 


A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


for our book,“ The Care and Feedingot 
SEND Ntants.” mailed free to any 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Boston, Masa, 


“ BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 


The purest, most soluble—the nal co- 
cosa. Invented, patented and made in Hol- 
land. Delicate, stimulating, nutritious, much 
better for the nerves than tea and coffee. 
Ask for Vas HowvTen’s, take po other. [61 


KIRK’S | ASTHMA|REMEDY: 
Price $1.00 Send for free + 


K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y.} 


Real India Rugs. 


Under the new Tariff the 
duty on India Rugs is increased 
an average of over 


40 per cent. 


Large consignments received 
before the new law took effect 
will be sold at old prices, (lower in 


fact than such goods have been sold, except 
atour great sale last Fall.) 


Small Daghestan Rugs and 
Bokhara Saddle Bags, 


at $4.00. 


Antique Daghestan & Shiraz 
Rugs, suitable for halls and fire- 
places, as low as ° 


$6.50 


and up to $38. 

Camels Hair, Bokhara and 
Afghan Carpets and Squares, 
from $14. up to $90. 

Very rare and fine Shirvan, 
Khiva and Persian Rugs and 
Hall Strips, equal in quality and 
coloring to any ever brought 
to this country, (some of them more 
than 200 years old and in perfect order.) 


Lord & Laylor. 


Broadway & Twentieth Street, N. Y. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaranm 
teed not 


HANDY BINDER 

FOR + YOUR * FILE % OF THE 
CHRISTIAN * UNION # WILL 
BE * MAILED % TO * YOU # ON 
RECEIPT * OF * 75 * CENTS. 
ADDRESS + THE * CHRISTIAN 


UNION, * NO. * 30 * LAFAYETTE 


PLACE, NEW YORE. @ 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agrecable._and beneficial 
dentifrice ever 
Absolutely Free from AU Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
PREPARED m0 GUARANTEED»: E. W. Horr & Co... t 
MANUFACTURERS OF Tee HOVT’S CERMAN COLOC 


AL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE ro 


placed before Me public. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
Masa 
NE. 
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Are 


Your health 


is a citadel. 
The winter's 


storms are 


the coming enemy. You know that this enemy will sit down for five long 


months outside this citadel, and do its best to break in and destroy. 


citadel garrisoned and provisioned? The garrison is your constitution. 


vigorous or depleted? How long can it fight without help? 


Is this 
Is it 
Have you made 


provision for the garrison by furnishing a supply of SCOTT’S EMULSION | 
of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda ? 
It restores the flagging energies, increases the resisting powers against discase ; 
cures Consumption, Scrofula, General Debthty, and all Anemic and Wasting 
Diseases (especially in Children), keeps coughs and colds out, and so enables 


the constitution to hold the fort of health. 


SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 
combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 


Palatable as Milk. 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers. 


Be sure and get the genuine. 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 


Prepared only by Scott & Bowne, 


All Druggists. 


Choicest Breakjast Foods. 
A.B.C. OA'T MEAL 


WHITE OATS.) 


STEAM-COOKED 
Circulars free by mail 


PATENTED 
YORK CITY. < 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


-83 MURRAY ST 


For improved and 
economic cookery. 
Use it for Soups, 
Saucer, Made Dishes 
(Game, Fish,etc.) The 
purest meat prepara- 
tion. Contains no 
added salt. Is cheap- 
er and of finer flavor 
than any other stock. 

One pound equal to 
forty pounds of lean 


EXTRACT 
OF BEEF beef of the value of 


LIEBIG 
Company 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 


signature as shown. 


A \ CONDENSED FOOD 


4 me = 


nel 


HE Late Hon. John Roach, STATIATI™ forte 


] 


OFFICE oF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 24, 1890. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889....... 1 
on Policies not marked off 


Total Marine Premiums................... $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off 4 Ist January, 
1889, to 3lat December, 1889.............. $4,144,943 13 

during the same 

$2,553,606 44 


The Company has ty i. following Assets, viz. 
United and State of “Now York 
ity er 
Loans secured b by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Katate and Claims due the Company, 
1,024,000 00 
and Bills Receivable..... $52,990 24 


cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
i to the holders oom Sey of, or their 
a after Tuesday, the Fourth 


The ow certificates of the issue of | 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


In connection with our 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpets 
for use in Churches at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. Corre- 
spondence Solicited. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


Manufacturers’ Agents, 


560 Washington Street, Boston, 
118 Worth Street, New York 


WALTHAM 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Unexcelled musically or mechanically. 
Correspondence solicited. 


E. W. LANE, - Waltham, Mass. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


ROVI N N | for TWo icgai representatives, on and. after McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Great Shipbuilder, Lived Wholly on Months, therean will conse, The certificates to be Port 
His Son, Stephen W. Roach, in a Letter, said: “For more than prema of the Com Mares 
m w 
two months past the nature of the disease from which my father was suffer. ae ee oo The finest quality of Bells for Churches 


ing has totally precluded the use of solid food, and it was at first feared that, J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. wri foe EYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
hi ald fail VAN DUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 
from inability to administer proper nourishment, his strength wo rap- TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JON JAMES 
idly. To my great sur B VININE has been able to supply that MOORE, HARLES D. LEVERICH 
prise and delight, however, need of the system, being in | JOskPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
a palatable, highly condensed form. easily assimilated under all conditions.” | WM: STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
FDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ‘ISAAC BE HAIR & SKIN 
THE CELEBRATED WILLIAM H. WEBB,| THOMAS MAITLAND, 
FORACE GRAY. [RA BURSLEY, An elegant dressing ex- 
moves all impurities from 
C. A. HAND Ww 0 
sent the "by aoe : : ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
most pop- CHAS. H MARSHALL, VERNON BROWN, Thick, Soft and Beautifal. Infallible for curing 
ules and eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. All Draggists or by Mail, 60 Cents. 


WOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORE. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


BARCLAY &CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 
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FISHING WITH CORMORANTS. 


From an illustrated article entitled “ An 
Artist’s Letters from Japan,” by John 
La Farge, in the October “Century,” we 
quote the following : “ At no great dis- 
tance from us, 0s a quarter of a 
mile, a light flicke over the water. 
On our approach we could distinguish a 
man connected with it, who a 
walked on the dark surface. He was 
evidently a fisherman or a shrimper, and 
bis movements had all the strangeness of 
some long-legged aquatic bird. He knew 
his path, and, far out, followed some 
track of ford, adding to the loneliness as 
does a crane in a marshy landscape. 
Then I saw him no more, for he headed 
up the river towards an opening between 
the hills. Suddenly a haze of light 
rounded the corner of the nearest mount- 
ain, then grew into a line of fire coming 
towards us. Above the rustle of the 
river’s course, and our own against it, 
came the beating of acry in unison. The 
line of flame broke into many fires, and 
we could see the boats rushing down 
upon us. As quickly as I can write it, 
they came in an even line, wide apart— 
perhaps fifty feet or so—enough for us 
to pass between, whereupon we reversed 
our movement and drifted along with 
them. Inthe front of each boat, hung 
upon a bent pole, blazed a large cresset 
filled with pine kuots, making above a 
cloud of smoke, starred with sparks and 
long needles of red cinders. Below, in the 
circle of each light and on its outer rim, 
swam many birds, glossy black and white 
cormorants, straining so at the cords that 
held them that they appeared to be drag- 
ging the boats. As they spread like a 
fan before the dark shadow of the bows 
the cords which fastened them glistened 
or were black in the light. Each string 
ran through the fingers of the master- 
fisher at the bows, and was fastened to 
his waist and lost in the glittering straw 
of his rain-skirt. Like a four-in-hand 
driver, he seemed to feel his bird’s move- 
ments. His fingers loosened or tightened, 
or, as suddenly, with a clutch pulled 
back. Then eame a rebellious fluttering, 
and the white glitter of fish in the beaks 
disappeared—unavaili.gly; each bird was 
forcibly drawn up te the gunwale, and 
seized by the neck encircled by its string- 
bearing collar. Then a squeeze—a white 
fish glittered out again and was thrown 
back into the boat. The bird scuttled 
away, dropped back into the water, and, 
shaking itself, was at work again. They 
swam with necks erect, their eyes appar- 
ently looking over everything, and so 
indifferent to small matters as to allow 
the big cinders to lie unnoticed on their 
oily flat heads. But every few seconds 
one would stoop down, then throw back 
its head wildly with a fish crosswise in its 
mouth. When that fish was a small one 
it was allowed by the master of the bird 
to remain in the capacious gullet. Each 
pack guided by a master varied in num- 
bers, but | counted thirteen fastened to 
the waist of the fisherman nearest to us. 
Behind him stood another poling ; then 
farther back an apprentice, with one 
single bird, was learning to manage his 
feathered tools. In the stern stood the 
steersman usinga long pole. Every map 
shouted, as huntsmen encouraging a pack, 
‘Hoo! Hoo! Hoo !’—making the ery 
whose rhythm we had heard when the 
floti!la bore down upon us. 

“Ten minutes, a quarter of an hour 
more, passed as we kept alongside with 
motionless celerity. I tried to sketch in 
the insufficient light—making sometimes 
one sketch right upon another, so little 
could I see my lines in the treacherous 
light. Then the boats swerved off and 
were driven to the shore together, or as 
far as we could get to it, in the shallow 
water.” 


MOORISH TEA-MAKING. 


When a party of guests enter the house 
or the tent of a rich Moor, one of the 
near relatives of the host is charged 
with the duty of making tea. He squats 
in one corner, having on either side of 
him a large server or platter. Upon one 
of these servers is a number of cups, and 
upon the other a sugar bowl, a box of 
tea, a pile of fragrant menthe leaves, a 
Copper apparatus for heating water, and 
atea-urn. The tea-maker sets the water 
to boiling with a little fuel, and then 
pours the boiling water into his tea-urn, 


quickly adding to it some tea and some 
Sugar, and allows the compound to 
steep a few moments. Then he pours 
out a cup of the tea and tastes it, smacks 
his lips, sniffs the odor of the liquid, and 
draws a deep breath—all with an air 
which says, “I am going to get this tea 
just right.” The chances are that he 
does not find the compound to his taste 
at the first attempt, for he pours the tea 
in his cup back into the tea-urn, adds 
a little sugar or a little tea, and pours 
out another cup for a second test. This 
rocess goes on, the tea-maker tasting 
is tea and pouring it back again until he 
gets it just to his mind. Then the gues’s 
are called, and if any one of them does 
not finish his cup, he is expected to pour 
it back into the urn, for it is the custom 
in Morocco to take three cups in succes- 
sion, and the tea-making has to be begun 
over again. The first of the three cups 
offered is plain tea with sugar, and the 
two succeeding cups are perfumed with 
oma or vervine. In preparing these 
su ive kinds of tea, the cups go back 
to the tea-maker, and change hands at 
the next serving without any washing. 


OIL ON TROUBLED WAVES. 


The action of oil in calming the sea is 
now so generally recognized, says the 
London “ Nautical Magazine,” that the 
new rules as to life-saving appliances, to 
go into effect November 1, require that 
every boat of seagoing vessels, and all 
lifeboats, shall carry “one gallon of oil 
and a vessel of approved pattern for dis- 
tributing it upon the water in rough 
weather.” The potency of oil in smooth- 
ing waves was recently explained by 
Lord Rayleigh before the Royal Institu- 
tion in a lucid lecture. The well-known 
scientist's experiments demonstrate that 
foam or froth is caused by impurities in 
liquids. 

Thus, on shaking up a bottle contain- 
ing pure water, we get no appreciable 
foam, but taking a mixture of water with 
five per cent. of alcohol, there is a much 
greater tendency to foam. Camphor, 
glue, and gelatine dissolved in water 
greatly increase its foaming qualities, and 
soap still more. Lord Rayleigh finds that 
sea water foams, not on account of its 
saline matter, but in consequence of the 
presence of something extracted by wave 
action from seaweeds. By simply putting 
his finger in water which was moving 
vigorously under the influence of a few 
camphor scrapings, the contamination of 
the water by the infinitesimal amount of 
grease sufficed to form an invisible film 
over it, and to neutralize the foaming 
action produced by the dissolved camphor. 

The effect of oil on waves, as several 
physicists have proved, is not to subdue 
the huge swell, but to smooth and tone 
down its ripples, each of which gives the 
wind a point d’appui, thus increasing the 
force of the breaking waves. “ This 
film of oil,” says Lord Rayleigh, “ may 
be compared to an inextensible membrane 
floating on the surface of the water and 
hampering its motion.” As long as the 
advancing tumultuous sea water is pure 
tuere is nothing to oppose its periodic 
contractions and extensions, but when its 
surface is covered with the oily membrane 
the most dangerous contractions and ex- 
tensions are impossible. 

The scientific demonstration of the sea- 
quelling virtue of oil is worthy of note by 
all sailors. It is fortunate for them that 
Lord Rayleigh has accomplished this at 
a time when ocean storms, and especially 
tropical hurricanes, are likely soon to tax 
the seaman’s art to the utmost in saving 
his craft from destruction. 


Weak Lungs 


May be made to do good service through a 
long life by a judicious use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. The signs of weakness are “‘short- 
ness of breath,”’ pains in the chest and back, 
a persistent cough, feverishness, and raising 
of blood. All or either of these symptoms 
may indicate weak lungs, and should have 
immediate attention. 

“I have been a life-long sufferer from 
weak lungs and, till I used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, was scarcely ever free from a 
cough. This medicine always relieves my 
cough and strengthens my lungs, as no other 
medicine ever did. I have induced many of 
my acquaintances to use the Pectoral in 
throat and lung troubles. It has always 
proved beneficial, particularly so in the case 
of my son-in-law, Mr. Z. A. Snow, of this 
place, who was cured by it of a severe 
cough.”—Mrs. L. I. Cloud, Benton, Ark. 

“IT have had lung trouble for about one year 
and have tried many different remedies, but 
nothing does me so much good as Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. I heartily recommend this 
medicine.””’— Cynthia Horr, Harmony, Me. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorn, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best mewn in U. 8. 


Estab! 855. 
3 East lite Srager. N. Y. 


New Yors, New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
Hanzoup C. Coox, Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th 8t., New York. 


Conwecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY~—Home and 


College Preparatory forGiris. Principal, Miss 
Para J. Surra; Ass’t Prion , Mra. R. M. 


Amherst. 
GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 


remodeled and enlarged. Fe to Bane 


and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss VR G@ W. BUFFUM., A.B., Principal. 


Boston. 
COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 
M 


Baan RD. Prinel => ils for 
Building. Copley Square, Boston. 


New Jenszr, Montclair. 
BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


ub 
given to Engliah 

Literature, Modern H Physical 

r year. 

Montclair, N. J. 


New Yor, Clinton. 


SEMINARY presents 


Address A. G. BENEDICT, 4M. Olinton, N. Y. 


New Youn, New York, 175 Weat 73d Street. 
A40EMOISELLE VELTIN. — Schoo) 


Ser vespene ber 29. 


New Youu, New York, 22 East 4th Street. 
GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
aod 


for Girls Oct. 2. 
or 


New Yous, New York City, 4 and 5 W. Séth Bt. 


paratory ing departments. Address De. 
. W. Samson, President, or Mra. 8. Waser, Lady 


ENGLISH 


MELTON »° KERSEY 
TOP COATS, 


$25.00, $30.00, 835.00. 


Full Back. Strap Seams. 
Elegantly Finished. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
245 Broadway. 


wee May be ordered by mail. 
rite for samples, illustrations, and 
directions. 


New Youu, New York. 
HE COMSTOCE SCHOOL. 
meee nd Day School for Girls 


F 
(Established | L 
Muss Dar, pal, 32 West 40th St. 


A DELBERT COLLEGE.-New build- 


ings, well 
Gorman and 
and literary study. Address Hraam Harp, Pres. 


D. C., 1.407 Massachusetts 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Street. oan, 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. — Select 
and Day School for Young 


andard hi 
privileges of home. darese principals, 
Mr. and Mra. Wu. D. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600% 


ROCHE’S 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 


Paris, as the Remedy for 
LOSS of APPETITE, 


FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 2% years in expert- 
eee mental analysis, tomether with the val- 
uable aid extended ~ &,- Academ 
of Medicine enabled 
entire active 


them in an elixir, which possesses in the highest 

degree its restorative and inviworating qualities, free 
the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 
22 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


* 30 Nerth William street, N. ¥. 


| 
5) 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO’S 


PERFECT”’ 


SANITARY 


HEATING FURNACES. 


Contains the newest patterns, omngeting latest im- 
provements possible to adopt in a heating Furnace, 
where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Durability ss 
desired. Medical and Scientific experts pronounce 
these Furnaces superior in every respect to a!) others 
for supplying pure air, free from gas and dust 

Send for circulars. Sold by all first class dealers. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


Mfr«, 232 & 234 Water Street, New York 
84 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


DON’T PAY 
ONE CENT 


Until After 
Examination. 
We warrant this 

watch to be plated 
with Gennine, Pure 
14k Sellid Gold, over 
a stiff com position 
metal. The case is 


This case is fitted 
complete with our 
own special full 
jeweled, full plate, 
movemnent, 
celebrated for its 
handseme appear- 
ance and perfect 
timekeeping quali- 
tien. This move- 
ment is patterned 
and modelled after 
the World Famous 
Elgin or Waltham 
Style. No money 
required until 
after full exami- 


beautiful 
mation. (nut this 
eat and send it 


ey 
and we wilt 
ship the 
to you by 


O. D., 


hunting style, elabor- 
ately engraved in tae 
very latest (see cut) 
and most 
pat 


Bnothing anditwiil 
fee be returned at our 

expense. Remem- 
ber this price is for 
dave only. A 
guarantee is sent 


— companies the 
order, chain and charm is given free. Address W. WILL & ce., 
Wholesale Jewelers, 111 Madison &t., Chicago, Ill. 


Save money by burying < 
irom the Bena i 
for prices. } 


New Haven Rattan Co. 
New Haven, 


Peruvian 
Pure Catalan Wine. 
NF 
=z properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
LAROCHE 
4 
AY 
pes 
= === 
| 
Massa 
W 
to allow youtoex 
amine it at the ex- 
you pay. If on ex- 
amination you find 
, tequa!l to our rep- 
Tegentatins, pav 
the agent $4.95, 
UTG . ges and it is yours, 
= < @with each watch. 
When cash ac- 
om TRICYCLES | BABY WAGONS 
Vi DELIGHT) GRADES. 
\ 
» 
WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington Av- 


